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flown  in  writing  llic  most  impoitaut  events  of  my  life,  vrtth 
account  of  the  motives  which,  on  any  occasion  of  moment, 
flucncci!  niy  comlucl.  'I'his  habit  has  been  both  pleasant  and  usef; 
to  me  ;  I  have  liad  groat  pleasure  in  preserving,  as  it  were, 
identity,  by  reviewing  the  circumstances,  which,  under  the 
Providence  of  Ciotl,  have  contributed  to  place  me  in  iny  pr 
eituation;  and  a  freipienl  examination  of  my  princmics  of 
lias  contributed  to  establish  in  me  a  consistency  oi  conduct, 
to  confirm  me,  I  trust,  in  that  probity  of  manners  in  my  sevew; 
fifth  year,  with  which  I  entered  into  the  world  at  the  age  of  seven 
My  health  has  been  for  several  years  preearious ;  and  tbc  fuci^ 
have  long  ago  left  iny  constitution  to  struggle  with  a  disorder  whi 
first  seized  me  in  17S1.  The  body  and  mind,  I  begin  to  perccr 
are  both  of  them  losing  tlicir  activity ;  the  evil  days  are  coining  on 
which  men  usually  say,  there  is  no  pleasure  in  them  ;  may  1  not 
allowed  then,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  vanity*  to'  li 
in  a  manner,  an  happy  lifi;  (for  which  I  am  most  thaiikful  to 
Author)  over  again,  by  collecting  and  arranging  some  of  the 
tached  papers  wliich  1  have  w'rilten  at  diHerent  periods?  Hy  t 
means  my  children,  when  I  am  in  my  grave,  may  he  gratified 
knowing  the  cliaractcr  of  tlicir  father ;  and  the  world,  if  it  has 
curiosity  concerning  him,  will  have  an  opportunity  of  perusing 
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thcntic,  if  not  interesting,  memoirs  of  the  l5ishop  of  Landafl.' 

Uicliurd  WatHoii  was  born  at  llcversbam,  in  Westmoreki 
in  August,  1737.  liiw  father,  who  was  then  in  his  sixty-si] 
year,  luid  been  at  one  time  head  master  of  llcvcrshain  sch(Mi,| 
and  was  esteemerl  an  excellent  grammarian,  but  had  resigak! 
the  postU^fore  the  birth  of  Ids  son  Richard  :  he  died  in  1753.  At 
this  school,  W  atson  rwived  his  grammar  education,  which  wa 
by  no  menus  adequate  to  make  a  perfect  scholar.  It  was,  hesty^ 
a  disadvantage  to  him  through  life,  that  not  having  been  taufkli 
when  at  school,  to  make  Latin  or  (ireck  versos,  it  cost  hia 
more  p.uns  to  remember  wln^tlier  a  sv liable  was  long  or  sluMt 
than  to  coiiiprtdiond  a  wholt*  sortion  of  N»'W ton’s  iV/iicijaa 
He  inihilHMl,  iiuh*ed,  n  coiUenipt  for  the  study  of  prosody,  troa 
remarking  the  undue  aiul  even  ludicrous  importance  altacW 
to  that  uiq>rofi(ahle  sekmre^  as  well  as  the  impossibility  of  it* 
riving  at  eitlKT  certainty  or  |>erfi‘Ct  accuracy  in  protuiiiciatioal 
Nevertheless,  he  was  forccil  to  attend  to  such  things,  slnoa 
US  he  says,  ‘  a  Westiuiiister  or  an  Eton  Mhoohnaster  woslilj 
‘  properly  have  thought  inisiiily  of  n  man  who  did  not  kiit* 
*  llieiu.’  His  hands,  he  tells  us,  would  often  shake  with 
Itatiouco  and  indignation,  while  he  was  rousulting  Ainsworth 
or  LahU'  almut  a  |H>!nt  whicb  he  was  certain  of  forgcttill 
in  a  inoiitii's  lime.  lie  was  adadtted  a  sizar  of  'rriidly  Coh 
loge,  Cambridge,  in  Novrnihcr,  1754,  nt  whicb  periiHl,  lie  wir 
not  acquainted  with  any  iodividual  in  the  Liiiversity,  exoiyt 
Kia  tutor,  Air.  liackbouae,  who  Lad  hccu  uuc  of  bU  faibcft 
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ttholArs  And  \iU  sohoolfeilow,  Mr.  Preston,  afterwards  Bishop 
i>f  Ferns.  He  had  no  expectations  from  relations,  and  .£300. 
the  slender  portion  left  him  hr  his  father,  was  the  extent  of 
hiH  rfsoiirees.  ile  accordini^ly  commenced  his  studies  with 
llie  sTTeater  cairerneKs,  from  knouin;r  that  his  future  furtvino 
H.is  to  he  wliolly  of  his  own  fabricating.  Pereeivin^j  that  Iho 
sizars  were  not  so  res)>eciruliy  looked  upon  as  tltcy  ouy^ht  to 
have  IxHMi,  *  inasmuch  ns  the  most  learned  aini  leadins:  men  iii 

•  tlie  L'niversity,  have,’  as  he  remarks,  ever  arisen  from  tl;at 
ordtT,  lie  otVered  himself  for  a  scliolarship  a  year  before  the 
ij<ual  time  of  the  sixars  sitting:,  and  succeeded  on  the  :2iid  of 
May,  l7o7.  At  this  time,  he  had  been  resident  in  colle^^e  foe 
two  years  and  seven  montlis,  without  luivins^  ^one  out  for  a 
kii)t;le  day  ;  diiriu!:^  whieli  |)eriod,  lie  had  acipiired  some  kuow- 
ItHli^eof  liehrew,  greatly  improved  himself  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
tuacie  coiisiclcrahle  profieiency  in  maihcinntics  and  nniurul  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  studied  *  with  much  attention’  ‘Locke's  Works, 
Kinif's  Hook  on  the  Orii^iii  of  Evil,  Puircndorfs  Treatise  du 
(iffivio  UumiiuH  et  C’/ci#,  ami  some  other  books  on  sttnilar 
kiihjects.  It  is  particularly  iiiterc'stin:?  in  the  case  of  individuals 
(liktiiii;uished  by  originality  of  character,  to  learn,  wiiat  were 
tile  works  which  first  enga^:ed  tiie  newly  awakened  ardour 
of  (heir  minds,  and  i(ave  the  hias  to  their  future  habits  of 
tliiiikiiii^.  There  can  he  liulc  doubt  that  the  study  of  these 
Authors  had  a  considerable  intluence  in  forming  the  intellectual 
cliaraeter  of  tlie  Bishop  of  LandalV.  lie  s^luried  in  heini^  the 
iliviple  of  Locke,  ami  maintained,  throui^h  life,  an  uiishakeu 
adherence  to  those  and  constitutional  principles,  of  which  (hat 
acute  |>liilosopher  was  the  champion.  An  extract  is  i^iveii  from 
a  letter  of  Lord  Granby’s,  datetl  Aui^ust  17th,  177  3,  in  which 
bis  Lordship  tells  Dr.  Watson,  he  never  can  thank  him  too  much 
for  making  him  study  Loeke;  and  the  Doctor’s  answer  shews 
the  liii^li  estimation  in  which  he  held  his  political  writinc^s* 
‘  Locke  has  laid  in  you  a  "ood  foundation,  or  rather  has  fiiiislied 

•  the  work  of  civil  government,  so  that  other  authors  upon  that 

•  subject  are  less  necessary  for  you  ;  from  him  you  arc  bccoino 
‘  acquiinted  with  some  of  the  principal  questions  of  natural  Law.* 
Ilf  (hell  proceeds  to  recommend,  as  the  best  treatise  on  the  Laws 
of  Nature,  UutluTforth’s  Institutos;  after  a  careful  and  thorough 
perusal  of  wliicli,  the  attentive  sUidy  of  Blackstone  he  considers 
IS  butheing  to  lay,  in  a  mind  previously  well  cultivated,  a  good 
foundation  for  political  knowledge,  in  the  same  letter,  he 
sllndes  to  the  collateral  advantage  of  such  studies,  as  the  best 
»ubs(i(ute,  in  intellectual  cducmlion,  for  mathematics :  *  Euclid 
^  Would  have  done  much  towards  lixiug  your  attcoliou  ;  but 

wkc  has  well  supplied  his  place.’ 

Anothc’*  work,  accidentally  met  witli,  which  appears  to  have 
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made  a  strong  impression  upon  his  mind,  ^vas,  Verfofs  ifomm 
/fecoiuiions.  The  perusal  sut^i^estcd  the  subjects  of  two  ()^ 
clamations,  in  which  he  discovered  that  )>olitical  bent  of  bi 
mind  in  favour  of  civil  liberty*  which  was  formed  in  it,  befare, 
as  he  expresses  it,  he  knew  of  what  sellish  and  low-mindd 
materials  the  public  world  is  made. 

*  Were  such  kind  of  books  put  in  the  hands  of  kings  during  ther 
l>oyhood,  and  Tory  trash  at  no  age  recommended  to  them,  kings  a 
their  manhood  would  scorn  to  airu  at  arbitrary  power  through  oor> 
rupted  parliaments.* 

Archbishop  Kind’s  Treatise  had  not,  it  may  he  feared,! 
tendency  ecpially  bi’iieficial,  in  contriluiting  to  form  Bishop 
W  atson's  tht'ological  ])rinciples.  A  philosophical  treatise  oi 
so  inscrutable  a  subject,  was  more  likely  to  encourage  a  fetr. 
Icssness  of  speculation  in  the  mind  of  a  novice,  than  to  im¬ 
part  knowledge,  or  to  teach  humility  ;  more  adapted  to  excitt 
doubts  than  to  satisfy  them  ;  and  the  ArchbishopN  work,  thou|;b 
extremely  \alunl)le  and  profound,  must  have  tended,  by  its  (i^ 
cided  leaning  to  the  Anuinian  hypothesis,  to  strengthen  the 
prejudice  which  IMr.  Watson  appears  to  have  formed  against  the 
Culvinistic  divinity.  That  self-dependent  spirit  of  inquiry,  whkhj 
is  so  favourable  to  the  discovery  of  physical  truth,  when  oaa 
it  overpasses  the  limits  of  humnti  knowledge,  becomes  alike 
un)>hiIosophieal  and  dangerous  ;  and  on  a  mind  like  Watson*!,^ 
trained  to  the  strict  discipline  of  mathematical  evidence,  tbe| 
liahit  of  expatiating  on  theological  subjects,  beyond  the  regioi 
of  revealed  facts  and  accrcdite<l  testimony,  and  of  canvassing 
doctrines  unattestctl  by  their  apjiropriatc  evidence,  must  hife 
liad  a  peruicions  iiithience.  Of  the  truth  of  Christianity  itsel( 
lie  np)>ears  never  to  have  doubted  :  on  this  point  bis  *  school- 
•  boy’s  faith’  was  confirmed  by  evidence,  which  approved  itsd 
to  his  reason  as  irrefragable.  The  following  expressions  occur 
in  a  very  early  part  of  the  memoir. 


*  Balicving  as  I  do  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  wbkk 
tenches  that  men  are  accountable  for  their  actions,  I  trouble  not 
myself  with  dark  disquisitions  concerning  necessity  and  liberty,  matter 
and  spirit ;  hoping  os  I  do  for  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ,  I  aa 


not  disturbed  at  my  inability  clearly  to  convince  m}'self  that  the  soul 
is,  or  is  not,  a  substance  distinct  from  the  body.  The  truth  of  tbe 
Christian  religion  depends  upon  testimony;  now  man  is  competent  to 
judge  of  the  weight  of  testimony,  though  he  is  not  able  I  tbtok 
fully  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  soul ;  and  I  consider  the  tel- 
limony  concerning  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  (and  that  fact  is  the 
comer  stone  of  the  Christian  church)  to  be  worthy  of  entire  credit’ 


This  very  extract,  while  it  bears  the  marks  of  characteristic 
good  sense,  exhibits,  at  tbc  same  time,  extremely  inijicrliBct 
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fifws  of  the  desii^n  and  authority  of  Revelation,  and  a  strange 
looseness  of  thinking  on  the  subject  of  religion.  On  comparing 
the  first  scntciK^  with  the  last,  one  is  led  to  wonder  what 
t'onnexion  our  young  divine  perceived,  between  the  doctrine  of 
accountability,  and  the  /act  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection,  that 
inaile  liim  select  the  latter  us  the  basis,  and  the  former  as  the 
substance  of  Christianity.  It  is  probable  he  did  not  pause  on 
the  subject,  or  he  must  have  been  struck  with  the  utter  dis¬ 
proportion  between  the  foundation,  and  the  imaginary  super- 
^tructuro,  and  have  sought  for  other  expressions  by  which  to 
cbarai'terize  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity. 

It  would  seem  that  what  first  excited  his  scepticism  on  the 
point  to  which  he  alludes,  and  set  him  to  search  out  a  reason  for 
the  opinions  he  held  by  mere  prejudice,  was  bis  being  oblige<l 

an  opponent,  in  the  philosophical  schools  at  Cambridge,  in 
175S,  to  find  arguments  against  the  question  :  Anima  ett  iud 
noturu  imnwrtalib  ?  I'lic  process  of  thought,  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  us  taking  place  in  his  mind,  is  very  interesting  ;  and 
his  conclusion  shews  the  tendency  of  such  discussions  to  cherish 
a  habit  of  scepticism,  by  fixing  the  attention  on  subjects,  re¬ 
specting  which  doubt  is  the  highest  attaiuable  approximation 
to  knowledge. 

‘Whether  life  can  exist  without  perceptivity,  or  perceptivity  without 
tliought,  arc  subtle  questions,  not  admitting,  perhaps,  m  our  present 
state,  a  positive  and  clear  decision  either  way.  Physical  ana  meta* 
physical  difficulties  present  themselves  on  every  subject,  and  ul¬ 
timately  baffic  all  our  attempts  to  penetrate  the  darkness  in  which 
tlie  Divine  mind  envelopes  his  operations  of  nature  and  grace.* 

*  I  have  read  volumes  on  the  subject,’  remarks  the  Bishop^ 
in  another  ]>lace,  ^  but  I  have  no  scrujde  in  saying,  tliat  I 
*  know  nothing  about  it.’  A  similar  confession  would  oi^tenbe  the 
part  of  wisdom  ;  yet,  with  this  conviction,  how  shall  we  reconcile 
It  with  his  Lordship’s  good  sense,  to  defend  the  practice  of 
selecting  such  subjects  for  echolantic  exercieee  f  Among  the 
themes  of  disputation  in  the  Soph’s  school,  when  Mr.  Watson 
was  Moderator,  in  1762,  the  following  are  enumerated,  as  if 
they  were  of  the  same  class  of  abstract  truths,  as  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  planetary  motion,  of  the  course  of  tlie  winds,  ana  the 
barometer. 

*  Origo  mall  moralU  solvi  potest  talxis  Dei  attributisf 

*  ^ISicrmtas  potnarum  non  contradicit  Divinis  attributisf 

*  Prasetentia  Divina  non  toUit  libertatem  agendi  f 

*  Reclc  statuii  Humius  itatum  /uturum  non  cod/gi  posse  ex  Dei 

justitia  P 

And  the  Author  suffers  tliis  very  comniiot  to  escape  hioi^ 
extolling  these  specimens  ; 
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•  The  depths  of  science,  and  the  liberality  of  principles  in  ^hicl 
the  University  of  Cunibritlge  initiates  her  sons,  wouM,  had  he  bees 
acquainted  %viih  them,  have  exlortai pruUe  from  Mr.  Gihhoa,  hirmtlf 

The  second  of  the  above  cpicslions,  Iiad,  witli  as!ic;ht  variation, 
been  broiiirht  to  Mr.  Watson,  by  Mr.  l\dey,  siiure  so 
known  as  the  author  of  the  l^rineijdes  of  Moral  Uhilosophr, 
nnd  other  works  of  more  nacxeeplionahle  eharactor.  In  the 
c|iiestion  as  the  latter  j>roposed  it  for  his  art,  tin*  non  was  nnt 
inserted.  Watson  accepted  it  without  senij)le  ;  lint  afterwardii, 
on  Paley’s  finding  tlic  subject  had  i^iven  ^rcat  oftbnee,  suqffxestetl 
j)uttin(f  in  the  non.  There  is  somethinj^  extremely  reYoltin;» 
in  the  daring  iioiic/icf/diirc  with  which  these  acailemic  disputants 
seeraed  to  have  loved  to  carry  their  t^ames  to  the  very  vert^ 
of  the  awful  inotiut  of  the  Divine  Presence.  ‘  It  is  a  subject,* 
remarks  the  Bishop,  ^  of  i;reat  dinieuliy.’  True:  hut  this  i< 
not  all;  it  is  a  suhject,  the  speculative  dilVicuhics  of  which  in 
DO  wise  affect  the  certainty  cd’  the  fact ;  nor  would  the  solution 
of  the  problem  avail  uuy  thini^  towards  deteriniuin;[;  the  aspect 
of  the  fact  on  our  jiersonal  destiny  :  ihat  is  no  subject  of  liy^ 
polhesis.  Surely,  IVlilton  must  have  had  the  ucadernic  clis* 
]mtAtions  of  the  l’amhridi;c  Sophs  in  his  mind,  when  he  de^ 
scribed  the  fullcn  spirits  as  spi*culating 

‘  Of  providence,  fore-knowlcdgc,  will,  and  fatc;-^ 

Of  ha|)piness  and  final  iviiscry. 

Passion  and  apathy,  and  glory  and  shame  ; 

Wiin  wisdom  all,  and  ialse  philosophy.’ 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Watson  had  so  little  of  that 
dogmatism  about  him,  whiji  some  of  our  .shallow  infuiels  have 
tlisplayed  in  deciding  ujum  tliis  awful  subject,  IVaju  wlut  they 
consider  as  the  unreasonableness  of  the  tioctrine,  that  he  fairly 
allows  that  tlu,*  identity  of  the  word  used  in  !f!utt.  xw,  43,  in 
reference  both  to  tfic  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  tfio  righteous,  presents  an  obstncl*  insujieralilc  by 
conjectural  criticism  ;  aiul  in  reply  to  tlie  objection  Irom  reason, 
which  assumes  that  everlasting  punishuicut  can  answer  no  be¬ 
nevolent  end,  he  remarks  : 

*  Uut  how*  U  it  proved  that  the  everlasting  punidiiuent  of  tlie 
wicked  may  not  answer  a  benevolent  end,  may  not  he  the  means  of 
keeping  the  righteous  in  .cvcrlaMing  holiness  and  obedience?  How 
is  it  proved  that  h  nmy  not  h'nsircr,  in  Aoine ‘other  way  unknown  to 
ns,  u  benevolent  end  in  promoting  GodS  mttml  govcininent  of  th# 
universe  ?* 

I 

When  the  trutli  of  a  doctrine  rests  upon  (he  positive  evidence 
of  its  being  revealed,  all  d  priori  objections  arc  fairly  dis¬ 
posed  of,  if  we  can  shew  that  we  arc  not  sufficiently  in  pos- 
•i'ssioa  of  Uie  knowledge  of  the  whole  case,  to  form  a  rational 
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mtimste  of  nhat  previous  to  the  revelation  of  the  certaiiity, 
Honht  have  l>eeii  probuhle.  The  apparent  reasoiiuhk'ni^s  or 
iinrcjsoiiahler.ess  of  u  tliini^,  cannot  be  allowed  to  constitute 
«i}V  evidence,  for  uv  ni^niimt  u  truth  which  it  would  have 
ius*u  impossible  for  ns  to  Aviok*,  ha<l  it  not  heiMi  revealed.  This, 
Wutaoo  apjH'ars  fully  to  have  piTCcived,  and  he  wanted  hut  that 
one  liearl-ri’nuisito — piety,  to  be  as  einiiient  a  divine  us  In*  wos 
u  loi^iciaii,  a  diemist,  an  ui^ricullurist,  and  a  politielaii.  But  we 
iuuvt  return  to  the  narrative. 

in  January,  17tVv),  Mr.  Watson  took  his  bachelor  of  arts* 
Me  was  the  s<'cond  wran»;ler  of  his  year;  nccordin!^ 
to  the  ijcncrul  sense  of  the  examiners,  he  dt*servcd  to  have 
been  made  the  first.  In  the  Se|»temher  follow iiic:,  though  only  a 
junior  bachelor,  he  sat  for  a  fellowsinp.  Me  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  Trinity  (’ollege  the  siiLse<|neiit  year.  ‘  You  have 
‘done  your  duty  to  the  college,’  siiid  his  old  Master,  ‘  it  re- 
‘  mains  for  the  college  to  do  theirs  to  you.’  .  About  this  time, 
he  ‘  might  have  gone  chaplain  to  the  Factory  at  lloneooleu,’ 
but  the  same  indivi<lual  dissuaded  him  from  it,  hy  teiliiig  him, 
Ilf  was  ‘  far  too  good  to  die  of  drinking  punch  in  the  torrid 

*  lone.’  ‘  1  have  thanked  God,’  remarks  our  Author,  ‘  for 
‘  being  disappointed  of  an  opportunity  of  boeoining  an  Asiatic 

*  plunderer.’  Sneli  were  his  ideas  of’  a  coloiiiul  eliaplaincy ! 
He  took  his  master  of  arts’  degree  in  !76‘2,  and  in  the  course 
of  tin*  following  five  years,  was  four  times  appointed  to  thu 
difficult  oflice  of  Moderator. 

» 

In  1701,  he  was  unauiinoualy  electeil  Professor  of  Choniistry, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Hadley. 

*  .\t  ibc  time  this  honour  was  conferred  upon  me,  I  knew  nothing 
at  all  of  ChcMiiistry,  had  never  read  a  syllabic  on  the  subject ;  nor  seen 
u  single  experiment  in  it ;  hut  1  was  tired  w'itli  niatlieinatics  and  na¬ 
tural  pliilosopliy,  and  the  vehemetuissima  gloria  ettpido  stimulated 
inc  to  try  my  strength  in  a  new  pursuit,  and  the  kindness  of  tlie 
rniversify  (it. was  always  kind  to  me)  animat od  me  to  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  exertions,  1  sent  immediately  after  my  election  for  an 
operator  to  Paris ;  I  buried  myself  as  it  were  in  my  laboratory,  at 
k*an  as  much  as  my  other  avocations  would  permit ;  and  in  fourteen 
months  from  my  election,  d  reatl  a  course  of  chemical  lectures  to  a 
very  full  audience,  consisting  of  persons  of  all  ages  and  degrees,  fo 
the  University.  1  read  unothcr. course  in  November,  176(i  • 

No  stifiend  liad  been  hitherto  annexed  to  this  ProfeaHorship. 
‘  I  was  fold,’  says  the  IFndiop,  ‘  tbal  the  Professors  of  Clie- 
^  mistry  in  Paris,  Vienna,  ‘Berlin,  Stockboliii,  &c.  were  sqp- 
‘  |K)rted  by  their  respective  inonardis ;  and  I  knew  that  tlic 
‘  reading  a  course  of  lectures  wouhl  every  year  be  attended 
’  with  a  great  expense.*  On  these  pounds,  and  being  very 
hearty,  as  lie  expresses  it,  in  the  design  of  rec'jmiccmhng  tl^ 
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science  to  the  aUentiun  ol‘  tUc  youth  of  the  Uiiitersity  and  d 
die  country,  he  thoufi^lU  tiiiusclf  jiuitilied  in  apply ins^  to  ibi^ 
ininikter  lor  a  stipciul  from  the  Crown.  This  *  drop/  as  n 
liuncirecl  u  year  is  justly  ternit^l,  in  cuin)>arison  with  the  cnormooil 
sums  j>n)tlii;atcly  lavished  in  bccurin^  Pai  rumentary  majorities, 
was  obtained  with  dillicuhy.  i'he  following  anecdote  is  toi 
characteristic  to  he  oinittctl. 


•  The  petition  was  presented  in  March,  but  I  heard  nothing  aboqt 
it  till  the  July  following ;  when,  waiting  upon  the  Duke  of  New. 
castlle,  he  asked  if  niy  business  was  done  ?  1  answered,  Ao,  tod 
that  1  thought  it  never  would  be  done.  1  ow  n  1  had  been  so  mud 
vexed  at  the  delay,  that  1  was  very  inditrerent  whether  it  ever  wa 
done  or  not,  and  iliereforc  answered  w  ith  more  tirmness  than  tin 
old  man  liad  been  used  to.  lie  then  asked  why  it  had  not  beci 
done.  (My  answer  was,**  Because  Lord  Itockingham  says  Your  Grice 
ought  to  speak  to  the  King,  as  Chancellor  of  the  University;  aod 
Your  (irncc  says,  that  Lord  Itoekingham  ouglit  to  speak  to  the  King, 
Minister.’  lie  stared  at  me  w*ith  astonishment ;  and,  calling  fir 


as 


paper,  he  instantly  wrote  a  letter,  and  sealing  it  with  his  own  set), 
ordered  me  to  go  w  ith  it  immediately  to  Lord  Hockinghani,  w'ho  hid 
a  levee  that  day.  1  did  so,  (and  it  was  the  only  time  in  my  life  tha 
1  ever  attended  a  minister’s  levee,)  and  sent  in  my  letter,  before  the 
levee  begun.  1  understood  it  was  whispered,  that  Lord  Uockinghia 
and  the  U  higs  were  to  go  out  of  administration  ;  and  it  was  so :  for 
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their  dismission  was  settled  that  very  day.  Lord  Hockinghani,  how* 
ever,  undertook  to  usk  the  King  ;  and  apologizing  for  not  having  done 
it  sooner,  ofi'ered  in  u  very  polite  manner  to  have  the  stipend  (I  asked 
only  for  .t'lOO.  a  year,)  settled  upon  me  for  life.  This  I  refused, 
and  desired  to  have  it  only  whilst  1  continued  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  discharged  the  duty  of  the  office.’ 

‘  The  ice  being  thus  broken, *  similar  stipends  have  bow 
suhsoipicntly  procured  from  the  crown,  for  the  Professors  of 
AnnUuny,  Botany,  and  Common  Law. 

In  October,  1771,  Dr.  Riitherforth,  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  diecl.  That  onicc  had  long  been  the  secret  object 
of  ^!r.  Watson’s  ambition,  but  he  was  as  yet  not  even  l 
Bachelor  in  Divinity,  and  therefore  not  cpialificd  to  become  t 
candidate.  He  determined,  however,  ‘  to  sound  the  University,* 
and  ascertaining  that  it  was  cxpectetl  he  should  come  forwani, 
young  as  he  tluMi  was,  being  only  thirty-four,  and  remote  as  bb 
stiiilics  had  been  from  Divinity,  he  resolved  on  otTering  himselL 
Seven  days  were  all  the  time  he  had  to  accomplish  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  only  tonnidable  obstacle  to  his  eligibility  :  by  dint 
ot  hard  travelling  and  some  adroitness,  he  succeeded  in  ob* 
taimng  the  King’s  mandate  fur  a  Doctor’s  degree,  and  was 
created  a  Doctor  on  the  day  previous  to  the  examination  of 
the  caiiilidatcs.  lie  was  elected  unanimously,  aud  the  ardour 
ut  his  tuind  was  now  dirccU'd  to  a  new  course  of  studies. 
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•  Oa  being  raised  to  this  distinguished  office,  I  immediately  ap¬ 
plied  n  ysclt*  with  great  eagerness  to  the  study  of  divinity.  Kago  ness 
iiulced,  in  tlie  pursuit  ot  knowledge  was  a  part  of  my  temner,  till 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  was  attended  with  nothing  but  the 
neglect  of  the  king  and  Ills  ministers ;  and  1  feel,  by  a  broken  con¬ 
stitution  at  ttiis  hour,  the  effects  of  that  literary  diligence  with  wliich 
I  laboured  for  a  great  many  years/ 

lie  expresses  himself  as  looking  hack  >vith  a  kind  of  (error 
on  the  upjilieation  to  which  at  about  this  period  of  life  be  was 
si'customed.  For  months  and  years  together,  he  frequently  read 
three  public  lectures  in  Trinity  College,  bi^ginning  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  spent  four  or  five  hours  with  private 
pupils,  and  live  or  six  more  in  his  laboratory,  every  day, 
hcsitlcs  the  incidental  business  of  presiding  in  the  Sophs*  schools. 
tiiMiuiiie  us  appears  to  have  been  VVutsoii*s  thirst  lor  science^ 
and  bis  fondness  for  intellectual  pursuits,  the  desire  of  ob¬ 
taining  lionourable  distinction,  as  it  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
his  exertions,  and  the  bias  to  his  character,  so,  it  was  the  only 
btinuiiani  adtspiate  to  sustain  the  energies  of  his  mind  through 
su  long  a  succession  of  exlraortlinary  eil'ji  ts  of  application.  The 
idea  with  which  he  started,  that  he  must  be  the  architect  of 
his  own  fortunes,  retained  possession  of  his  mind,  and  urged 
him  still  forward  in  the  career  of  academic  ambition,  not  be¬ 
cause  be  was  more  secular  or  more  selfish  than  those  sons  of  the 
Triaiigh*,  who  sit  down  content  with  the  college  fame  of  a 
wrangler,  or  the  snug  comforts  of  a  fellowship,  but  l>ecau9e 
he  had  more  expanded  views  of  the  sphere  of  exertion,  be¬ 
cause  be  bad' talents,  and  enterprise,  and  activity  of  mind, 
which  carried  him  out  beyond  tlie  ne  plutt  ultra  of  iiiutlie- 
matical  s(!holarsbi|i.  His  bow  carried  far  beyond  tlieir  target. 
This  being  the  case,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  altar 
carrying  utV  the  highest  honours  of  the  University,  he  should 
have  felt  himseif  entitled  to  look  for  those  more  substantial 
marks  of  merited  favour  from  the  Government  of  bis  country^ 
which,  us  a  mere  mutter  of  course,  are  generally  •ons2quent 
tipon  the  posts  he  hail  occiipie<l,  and  the  connexions  he  had 
foruKMi.  He  obtained  in  1782,  the  bishopric  of  LandatV,  on 
the  applicuiion  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  to  Loril  Shelburno. 
He  considered  himself,  however,  as  having  no  great  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  promotion,  inasmuch  as  he  owed  it  not  to 
any  regard  eiilcrtaiiietl  for  him  in  consequence  of  his  zeal  and 
industry  in  the  exemplary  discliurge  of  his  academic  functions, 
but  to  an  opinion  erroneously  entertained  by  the  minister,  that 
he  was  a  warm,  and  might  become  an  useful  pai  li^an  of  ine 
Whig  interest.  What  he  had  done,  by  his  publications,  *  in 
‘  support  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  happened  (he  says) 
1  (0  please  a  party,  and  they  made  me  a  bishop/ 
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•  f  have  hitherto  foliowed,  and  «hal!  continue  to  follow,  nrr  oi|Mdi« 
judgement  in  oil  public  transactions ;  all  parties  now  undiMPstHiHl  dii^H  vii 
and  k  is  probable  that  I  may  cootinue  to  be  Uisliop  of  Landaf  aH  |vi 
long  as  1  live.  Be  it  so.  Wealth  and  power  are  but  aecomUin 
cbjects  of  pursuit  to  a  thinking  man,  especially  to  a  thinking  Chrtstkab* 

Wc  see  no  reason  to  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  as  totW 
perfect  honesty  of  this  declaration.  Had  they  nut  been  l^ 
condary  ol^ects  with  Dr.  W'atson,  lie  would  never  have  ka 
aigbt  of  them  so  far  as  to  saorifiec  them  to  a  stubborn,  u* 
courtly  independence.  He  had  nothing  to  gain  by  Ids  |K>iitkd 
conatstency,  but  self-ap|Hwbatioii ;  and  to  reconcile  him  to  tW 
com |)ro raise  of  principles  eo  unfashionable,  he  had,  as  vimUcatiw 
at  band,  the  law  of  preeedeut  and  the  force  of  cxam}de,  tke 
apostasy  of  some  of  his  own  party,  the  change  of  the  tiian, 
the  decent  plea  of  duty  to  his  family,  and  the  ho|H*less  inutilitj 
of  bis  public  edbrts  to  stem  the  torrent  of  opinion.  The  us* 
principled  junction  of  tlie  Whigs  with  Lord  Nortli,  in  order  to  tam 
out  Ixwd  Shelburne,  destroyed,  as  his  Lordship  himself  decUrei, 
his  eonfidenc(»  in  public  men,  and  cnrcit  him  of  all  |>arty  at* 
tachments.  It  was,  luortHiver,  Ids  deeply-rooted  convictioi, 
that  the  radical  disease  of  the  constitutinii,  the  ever-growiif^ 
ascendency  of  the  inlhioiice  of  the  tVown,  was  incurable  by 
any  ineiuts  that  would  not  ptxive  fatal  to  its  existence.  Stil, 
the  liishop  of  LiiHlatr,  from  what  was  perhaps  thought  a  liifb 
sjfirit— from  what  we  cannot  refuse  t<j  characteriae  os  coo- 
aeientinus  integrity,  contiiiuni  to  assert  tijc  principk*s  he  ‘  hid 
‘  ifnhfbcHl  from  the  works  of  Jlr.  liockc,*  not  imagining  that  hi 
ought  to  cliange  them  by  bimuming  a  bishop ;  and  the  coa* 
sequenco  was,  as  lie  predicted,  he  died  Hishup  of  Landaff. 

Ilia  enemies,  however,  -wero  not  confined  to  the  Cabinet.  Ha 


almost  unlieard  of  style  of  tlieologi/ing,  l>y  recommentling  tht 
study  of  tlu!  New  Testament  as  the  oniy  authority  in  religioa, 
his  liberality  of  mind  in  referring  to  and  reprinting  tlie  ptib- 
Ucations  of  Dissenters,  his  avowed  dissatHfaotion  at  the  spirit  of 
enolusive  establisliinents,  together  with  his  efforts  to  hrtng  about 
ao  ecoleiiastical  reform,  had  drawn  down  upon  him  the  io- 
atinolive  indignation  of  his  Episcopal  liretliren.  Heretic  and 
rcfii^lioan  were  names  too  good  to  heetow  u|K)n  such  a  roan* 
1^  latter  was  a  gross  culmiHiy  ;  the  former  was  with  ill  graoo 
heHtoaacI  upon  tlie  A^iologist  for  Christianity,  who,  wliatevW 
was  Ilia  creed,  had  done  more  for  tlie  cause  of  religton,  thai 
f^rlwps  any  bisliop  on  tlie  bench,  end  wns,  it  niay  be  be¬ 
lieved,  not  tlie  lowest  in  the  scale  of  orthodoxy.  We  are  by 
no  insant  intimating  satisfaction  w  kb  our  AutberV  tlieologioH 
character ;  but  after  all,  ‘  Hinkop  Mlunter^  had  more  reJigtH 
in  every  eeiiae,  than  many  a  more  successful  as)>iraut 
the  high  places  in  »lbe  Chui^),  not  excepting  the  peftf-niaiW 


4)ifine  aiwl  opii^WTnat'wt  who  satirixod  hiin.  It  was  not,  tlien, 
without  reason,  that  he  coraplainod  of  the  raarkwl  nef h  oi  of  thb 
Kiair  ministers,  by  which  a  stii^ma  was  cast  ii^miii  liFs 

comiiict,  aiul  he  was  liehi  up  o»  a  person  |>roscrthe(l,  aaimworthy 
ot  aU  further  advaiicofncnt,  while  otliera  were  contiiuiaily 
|NLS'wnc  hy  him  to  receive  the  rewanls  of  their  proicitwtinn 
prinriplc,  iiitrii^ue,  nitd  sycof>hanry.  It  cannot  be  ^ionbted  that 
hiK  wtin  ortenee  was— his  Whi^ism. 

tVe  have  Incn  led  almost  miperceptihly  to  anticipate  tha 
course  ot*  the  narrative,  and  must  now  revert  to  the  period  at 
which  he  entered  tipon  the  Professorship  of  Divinity,  Tor  tlie 
fiiko  o!  insiTtins:  a  few  oharacierislic  extracts  in  support  of  the 
prcccdiiH*'  reiii  »i  ks. 

*  I  ro  ’  iced  the  nudy  of  divinity,’  he  continues,  *  into  ns  narrow  a 
comp;;^  -  1  civild,  /or  I  dftermtned  to  study  nothing  but  my  BibU^ 
bcin*»  nnconccrncil  about  the  opinions  of  councils,  fathen, 

diutVh<-4  K*«h»>f»,  and  other  men,  as  little  inspired  as  myself.  'Thii 
iiioHi  rf  pt.  cording  being  opposite  to  the  general  one,  and  especially 
to  ihM  ot  tht  VInsttT  of  l\?terhonse,  who  was  a  great  reader,  ne  used 
lu  -di  ait  the  adt-taught  divine,’ 

i  iiu  l'rore>si)r  of  Divinity  had  been  nkk-named  Malleus 
rcih'HkH* ;  it  \kis  thought  to  bo  his  duty  to  demolish  every  oploion 
vL.  a  lahitaitd  against  what  is  called  tne  orthodoxy  of  the  Church 
i^'Taigl  ind.  Now-  my  mind  was  wholly  unbiassed ;  1  had  no  pre- 
ki^Tcc  agaimt,  no  predilection  for  the  Church  of  England;  but  a 
wjccre  Ttgard  for  the  Clinrch  of  Christy  and  an  insuperable  objection 
to  cverj'  degree  of  dogirvatical  intolerance.  I  never  troubleil  myself 
s  ih  aris^vering  any  arguments  which  the  opponents  io  the  divinity 
K^iOik  brought  against  the  artides  of  the  church,  nor  ever  admitted 
their  authority  us  iiecisiTc  of  a  difficulty ;  but  1  used  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  to  say  to  them,  holding  the  New  Testament  in  my  hand,  En 
sicrum  cothcem  I  Here  is  the  fountain  of  truth,  why  do  you  follow 
ijie  streams  derived  from  it  bv  the  sophistry,  or  polluted  by  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  man  ?  If  you  can  bring  proofs  agairwt  any  thing  delirerod 
in  litis  book,  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  reply  to  you ;  articles  of 
churches  are  not  of  divine  authority,  have  done  with  them ;  for  they 
may  be  true,  they  may  be  false ;  and  appeal  to  the  book  itself.  Tha 
nzde  of  disputing  gained  me  no  eredit  wUn  the  hierarchy^  hut  I  thought 
it  an  honest  onc^  and  ft  produced  a  liberal  spirit  in  Uie  tJniversIty.’* 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Im  published  two  sboit  letters  te 
1^  memberw^of  the  House  of  Coinmona,  under  the  sirnature 
A  Chrwtian  Wht(t;’  and  anotbor  broc/wsre,  entitW,**  h. 
“  nrief  State  of  the  Priuciples  of  Church  Authority.^  The  rea- 
^  lie  aiM»ign8,  in  a  lotler  to  Mr.  Masorea,  Curaitor  Barou  of  the 
£xolioquer,  for  ooncmiinfc  bia  name,  is,  bta  iiaar  of  bemg  involved 
^tbcoiogical  controversy,  lo  tlie  asme  letter,  having  oocaskm 

allude  to  tlie  liberal  nieaaures  adopted  ^by  the  govertuDOiit  of 
CoMieoUcut  and  Massaebueetts  Bay,  (or  the  TDaintefmnoe  of  tbo 
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ministers  of  religion,  be  avows  his  conviction,  that  ^  their 

*  ration  ought  to  cover  the  sticklers  amongst  ourselves  for 

*  rican  episcopacy,  with  contrition  and  coufusiou.’  lie  addi: 

•  By  virtue  of  my  office  in  the  University,  I  am  a  minister  of 
Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts ;  but  ever 
my  appointment  to  the  Professorship  of  Divinity,  1  have  resoli 
refused  contributing  any  thing  towards  the  support  of  the 
because  1  always  believed  tliat  its  missionaries  were  more  zealoul 
prosei^inp;  DUsenters  to  epUcop^  than  in  converting  Ileatkem 
Chrutianittf,  This  conduct  of  mine  has  been  considered  as  exci 
itrange,  and  has  given  great  offence  ;  but  I  had  rather  offend  all  ^ 
dignitaries  of  the  church  for  ever,  than  act  contrary  to  my  deeiki 
judgement  for  an  hour,  and  your  book  will  now  inform  them  tliatoj 
reasons  for  not  subscribing  were  well  founded.  Whenever  I  coo^ 
how  much  the  Church  of  Christ  has  been  polluted  by  the  ambitkai 
its  ministers,  how  much  the  great  ends  of  civil  society  have  beenp^ 
verted  by  a  lust  of  domination  in  its  rulers,  it  makes  me  regret  tk 
low  condition  of  humanity,  and  excites  a  longing  for  some  other  a 
istence,  where  the  petty  passions  incident  to  our  nature  will  be  doa 
away ;  where  trutli,  and  honesty,  and  charity,  and  all  the  virtues  whid 
either  a  philosopher  or  a  Christian  can  set  any  value  upon,  shall  bil 
:tisca  with  less  dii 


prict 


disadvantage.* 


In  1773,  Dr.  Watson  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  EdwaH 
^Vilson,  Esq.  of  Dallum  Tower,  in  Westmoreland.  Thedij 
after  his  marriage,  he  set  ofl'  to  take  possession  of  a .  sinecaR 
rectory  in  North  Wales,  procured  lor  hliu  by  the  Duke  d 
Grafton,  out  of  eousideratioii  of  his  being  ill  provided  for,  as  h 
had  hitherto  no  preferment  but  his  professorship.  This  slnecare, 
through  the  unsolicited  attention  of  the  same  nobleman.  Dr. 
Watson  exchanged,  on  his  return  to  Cambridge,  for  a  prebari 
in  the  church  of  Ely. 

*  At  the  time  the  Duke  did  me  tins  favour,  wc  thought  differeotlTl 
on  politics.  1  liad  made  no  scruple  of  every  where  declaring,  tbit  • 
looxed  upon  the  American  war  as  unjust  in  its  commencement,  aid 
Uiat  its  conclusion  would  be  unfavourable  to  tins  kingdom,  and  la 
Grace  did  not  abandon  the  administration  till  October,  1775/ 


Suheequently  to  this  period,  an  intimacy  amounting  to  frien!* 
aliip,  took  place  between  the  Duke  and  Dr.  Watson,  which  wa 
terminated  only  by  the  death  of  his  Grace.  An  acknowledged 
difference  of  sentiment  between  them,  on  both  political  and  itf* 
gious  subjects,  had  no  efffect,  remarks  the  Doctor,  *  to  deaden  tki 
*  activity  of  personal  attachment.* 

*  I  never  attempted,  cither  to  encourage  or  to  discourage  hb 
fntion  of  Unitarian  prindplet,  for  1  was  happy  to  tec  a  person  ot  ba 
rank,  professing  with  inteUigenoe  and  with  sincerity,  Cnristian  pna* 
ciplet.  If  any  one  thinks  that  an  Unitarian  is  not  a  Christian.  I 
plainly  say,  without  being  myself  an  UniUriau^  that  I  think  otherwiiti' 
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We  cannot  but  admire  the  frankness  of  this  arowal.  Before 
we  discuss  the  le^timacy  of  what  will  be  termed  his  candour^ 
we  shall  advert  to  another  instance  in  which  it  was  still  more 
remarkably  displayed,  towards  a  man  whom  be  could  not  ro^rd 
is  a  Christian, — Mr.  Gibbon.  It  is  well  known  that  the  liberal 
andf^ntlemanly  manner  in  whidi  Dr.  Watson,  in  his  Apolof^for 
Cbriatiaiiity,  treated  the  infidel  historian,  so  far  displeased  some 
of  the  douf^hty  |K>leroic8  of  the  time,  as  to  draw  from  them  ex* 
pretsions  of  real  or  affected  suspicion  of  his  sinceritT.  Bishop 
llurd  said,  *  It  was  well  enough,  if  the  Author  was  in  earnest.* 
Mr.  Gibbon  acknowledged  the  copy  of  that  work  sent  to  him  by 
the  Author,  in  a  strain  of  great  politeness ;  deprecating  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  a  single  combat  in  the  amphitheatre  of  controyersy, 
on  the  ground  that,  *  as  their  different  sentiments  on  a  very 
*  important  point  of  hUtory^  were  now  submitted  to  the 
public,  they  might  employ  their  time  in  a  manner  much  more 
useful  as  well  as  agreeable.  Dr.  \ViU8on’8  reply  to  this  note, 
ugnities  his  ready  acceptance  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  |M)1ite  invitation 
to  a  ])ersonal  ac<|uaintance. — Afterwards,  wlicn,  in  1770,  Mr. 
Gibbon  published  his  answer  to  his  various  antagonists,  distin* 
pishing  our  Apologist  by  treatment  singularly  courteous,  Dr. 
tVatson  thought  himself  called  upon  to  write  to  his  friendly  an¬ 
tagonist  in  the  following  terms. 

•  “  Sir, 

•*  It  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  better  acquainted  witli  Mr.  Gibbon;  I  he  would 
accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  too  favourable  manner  in  which  he 
has  spoken  of  a  performance  which  derives  its  chief  merit  from  tlie 
elegance  and  importance  of  the  work  it  attempts  to  oppose. 

**  1  have  no  hope  of  a  future  existence  except  that  which  ia 
grounded  on  the  trutli  of  Christianity ;  1  wish  not  to  be  deprived  of 
tbit  hope :  but  1  should  be  an  apostate  from  the  mild  principfea  of  tho 
religion  I  profess,  if  I  could  oe  actuated  with  the  least  animosity 
against  those  who  do  not  tliink  with  me  upon  this,  of  all  other  the 
most  important  subject.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  this  declaration  of 
ray  belief,  but  my  temper  is  naturally  open,  and  it  ought  assuredly 
to  be  without  disguise  to  a  man  whom  I  wish  no  longer  to  look  upon 
as  an  antagonist,  but  a  friend. 

1  am,  Jtc. 

R.  Watson.»*  ' 

Most  of  our  readers  will  concur  in  opinion  with  His  Majesty, 
^bo,on  its  publication  in  Gibbon’s  Miscellaneous  Works,  In  1796, 
yoke  of  it  to  Dr.  Watson  at  a  levee,  as  being  *  an  odd  letter.* 
There  is  certainly  some  appearance  of  inconsistency  with  the 
plwn  sincerity  of  our  Authors  character,  to  say  nothing  of  what 
®ight  seem  required  by  profennonal  propriety,  in  the  extreme 
tone  of  self-denying  deference  with  which  he  ascribes  the  merit 
^  bis  defence  of  CbristiaDity,  against  the  malignaot  attacks  of  an 
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unlielievcri  chiefly  to  the  ( lefanceof  the  work  m  which  that 
was  coiilaiiied  ;  as  well  as  in  the  unnecessary  inailcsty  with 
be  Speaks  of  his  defence  as  aii  attempt  to  o|>pose  him  ;  as 
issue  of  the  contest  was  tkiubtful.  One  ini^ht  almost  htal 
mistaken  for  sarcasm,  the  style  of  his  a|M>lo£^iain|^  for  his  dal 
claratioii  of  beKef  in  a  revealed  future  state,  were  it  not  for  tbi 
reason  the  Doctor  himself  assigns  for  introducing  it.  ilatiul 
His  Majesty,  on  his  repeatini*  itie  remark  we  have  quoted,  tkgl 
lie  ^  had  frequently  met  with  resjicctable  men,  who  clicrisbednl 

*  ex[>cctaUon  of  ^  future  atafe,  thoti9:h  they  rejectinl  Chriatiaaityl 

*  as  aa  im|M>sture,  and  that  he  thought  his  publicly  declariQ|W 

*  that  he  was  of  a  contrary  opinion,  might  perhaps  induce  Mr. 

*  Hibbon,  and  otlier  nuck  men,  to  make  a  deeper  investigitiii 

*  into  the  truth  of  religion  than  they  had  hitherto  done.*  *  Hi 
‘  Majesty,’  adds  the  Doctor,  ‘  expressed  himself  perfeedf 
^  satislietl,  both  with  my  opinion,  and  with  my  motive  for  dmi* 

*  tioning  it  to  Mr.  iiihbon.*  We  do  not  doubt,  that  so  far  as  Dr. 
Watsouwas  conscious  of  bis  own  motives,  this  ingenious  defem 
of  his  letter  was  also  an  honest  one ;  but  as  it  docs  not  gtu  m 
all  the  satisfactioii  which  His  Majesty  is  said  to  have  expreaaei, 
we  arc  led  to  believe  tliat  the  Doctor  acted,  as  |>eo|)lc  most  cob- 
rooiily  do,  under  tho  influence  of  mixed  motives,  and  under  u 
very  definite  impression,  perhaps,  of  his  real  design.  We  tbiik 
that  he  was  too  shrewd  an  observer  of  human  nature,  dcliberttelj 
to  entertain  so  chinierical  an  expectation,  as  Uiat  the  efleet  he* 
wislietl  to  priKluce  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  would  beattB 
{womoted  by  his  own  vague  and  iin|)otent  declaration  *  of  a  coa* 

*  trary  opinion  ;*  and  we  venture  to  surmltc,  that  in  the  course  of 
seventeen  years  which  elapsed  between  his  writing  this  *o<ki' 
letter,  and  his  being  called  upon  to  give  this  explanation  of  it, 
there  was  room  for  undesigned  inaccuracy  of  recollection  to 
creep  tn,  and  obscure  to  himself  the  grounds  of  his  conduct  ii 
this  particular.  We  could  almost  imagine  we  perceived  in  hb 
referring  so  particularly  to  the  conversation  at  the  levee,  tbo 
marks  of  a  more  than  usual  anxiety  to  set  liimsclf  right  with  tbt 
public,  on  a  point  on  which  he  fdt  he  had  laid  himselft  iipeo  (a 
just  suspicion.  Nothing,  however,  could  bo  more  illibeial  thaatt 
found  upon  this  letter  a  charge  of  secret  indifference  to  tk 
cause  of  Cbrtaiiaiiity,  as  if  he  w  as  willing  to  surrender  in  privite, 
tlie  sentiaients  of  whlcii  he  had  been,  in  his  public  capacity,  tba 
dignitied  ami  eflicient  advocate.  Up  to  the  point  at  which  k 
was  decided  iu  liis  own  religious  belief,  wc  have  no  doubt  he  wit 
UBsbakeu  in  his  convictiou  of  its  truth,  and  sincere  in  all  that  k 
professed  to  feel  as  to  its  importance  ;  nor  woitbl  his  charoctW 
nave  gained  any  thing  in  our  estioiation,  hy  his  iiisplaylug  tk 
dogmatism  of  a  bigot,  and  tlie  intolerance  of  a  partisan. 

The  candour  maiufcatcd  by  Dr.  Wauon,  we  regard  as  a  faiki 
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SB  Ulei'iiiunite  c^unleur^  tkliuw^h  noi  icis  bonoilmU«  ok  Ihift 
trcount  to  ferlinfi^B  bb  a  man,  imaiiiuiob  as  li  ri^sukad  froKi 
311  fBfientiul  ileiet'i  in  his  religioiis  smtlitnents,  ami  a  cons«^uofit 
rtiiical  error  in  his  concluBiooa.  It  m  ethlent  from  tlie  whole  of 
bis  writing,  that  he  conaiilered  tho  reception  of  Chrialianity  as 
whoilv  iiBcoanected  with  the  state  of  the  hc'art,  and  thait  be 
ultred  Mief  wholly  in  opinion;  consequently,  he  was  ready  te 
iinai'iDe  that  faith  and  scepticism  are  but  the  results  of  difiBrent 
ih-^fees  of  knowledge,  or  opposite  nmdes  of  reasoniucp ;  nothaiiK 
Wmit  natural  to  creatures  of  so  imperfect  facultiet,  the 

sabjfcta  of  so  many  chance  biassis  from  passion,  interoil,and 
prejudice,  nothiinc  iiioi*e  unavoidable  than  mistake.  The  habits 
fullered  by  acatlemical  disputations,  would  dispose  bha  to 
rs^nl  every  point  which  might  be  disputed,  as  doubtful,  and  to 
view  the  contest  for  truth  as  an  intellectual  game.  It  was 
hh  opinion,  *  tliat  the  roost  undecided  men  on  doubtful  pointa^ 

*  are  those  often  who  have  bestoweti  most  time  in  the  iuTea* 

*  tij^ation  of  them,  whether  tlie  points  respect  diviaity>  jurim^ 

*  prudence,  or  polity — and  what  may  not  men  regard  asdowbtfial 
points  ?  According  to  this  notion,  the  obligations  to  boKeve  may 

brought  into  an  cxirenoely  narrow  onnpass;  they  dimiimh,  M 
fact,  in  proportion  ns  the  mind  becomes  aequainied  with  the 
olijfciions  which  constitute  the  sources  of  doubt ;  and  the  ohe^ 
dicoce  of  faitii  is  a  duty  in  inverse  proportion  to  o«r  knowledge. 

*  He  who  examines  only  one  side  of  a  cpiestion,  (remarks  hts 
Lordship, )  and  gives  his  judgemeat,  gives  it  improperly,  though  ho 
may  be  on  the  right  tide,  nut  he  who  examines  both  sides,  and 
•iter  eiamimtiioH  gives  his  assent  to  neither ^  may  surely  be  pardoned 
this  suspeusion  of  judgement,  for  it  is  sejet  to  continue  ta  doiUd  than  le 
iecide  amiss,* 


This  soiro<ls  like  a  tniism  ;  and  it  it  dtlBcuk  to  strip  such 
mtioas  of  tlie  ap|>earanee  of  axiomalio  wisdom,  whieli  oen* 
crab  thrir  fallacy.  The  coinporaliTe  degrees  of  safety  attaebnig 
(o  two  stales  of  mind,  neither  of  nliich  is  safe,  it  might  pdasU 
a  logician  to  determine,  in  practical  maAlers,  n  inredIcKroeKi 
b  easily  conceivable,  which  shoukl  render  w  pertinacioue  bo« 
riianey  less  rational  and  less  safe  Ihau  decision  any  wny;  hot 
vvidi  rep^rd  to  the  embracing  of  Christinnky,  a.  state  of  eoQ^ 
tinned  doubt  is,  in  some  resp^s,.  lest  safe  than  a<  wrong  do* 
^ioB,  inasmuch  as  it  is  often  more  ho|)tlcaB.  A  wixmg  deeision 
■niy  originate  ,ia  ignorance,  in  leiky  of  oharaoter,  in  the 
dsetionof  the  passiona,  or  the  force  of  example ;  and  the  Minenne 
^  tliese causes  being  sospendctl,  censdence  nay  h#  awakened  to 
do  Us  otihee,  ami  the  uuhelitsrer  rany  bceone  a  oonsert ;  hot 
Ihe  sceptic  is,  in  g*meral,  a  person  who  tnore'cleliberately  rniedn 
whsh*  a))prebended  evitlcnee  of  the  Irii4b,  as  iasntheienl  to 
ontent  bis  reason,  and  this  fixm  wwiaiichiiuiina  to  hetttfO# 
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He  M  one  whom  all  the  accumulated  force  of  the  solemn  Soii 
aiderations  connected  with  the  truth,  is  inadequate  to  rouse  fim 
the  neutrality  of  indifference.  A  man  decides  amiss,  ^enenB^ 
it  majr  be  allowed,  from  a  bad  motive ;  a  roan  continues  a 
doubt,'  from  the  absence  of  motive,  or  because  the  appropriui 
motives  have  lost  their  power.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  wUi 
the  former  may  be  the  most  maliirnant  form  of  unbelief,  tb 
latter  is  likely  to  prove  the  most  incurable. 

If  doubt  and  unbelief  were  really  as  involuntary  as  they  w 
taken  for  granted  to  be,  by  those  who  regard  them  as  eqaalj 
consistent  with  sincerity  of  mind,  it  would  be  difhcult  to  acooM 
for  belief  being  cnjoine<l  as  an  act  of  moral  ube<lienoe.  Ai 
motion  so  involuntary,  could  not  be  a  moral  duty.  Nor  woaU 
the  faith  whicli  the  Gospel  enjoins,  if  it  bad  related  simplj 
to  tlie  understanding,  have  been,  as  a  mere  exercise  of  reaaoi, 
susceptible  of  the  character  of  religious  obedience.  The  moni 
obligation  to  believe,  appears  to  have  been  put  (piite  out  of  (be 
question,  by  our  Professor,  in  contending  for  the  innocence « 
safety  of  doubt,  alike  on  |>oints  of  divinity  and  politics.  Tbk 
obligation  does  not  arise  out  of  the  reason ab/eiieirii  of  belief,  fa 
it  may  be  reasonable  to  believe  many  things  w  hich  1  am  under  m 
obligation  to  believe.  That  there  is  such  a  city  as  Pekin,  ortbil 
there  are  volcanoes  in  the  Moon,  it  is  highly  reasonable,  but  iti 
not  my  duty,  to  believe,  inasmuch  as  these  are  not  facts,  the  deaki 
of  which  implies  an  irreligious  disposition  ;  they  do  not  rest  apoi 
Divine  testimony.  Again,  the  obligation  to  believe  does  not  ab* 
aoliitely  depend  on  tbe  Uigli  degree  of  evidence  by  which  the  tnilb 
Is  attested  ;  this  only  renders  unbelief  more  or  less  irrational,  bm 
does  not  affect  the  claims  of  that  authority  which  comiDasdi 
us  to  believe.  Different  truths,  from  their  very  nature,  are  sir 
*  ceptible  only  of  certain  kinds' and  certain  degrees  of  evidence; 
and  it  is  notorious  that  the  same  degree  and  kind  of  evidence, 
operate  very  differently  on  men  of  equal  attainments,  but  dm* 
similar  character.  The  Divine  command — to  believe,  is  the 
appropriate  evidence  of  certain  truths,  and  to  men  of  pin* 
minds,  it  has  the  force  of  luitlicii'iit  evidence.  The  eviocice 
that  belief  is  in  any  particular  instance  enjoined  by  the  Diviit 
^mmand,  or,  in  oth^  words,  that  the  truth  to  be  belietm), 
la  the  matter  of  Revelatum,  may  sometimes  be  of  so  indeterminsf* 
a  deppee,  as  to  preclude  certainty;  but  to  suppose  that  tbew 
can  be  room  for  doubt  as  to  any  essential  point,  is  to  impeack 
tbe  sufficiency  of  Revelation  itself.  The  objections  which  fof« 
tbe  pretence  for  doubt  in  matters  of  religion,  seldom,  boweftfy 
rapect  so  much  tbe  elearness  of  the  evidence,  as  the  nattft 
of  the  thing  wrhidi  is  tbe  substance  of  the  doctrine,  and  tb* 
with  which  it  is  ownetl  that  it  aeetiia  to  be  revealedf 
in  the  mind  o(  tbe  aceiHic,  the  chief  difficulty  which  k* 
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bu  to  obviate.  In  such  a  case,  doubt  and  belief  are  obviously 
fihewn  to  have  no  necessary  relation  to  the  clearness  of  evi* 
dcDce, 

What  is  the  tankage  of  the  Scriptures  ?  any  man  will  do 
«  the  will  of  God,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it 

be  of  God.'*  That  subjection  of  the  understanding  to  Divine 
teaching,  which  is  involved  in  the  obedience  of  faith,"  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  attainment  of  that  degree  of  knowledge  and 
persuasion  which  the  suHicicnt  evidence  by  which  the  truth  is 
accompanied,  is  adapted  to  afford  ;  while  it  is  the  only  means 
of  putting  tlic  believer  in  possession  of  that  peculiar  kind  of 
evidence,  which  results  from  the  ascertained  correspondence  of 
tlie  truths  of  Christianity  to  his  own  character  ann  his  moral 
wants.  He  who  is  the  Author  of  Revelation,  knows  what 
degree  of  evidence  is  sullicient  to  leave  the  unbeliever  without 
excuse;  nor  is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  a  degree  indetinitely 
biglior  would  sntlice  to  overcome  that  native  repugnance  to  the 
facts  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  practical  consequences  resulting 
from  them,  in  which  determined  doubt  originates.  Those  who 
believe  not  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  would  not  cease  to  doubt^ 
were  one  to  arise  from  the  deai). 

The  duty  to  believe,  then,  is  not  regulated  by  the  degree 
of  evidence ;  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  obedience ;  a  disposition 
of  mind  for  which  there  is  as  much  scope  at  the  lowest  degree 
of  knowledge  or  probability,  as  at  the  highest  attainable  point 
of  assureil  persuasion  ;  for  it  is  as  much  our  duty  to  obey  upon 
die  slightest,  as  u|>on  the  highest  degree  of  probability.  The 
proper  scope  for  the  moral  exercise  of  the  understanding,  lies 
oetween  the  two  points.  The  probation  of  men,  as  accountable 
beings,  consists,  in  part,  in  their  being  left  to  decide  and  act 
ujion  a  degree  of  evidence  sullicient,  yet  short  of  overpowering  ; 

*  and  their  manner  of  treating  this  subject,*  to  use  the  words 
of  Bishop  Butler,  ‘  nhewt  what  U  in  their  heart,  and  is  an 

*  exercijte  of  it.' 

We  call  it  then  a  false  candour,  cliargoablo  on  gross  mis- 
Mneeption  of  the  nature  of  religious  obligation,  which  leads  a 
man  to  regard  an  unbeliever  as  simply  mistaken  in  bis  opinions. 
The  innocence  of  error  in  matters  of  religion,  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  present  suiTicient  means  of  arriving  at  truth,  is  a 
notion  which  obtains  no  countenance  from  the  dictates  of 
Wj^pired  truth.  The  charity  which  ‘‘  hoi>eth  all  things,**  can 
jisnlly,  perhaps,  run  into  excels ;  but  it  takes  a  direction  as 
irrational  as  it  is  unwarranted,  when,  instead  of  regulating  our 
Conduct  towards  the  individual,  and  stimulating  our  exertions 
for  his  welfare,  it  leads  us  indolently  to  speculate  on  possibilities 
H  variance  witli  the  existing  fact  of  his  avowed  character,  and 
VoL.  IX.  N.8.  Ik 
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to  suppose  that  his  rojiH^tion  of  the  only  means  of  salvation,  mj 
have  a  virtuous  cause,  and  a  safe  issue. 

It  is  evident,  Uiat  on  most  of  the  points  which  distin^iish  tie 
Christian  from  the  infidel,  Bishop  Watson's  opinions  were  ao( 
decided,  lie  Quotes  with  high  satisfaction,  the  following  decU- 
ration  of  l>r.  liar  wood  : 

*  After  expending  a  great  deal  of  time  in  discussing,  I  aiDDcitber 
an  Athanasian,  Arian,  or  a  Socintan,  but  die  fully  confirmed  in  tbe 
great  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  a  resurrection,  and  a  futan 
state  of  eternal  bleasednets  to  all  sincere  penitents  and  good  Chrs. 
tians.* 

In  a  similar  strain,  is  the  extract  he  gives  from  the  learod 
Peter  Daniel  Huett. 

*  **  If  any  man  ask  me  what  I  am,  since  I  will  be  neither  acadeniei 

^  nor  sceptic,  nor  eclectic,  nor  of  any  other  sect ;  1  answer  iJiai  I 
**  am  of  my  cnon  opinion^  that  is  to  say  Jregf  neither  submitting  nj 
**  mind  to  any  autliority,  nor  approving  of  any  thing  but  what  saeoi 
**  to  me  to  conic  nearest  tlie  truth ;  and  if  any  should,  either  iron* 
**  cally  or  flatteringly,  call  us  ;  that  is,  men  who  stick  oolj 

**  to  Uicir  own  sentiments,  we  shall  never  go  about  to  hinder  it.”  ’ 

Taking  Bishop  Watson's  implied  approbation  of  such  deds- 
rations  as  these,  in  connexion  with  his  conduct  towards  thi 
Duke  of  Grafton,  and  Mr.  Gibbon,  there  is  just  cause  to  eDte^. 
tain  the  fear,  that  to  whatsoever  the  difference  of  sentimeil 
between  the  advocate  for  Christianity  and  his  opponent  roigb 
amount,  the  foundation  of  that  difference,  as  regards  his  Lord* 
ship's  belief,  was  not  laid  any  deeper  tlion  the  iinderstandiig. 
It  should  seem,  that  oven  in  his  own  conscious  judgement,  thi 
ground  upon  which  he  believed  in  the  truth  of  Christianity,  wm 
not  very  dissimilar  from  that  upon  which  he  supposed  the  uo- 
believer  rt*jecte<l  it,  and  that  he  eonsideretl  sincere  persuasiott  if 
possessing,  in  either  case,  in  relation  to  tlie  character,  the  stini 
moral  value;  nay,  the  reasoiiahleiiess  of  doubt  might  in  Ik 
view,  exceed  the  reasonableness  of  belief,  in  cases  where  dooU 
was  the  result  of  more  enlargf  d  investigation  and  more  libeiil 
inquiry.  Faith,  as  a  moral  act  of  obedience  to  the  Divine  an* 
thority  of  Revelation,  had  as  little  to  do,  apparently,  with  bi 
Lordship's  convictions  in  favour  of  religion,  as  with  the  iuhdel'i 
reasonings  against  it.  The  authenticity  of  Christianity  reifi 
U|H>n  liiiman  testimony  ;  the  substance  of  the  Christian  diK'trioi, 
u|M)n  Divine  testimony.  Human  testimony  is  a  spix^ies  of  efi* 
dcnco  cogniiahle  by  the  reason  ;  Divine  testimony  requires  ll* 
exercise  of  that  modifieation  of  belief,  which  the  Scriptures  de¬ 
nominate  faith :  the  former  Dr.  Watson  received  as  fully  deri¬ 
sive  of  the  historic  facts  of  Cliristiunity;  the  latter  ap^icars 
to  have  furnished  any  part  of  Uic  basis  of  lus  creed.  The 
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ferfAce,  then,  between  him  and  Mr.  Gibbon,  consisted  not  so 
Hiuch  in  his  believing  what  the  otlier  did  not  believe  ;  as  in  his 
mlmitting  one  sficcies  of  evidence  in  favour  of  religion,  wliilo 
Mr.  Gibbon  reii^cted  both  the  one  and  tlie  other — the  attestaiiou 
of  its  facts,  and  the  authority  of  its  doctrines. 

•That  Jesus  Christ  lived,  disd,  rose  from  the  dead,  and  ascended 
ioto  heaven,*  (writes  the  Bishop  to  a  gentleman  who  addressed  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,)  *  are  facts  esta¬ 
blished  by  better  historical  testimony  than  that  Alexander  foughc 
Dtrius,  conquered  Persia,  and  passed  into  India.  But  on  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ  all  our  hopes  as  men,  and  our  obligations  as  Chris¬ 
tians,  arc  founded.  And  if  we  have  as  great  or  greater  reason  to 
believe  that  fact,  than  we  have  to  believe  almost  any  fact  recorded 
in  hbtory,  we  shall  act  irrationally,  and,  in  a  matter  of  such  high 
concern,  foolishly  and  culpably,  if  we  withhold  our  assent  to  it ;  and 
if  we  do  assent  to  it,  our  duty  is  obvious.* 

Coin|)are  this  with  the  ])reccding  paragraph  in  the  aame  letter. 

•  As  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  neither  your  con¬ 
cern  nor  mine  to  explain  them  ;  for  if  they  are  mysteries,  they  can¬ 
not  be  explained.  But  our  time  may  be  more  f  rop<’rly  employed  in 
enquiring  whether  there  are  so  many  mysteries  in  Christianity  ns  the 
Deists  say  there  are.  Many  doctrines  have  been  imposed  on  the 
Christian  world  as  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  which  have  no  founda- 

whatever  in  Scripture.  Instead  of  defending  these  doctrines,  it 
u  die  duly  of  a  real  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  to  reprobate  them  an 
;^^enous  excrescences,  corrupting  the  lair  form  of  genuine  Chris¬ 
tianity.* 

What  the  doctrines  arc  to  which  the  Rishon  alludea,  it  is  not 
iliIBcult  to  surmise ;  hut  we  have  no  wish  to  (to  violence  to  that 
reserve  whicli  is  inuiiUaiiied  throughout  the  volume,  as  to  tlie 
sjiecitic  character  of  liis  religious  sentiments.  Wo  know,  indeed, 
that  ill  common  with  (he  majority  of  the  Episcopal  Bench, 
orthodox  and  lietorodox,  he  had  a  horror  of  Calvinism,  and  he 
!  'tts  one  ol‘  those  who  ardently  desired  a  revision  of  the  Liiturgy. 

I  ‘  1  am  not,’  he  allirins,  however,  ‘  an  Unitarian  by  which  term 
I  conceive  that  his  Lordship  understood  something  hehno 
:  Ariaii,  and  that  the  disavowal,  therefore,  does  not  express 
odecideil  lielief  in  the  proper  D^ty  of  Christ :  all  that  appears 
I  K  ‘  that  the  pre-existence  of  Christ*  he  held  to  be  the  doctrine 
^  tbo  New  lestament,  and  that  he  regarded  him  as  sustaining 
hie  character  of  a  Saviour. 

*  The  fact  is,*  says  his  Lordship,  *  that  I  was  early  in  life  accustomed 
to  miithetnatioal  (fiscussion, and  the  certainty  attending  it;  and  not 
^ting  u'Uh  that  certainty  in  the  science  of  metaphysics^  of  nainral  or 
^ated  refigion^  I  have  an  habitual  tendency  to  an  hesitation  of 
rather  than  to  a  peremptory  dcciiion  on  many  points* 
^  I  pray  God  to  pardon  ibis  my  wavering  in  less  eseential  points, 
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nincc  it  proceeds  not  from  any  immoral  propensity,  and  is  atterny 
by  a  (inn  belief  of  a  resurrection  and  a  future  state  of  retribution, » 
described  in  the  Ctospcls.’ 

Not^vitlistandini^  the  inference  which  might  be  fairly  dnn 
from  this  meagre  confession  of  faith,  that  these  were  the  only 
points  on  which  he  had  found  certainty  attainable,  we  have  m- 
son  to  hope  that  his  belief  did  not  terminate  here.  InasuUe- 
«ptent  letter  to  the  Duke  of  (irafton,  ^  who  thought  himsoK 

*  dying,’  there  ocenrs  perhaps  the  fullest  exposition  of  his  sentn 

inents,  ami  it  is  the  more  striking,  in  some  rcspeiis,  as  bciij; 
addressed  to  a  S(H’inian,  althongli  it  is  very  fur  from  being  sitn* 
factory.  I 

‘  Why  should  we  be  disturbed  by  gloomy  apprehensions  of  deatkl 
since  he  who  made  us  can  and  will,  even  in  death,  preserve  uifl 
Unless  we  cease  to  love  him,  (which  neither  you  nor  I  can,  I  trust,! 
ever  do,)  he  will  not  cciu^e  to  love  us  :  the  human  race,  in  fulling  fron  I 
their  first  estate,  did  not  fall  from  the  love  of  God.  Are  we  not  assured  I 
that  ‘  God  so  loved  the  world*  (even  in  its  fallen  state — that  world  | 
which  some,  even  good  men,  represent  as  a  mass  of  corruption  rhi*  I 
nted  to  tlie  very  core,  and  doomed  before  its  existence,  to  cverlastio^ 
not  merely  perdition,  hut  punishment,)  '  that  he  gave  his  odIt 

*  begotten  Son,  who  every  one  who  beiieveth  in  him  may  not  perkii 
‘  but  have  everlasting  life?  John  iii.  lb.* 

It  is  nnncccHsary  to  pursue  the  snhjeot  further.  Bishop 
Watson  was,  we  think  few  will  deny,  a  liberal  man,  and  a  candid 
man  ;  a  man  of  upright  intentions  and  of  nnatteeted  sinccriu. 
II  is  liberality  was,  however,  in  part  the  elleet  of  indecision  o(  I 
sentiment,  while  his  (’undonr  was  grounded  on  false  reasoniig, 
nnd,  we  must  he  nllow(Hl  to  add,  ignorance  of  religion.  H» 
own  ingennons  representation  of  himself,  conveys  the  idea  of  i 
man  “  always  learning,  ami  never  able  to  arrive  at  the  knowlodjS! 
of  the  truth  who,  at  the  very  time  he  was  a  teaeher  of  otlirrs, 
had  need  to  he  himself  confirmed  in  the  first  principles  of  thf 
oracles  of  (»o<l ;  for  not  even  at  the  close  of  life  had  lie  got 
beyond  what  the  Apostle,  in  reproving  the  Hebrews,  r*nb 
among  those  very  initial  truths,  “  the  resnrn'Ctioii  of  the  dcail” 
Tims  arc  the  things  of  Hod  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudePt! 
II  ow  Call  they  wlio  roci'ive  honour  one  of  another,  I 

jiir  ing  to  be  called  Uahhi,  before  they  have  entered  the  whodl 
of  ('liris!  }  \  IVoh»ssor  of  Chemistry  is  to  traiismigrilf 

iuto  n  IG'giiis  l*ri)fessor  of  Divinity  :  and  nothing  sliuuW 
M*ein  to  he  easier  than  the  pr<Kt*ss.  At  the  p(Tiod  of  his  ip* 
pointinenl  to  the  theologiiMl  chair,  Dr.  \V.  knew,  by  his  own  cob* 
b‘s>ioii,  ‘  as  Him  h  ol  divinity  as  couhl  he  exiMsKii 

‘  from  a  man  whose  course  of  studies  had  be<‘ii  directed  to,  ^ 

‘  whose  time  h  id  htsMi  occ'M/u**  ^/  m  other  pursuils !’  but 

now,  ‘  theology,*  as  he  savs,  ‘  dt  iiuuded  his  care’ ;  and  in 
cisely  the  same  spirit,  and  with  Uie  bamc  coutidcucc  ol*  success 
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in  wliich  he  had  successively  cn^ajjed  in  tlie  study  of  the  Greek 
and  Human  ebssics,  had  ‘  sought  for  fame  in  mathematical  know- 
‘  led^c’,  and,  during  seven  years,  Imd  immersed  himself  in  (he 
pursuit  of  chemical  discovery,  he  entered  upon  (he  stiuly  of 
tlieoloijy,  to  qualifif  himself  for  (he  ollice  to  >«'hich  the  iuiani> 
uiuus  voice  of  the  University  had  raised  him.  In  this  new 
pursuit,  however,  he  soon  felt  himself  strani^cly  hallled  :  that 
perseverin"  attention  which  ha<l  eiiahled  him  to  ]>enetrate  the 
arcana  of  science,  and  to  conduct  the  most  abstruse  process  of 
niatlieinatieal  reasonin*^,  here  seemed  to  he  of  no  avail.  At  the 
very  threshold  of  the  Temple  he  stood  repelled  and  bewildered, 
ts  if  unable  to  discover  the  entrance.  I'lic  first  measure  he 
adapted,  was,  indeed,  a  wise  one.  He  knew  (hut  if  there  was 
such  a  thin*;  as  theoloi'ical  science,  it  must  rest  n)>on  the  cer- 
tiinty  of  fact,  that  facts  must  form  the  principlen  of  the 
scit*nce,  and  that  these  facts  were  to  bo  sought  for  only  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  In  discarding,  therefore,  all  the  speculations 
of  uninspired  human  wisdom,  he  noted  the  part  of  a  philosopher: 
tluNc  he  knew,  had  no  pretensions  to  certainty,  and  could  he  of 
no  use  to  him,  as  materials,  in  arran^int'  a  system  of  theology 
that  should  deserve  the  name  of  science.  But  when  he  pro- 
ce<*ded  to  invi'sti^ate  the  Bible  for  himself,  it  was  inevitable  for 
him  to  |HMceive,  that  an  order  of  facts  are  there  alluded  to, 
relative  to  the  moral  condition  of  man  and  the  state  of  the  heart, 
which  had  no  existence  in  his  own  consciousness,  and  the  ap¬ 
propriate  evidence  of  which  was  derivable  from  no  other  source/ 
To  a  man  who  had  too  much  f^ood  sense  and  honesty  (o  f^et  rid 
of  a  plain  text  by  a  false  ('loss,  or  an  improved  readiiur,  there 
arc  several  declarations  of  the  kind  we  allude  to,  which  must 
have  tended  very  much  to  rpi>pess  the  (confidence  with  which 
he  set  out  on  the  iiujuiry.  VVlmt,  for  instance*,  could  he  more 
enoharrassiui'  to  a  mind  not  conscious  of  having  undergone  the 
spiritual  clian^c  they  describe,  nor  dissatisfied  with  its  own 
ri^ittH)usiiess,  than  to  read,  that  Christ  came  not  (o  (^all  the 
“  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance that  “  the  whole  need 
“  nut  the  physician  that  “  except  a  man  be  born  a;^ain,  he 
**  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven  that  the  natural  man 
“  perceivetli  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  neither 
**  can  he  know  them  positions  which  evidently  intimate, 
that  a  peculiar  state  of  heart  is  absolutely  indispensable  as  a 
prc-rcquisite  to  the  rigjht  understandiiu^  of  the  Gos|>el.  The 
doctrine  of  religious  conversion  would  be,  to  such  a  man,  (ar 
tnore  unintelligible  and  mysterious,  than  the  Incarnation,  or 
than  Predestination  itself;  the  more  so,  as  the  appropriate 
evidence  of  its  truth  consists,  in  part,  in  its  accordance  with 
^X|>erience.  With  this  specks  of  internal  testimony,  which,  in 
the  aflairs  of  life,  is  held  to  be  a  legitimate  source  of  evidence, 
^  feolid  basis  of  certainty,  our  Professor  had  little  or  no  ac- 
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iliiainfaiu’o  ;  and  sinct*  ull  kiionlt  tly^o  rests  upon  evidence,  froaH 
this  iinpcrl’oction  in  the  i'uuiidatiuii  ri'SHited  a  ('orrl'^ pondii^H 
<!rrieu  n(’y  in  the  su|H'r*‘liuctuie  ;  and  lie  unist  littve  telt  nl 
lie  eoutesses  he  lelt  nn  some  other  points :  ‘  I  lu\e  re-.id  voluiooH 
‘  on  till*  subject,  hut  1  kmnv  nothin;;.’  Nor  utue  these  the  odIj  I 
class  ot  l’acfs  which  must  have  iipjieaied  (‘iivelopetl  in  inysterioito  I 
darkness,  owinq;  to  his  not  heinL:  in  possession  ot’the  clew  to  tils.  ■ 
eovc'ry.  'I'lie  harmony  ol  tiie  various  paits  ol‘  the  Christian  syi.  I 
tern,  its  ada{>ta(ion,  as  a  scheie.e  urieeo\ery,  to  the  nctnal  coi- ■ 
ditioii  ol  hnmuii  luxlnre,  tin*  ineral  iu*e4‘s>ity  of  the  revo^W  I 
CNpetlient  lor  reconciliin^  the  world  to  its  lilai.cr,  and  theiki 
InslruMons  which  the  (lospel  exhibits  of  liie  Divine  perler  lioBi,  ■ 
which  altotpnher  lonn  a  body  oi  internal  eviilence  most  satis*  ■ 
fyin"  io  the  believer,  \v<  re  considerations  in  bis  mind  ol  little 
force,  since  he  had  not  learnoil  the  iirst  principles,  hy  the  hel^ 
of  which  alone  he  coidd  work  the  prohlem.  \V  ith  re;;anl  t« 
those  truths  wiiieh  could  not  huse  been  known  had  they  not 
been  revealed,  faith,  in  the  Divine  tesiintontf  is  the  oii/| 
fiu  an^  of  knoik  ledijey  hectuise  that  testimony  is  the  only  |)0i- 
^iblc  cviih  nee  of  their  tiutli.  V/e  feel  warranted  hy  our  Au¬ 
thor's  confession,  in  sayiin;,  that  he  was  disrpiuliiied  by  his 
habits  of  mind,  for  the  perception  of  this  species  of  evidence; 
lie  was  not  in  a  moral  condition  to  submit  to  the  witness  of 
iiod,  as  tho  law  of  Im  IIoI  ;  and  hence  arose  his  complaint,  that 
iu  thcoloq^y  he  did  not  meet  with  that  certainty  which  nccom* 
panics  mathematical  reasonings;  a  complaint  which  a  habit  of 
prayer,  and  a  meek  dependence  on  (he  illumination  of  Divinr 
teacbiiii;, " which,  in  other  words,  an  experimental  insight  into 
the  spiritual  nature  of  religion,  ami  of  the  luets  on  which  ite 
doctrines  rest,  would  most  assuredly  have  obviated.  “  If  owj 
of  you  lack  wis<loin,”  says  JSt.  James,  “  let  him  ask  of  GwL 
But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing;  wavering.”  For  with 
record  to  a  man  of  this  description,  it  is  added,  “  him  not 
“  think  that  he  shall  receive  any  tliintc  of  the  Lord.  A  doubl^ 
“  minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways.”  To  he  assailed  with 
doubts,  sometimes  of  the  most  painful  description,  is  the  trial 
of  many  a  sincere  l)eliever  ;  but  that  state  of  total  hesitancy, « 
which  the  Bishop  confesses  that  he  remained  tbrouefh  life,  h 
chargeable,  nut  on  any  deticieneV  in  the  evidence  viiih  which  Chria- 
tianity  is  aecompauied,  but  on  causes  wbicli  bml  their  exi^tenc^ 
iu  his  own  t4'mp(T  and  character.  “  If  any  man  amonuT 
**  scemeih  to  be  wise  in  this  worhl,  let  him  iK'conio'a  fool  tliit 
bo  may  be  wise."  “  ’I  bis  is  a  hard  sayini;”  to  Begiti* 
Brofessors,  and  Heads  of  Colleges  :  “  Who  can  hoar  it  ?” 

,  The  Aiu  cdotes  relatiin;  to  Bishop  Watson's  political 
occupy  die  remainder  of  this  Article. 

( Tij  in  tike  nvjet  yvmber.J 
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have  scarcely  ever  called  (lie  attention  of  our  readers  to 
a  subj<>ct  of  more  awakeiiiiii^  interest,  than  is  that  of  the 
Toluene  before  us.  Ireland,  the  youm^er  sister  of  the  Uriiish 
empire,  which  has  every  cupability  of  beintr  rendered  onr  strength 
and  our  t^lory,  and  which  oiu;ht,  upon  every  jirineiple  of  reason 
and  to  have  been  made  to  bless  the  day  of  its  union  with 

(his  country,  has  been  for  apes  our  ?>erplexity  and  renroaeh. 
Willi  a  rarely  failing  jiiinctuality  we  have  acted  uji  to  Frank- 
liids  picture  of  our  politico-national  cliuructer:  *  1  have  buc 

•  one  rule  to  go  by  in  judging  of  (hose  peojile,  whicli  is,  that 
<  whatever  is  prudent  for  tliem  to  do,  they  will  omit;  and  what 

*  U  most  imprudent  to  he  done,  they  will  do  it.*  it  would  seem 
as  if  Ireland  had  been  the  field  of  cxjieriinent,  for  the  agency 
of  weakness  and  wickedness  in  the  cultivation  of  crimes  and 
roiseries.  Overwhelming  proofs  of  this  are  adduced  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  work.  A  system  of  education  for  Ireland,  pietending  to 

national,  and  supported  by  an  annual  grant  from  our  taxes 
of  fortif  thousand  pounds,  in  addition  to  an  income  of  twenty 
thousand  a  year  from  vested  property, — is,  in  fact,  a  perfidious 
morkery  of  the  public,  a  fraud  on  the  Guvermnent,  an  insult 
to  England,  and  a  curse  to  Ireland  1  This  may  seem  extrava- 
giiiit  language  ;  but  it  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  whicli 
we  have  hero  a  melancholy  detail,  supported  by  official  papers. 

Fiw.  the  signature  of  tlic  Dedication  to  Uie  Committee  of 
the  Hoii^e  of  Cointiious  on  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  we  find 
that  the  Author  is  Mr.  Robert  Steveu,  a  gentleman  well  known 
among  the  body  of  J^iidoii  merchants,  for  his  probity,  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  public  spirit.  We  are  sure  that  he  has  volunteereil 
this  service  to  humanity  and  ]>atriolism,  ami  has  taken  upon 
him  (he  deep  responsibility  of  his  avermeiita,  without  the  slight¬ 
est  personal  interest  or  intluenee  of  connexions,  and  from  no 
earthly  motive  hut  the  love  of  virtue,  and  the  hope  of  serving 
the  best  inU^rests  of  our  sister  island.  We  cordially  wish  him 
success  in  this  generous  work  ;  and  most  devoutly  we  trust  that 
the  grief  and  imlignatioii  whicli  this  exposure  will  raise  in  every 
honest  mind,  will  rise  to  the  proper  quarter,  and  lead  to  a  re¬ 
medy  of  the  crying  evil. 

From  the  time  of  Elizabetli  to  that  of  George  1.  a  variety  of 
methods  wore  employed  by  Government,  fur  improving  the 
condition  of  the  Irish,  and  for  promoting  the  Protestant  reli- 
pioii  among  them.  Had  these  methods  been  the  device  of  ati 
enemy,  in  order  to  counUTacl  in  the  most  effectual  manner 
their  avowed  purpose,  we  should  ifty  thit  they  were  well  con- 
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drived.  Of  tlirso  Mr.  S.  j»ives  iis  soiiir  brief  notices,  before ^ 
arrives  nl  bis  princi|iiil  subject. 

‘  From  tbe  reign  of  Henry  the  Kiglilli  it  !)»'c:ime  u  favouriii 
object  u'ilb  tlie  Kngliiih  (lovernnicnt,  to  eradicate  the  lri**b  langua|t 
I'Ijc  statesircn  of  that  day,  and  even  of  later  times,  di<l  not  iinda. 
•tnnd,  ibat  the  destruction  of  a  living  langtiape  by  force,  even  of  | 
eon(|ucred  country,  could  only  be  effected  by  tbe  exterminatioa  if 
the  people. 

*  Kvery  attempt  served  only  to  atladi  them  more  fondly  to  tht 
language  of  their  forefathers,  and  iiuluccd  tlieiu  t«»  .cling  with  moit 
entbubiuhlic  atVection  to  tbe  best  reiic  of  theii  ancient  indepeiuieoot 
About  tbe  year  n  law  \iab  pa^.'^cd,  to  render  general  tbe  Uierf  | 

tbe  Fnglish  language,  habit,  and  order.  F.ngli>b  .schools  were  to  be 
opened,  and  the  diilJren  compelled  to  learn  that  foreign  tongue, 

'1  he  road  to  spiritual  preferment  was  confined  to  those  who  c<nik 
Fpcak  ICrgli^h.  .\s  might  have  been  expetted.  tl»e  English  language 
made  liltic  way.  What  was  done  by  the  (iovcrninent  in  the  way  ofedu. 
cation  was  nH)rc  from  political  motives,  than  any  wish  for  the  moral  hn. 
provi'ment  of  the  people.  Accustomed  to  consider  tbe  existence  rf 
the  Irish  language  as  hostile  to  the  interests  of'  England,  they  carried 
their  antiputliy  so  far  as  to  order,  that  when  no  minister  could  bi 
found  capable  of  reading  the  Liturgy  in  English,  it  should  be  reud  h 
Latin. 

'  Who  can  look  back  on  tlic  condition  of  Ireland  at  that  time,  with* 
out  the  dcencsl  regret  ?  Several  millions  of  our  fellow -snbj,,*cts,  age 
after  age,  slmt  up  in  the  gri»sscst  ignorance  and  siip^rstition  !  No  | 
Protest.int  ministers,  no  Ihotestant  sclioolmasters,  who  could  instruct  * 
them  in  their  own  language,  were  provided  for  them.  Thus  they 
were  left  to  the  devious  itiipulse  of  an  untutored  miml,  tbe  influence 
of  the  priest  became  doubly  augmented,  whilst  that  of  the  ProtestMt 
teacher  w  as  proportion.ihly  diminished.  In  proof  of  this,  1  need  oolf 
ftate,  that  those  countits  which  are  properly  Irish,  where  the  Englisit 
is  rarely  spoken,  are  considered  as  consisting  cidcHy  t)f  C  athulici. 
The»^e  the  proportion  of  ITotestunts  is  very  small. 

*  Had  the  iligiu.iiids  of  Scotland  been  treated  in  a  similar  manner 
had  the  same  mistaken  policy  itbtained  there  ;  liad  Frotestant  mini- 
liters  r  fu.Ncd  to  instruct  tlic  people  in  ihcir  own  language,  and  had 
the  Ciaclic  been  confined  to  the  missionaries  of  Uonic  ;  who,  that  if 
acquainted  with  the  Highland  character,  docs  not  perceive  whit 
would  have  been  the  const qiiencc  ?  Happily  lor  ('a!cdoni:i,  her  soni» 
in  their  own  longue,  wlierein  they  were  born,  have  beard  their  in« 
structors  declare  the  wonderful  works  of  God.*  pp.  ‘i — 4. 

*  The  Chartered  Schools  originated  in  the  year  1733,  when  King 
George  the  Sccotul  incorporated  hy  charter  a  Society  for  the*  encoo- 
ragement  of  I  roteslant  Schools  throughout  Ireland.  The  professed 
ohJec4  wa<;  to  put  down  Fopery,  and  extend  the  l*rotcstant  n  ligioo ; 
but  its  actual  operation  went  to  the  kidnapping  of  children  of  (’atlioli® 
alM»ve  six  years  of  age,  and  atlerwanU  at  the  age  of  two  ycart,  ami  re¬ 
moving  them  from  their  parents  to  the  dist  int  provinces  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  better  to  prevent  all  coummiucations  with  their  rclauonf* 
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On  tills  ff'afure  of  the  plan  Steven  indicriiautly  exclaims, 

‘  Who  could  hlamc  a  Catholic  parent  for  revolting  at  the  thought 
of  entruslicig  his  infant  into  the  hands  of  strangers  ?  This  measure  left 
him  the  only  sJ'd  alternative,  of  either  saeriticing  parental  alfection^  or 
sealing  up  his  offspring  in  ignonuico  ':n:i  Rnpcrstilion.  And  do  we 
bring  the  present  state  of  the  Catholic  population  as  a  charge  against 
them  }  In  truth,  we  are  principals  in  the  olfcnice.  O  !  it  is  full  time  to 
change  our  measures.  Let  the  Country,  let  Parliament,  act  liberally. 
Justice  compromises  no  right,  a. id  wacrilices  no  principle.’  p.  10, 

>Ve  shall  extract  two  or  (lirce  passages  more,  and  we  are 
convinced  that  these  passages  will  he  more  s.itisfactory  to  our 
readers,  than  any  speculations  ot  our  own  on  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  in  it. 

*  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  concise  history  of  the  origin  of  tlic 
.Society;  the  objects  which  it  embraced,  the  p«*wer»  with  wliieh  it  was 
irmed,  the  sources  and  amount  of  its  income,  and  its  progressive  in¬ 
crease,  with  its  dishiirseinent.s  ;  the  mismanagement  and  abuse  of  the 
public  funds  intrusted  to  its  care,  and  its  failure  in  the  aceomplisli- 
mont  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  incoq>orated,  and  for  whicli  the 
largo  grants  I  have  stated,  were  ninde  ;  vi/..  the  increase  of  Protost- 
•Mlinni,  and  the  extension  of  education.  1  have  cxhibiteil,  in  the 
He|)ort  of  17KS.  sncli  a  complication  of  misery  in  tfic  treatment  of  the 
pour  children,  and  such  gross  mismanagement  and  improper  conduct 
on  the  part  of  most  of  the  masters  and  mistresses,  as  has  seldom,  if 
ever,  been  exceeded  in  any  similar  national  establishment.  And  I 
now  res|R*clfnlly  call  on  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  to  state  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  to  the  Pritish  Empire,  whether  the  musters  are  not  still  al¬ 
lowed  to  trade  on  the  labour  of  the  children  for  their  own  profit  ?  as 
well  as  how  far  all  or  any  of  those  evils  which  that  Report  details  ara 
Tctcontiiuied.  1  have  shew'n,  that  after  an  expenditure  of  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  Ireland,  ns  far  us  the  Chartered  Schools 
•re  conccriu'd,  has  been  left,  nearly  as  they  found  her.  More  than 
half  a  cvnMiry,  the  most  important  era  of  Iieland’s  hiKtory,  has  Ireen 
lo*t  to  lier,  as  it  regards  n  national  system  of  education  ;  by  which  she 
has  been  preventeti  from  holding  on  her  inarch,  in  national  improvo- 
mcTjt,  with  the  other  kingdmns  of  the  British  Empire.  After  seventy 
ytarj*  experience,  what  impression  have  the  Chartered  Schools  made 
on  the  moral  condition  of  Ireland  ?  What  portion  of  the  inor  il  wilder- 
net^  has  she  enclosed  and  cultivated  by  means  of  this  large  ex^ien- 
diture?  Where  has  the  vine  and  the  myrtle  taken  place  of  the  bram¬ 
ble  and  the  tliorn  ?  Who,  acipiainted  with  Ireland,  and  the  state  off 
•ociciy  there,  does  not  deplore  the  want  of  education,  by  which 
generation  aher  generation  has  been  suttered  to  grow  up  and  die  in  the 
posiiest  ignorance  ?  And  whilst  the  poor,  in  ail  the  provinces  of  Ire- 
hnd,  have  been  sighing  for  the  education  of  their  children,  this 
^lety,  whose  funds  have  been  sufficiently  ample  for  the  instruction 
^  two  hundred  thou^^und  children  annually,  on  a  plan  of  daily  schools, 
have  been  cx(>eiiding  all  on  thirty-three  schools,  and  little  more  than 
^0  thousand  children  !  pp,  liO*  -1  Pi. 
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*  It  will  be  scarcely  credited,  (except  by  a  reference  to  the  T«ini 

grants,)  that  in  the  course  of  seventeen  years,  the  Imperial  Parii 
inenl,  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  any  public  inquiry,  that  I  ^ 
aware  of,  and  without  any  increase  of  sebooU,  have  expended  the  emr 
mou8  sum  of  and  upwards  ;  a  sum  larger,  by  .£200,00^ 

than  was  gninte<l  by  the  Irish  Parliament  during  a  space  of  fortyn 
years,  when  very  considerable  sums  were  expended  on  buildings 
furniture,  and  a  greater  number  of  schools  supported  by  the  luiiis 
tion.  If  the  present  waste  of  the  public  money,  on  a  scale  of  eduoaia 
small  and  unproductive,  be  persisted  in,  no  wonder  if  the  finances  ofth 
country  he  embarrassed.  Here  is  a  sum  granted  by  Parliament,! 
the  amount  of  .i'41,539  annually,  for  thirty-three  Chartered  Schook, 
and  all  this,  independent  of  the  large  income  enjoyed  by  the  Sodcti 
from  estates,  public  government  funds.  Sec.  See.  Arc.  which  may  k 
safely  estimated  at  a  sum  not  less  than  from  of  10,000  up  to  i^20,00t 
making  an  aggregate  of  j£?(31,000  per  annum. 

‘  And  1  would  usk.  What  correspondent  good  hat  been  done  k 
this  vast  sum,  for  the  improvement  of  Ireland  ?  Let  the  Coinmitteei 
Pifteen  answ  er  this  questirn,  if  they  can.  1  ask,  W  hat  great  monle 
political  benefit  has  accrued  to  Ireland,  or  to  the  Pritish  Empiit 
which  now  contributes  to  this  vast  expenditure,  from  these  Charting 
Schools,  as  on  axiology  for  a  national  system  of  education  for  the  poc 
of  In*land  ? 

*  But  had  it  been  otlienvise ;  had  it  appeared  in  the  course  of  di 
inquiry,  that  the  plan  was  good  os  far  as  it  went ;  that  the  funds,  pn 
vate  aod  p.arliamcntar}',  had  been  honestly,  discreetly,  and  ccois 
inically  ex|>endtHl;  that  the  children  were  well  fed,  well  clothed,  wdi 
lodged,  nut  over-worked,  and  their  education  goixl ;  that  a  strasge 
cottkl  not  visit  any  of  the  schools,  w  ithout  seeing  peace,  plenty,  heskk 
and  comfort  written  in  legible  characters  on  their  chubby  cheeb: 
that  all  the  boys  and  girls  turned  out  Protestants,  and  had  grown  if 
good,  virtuous,  and  useful  men  and  women  :  if  all  this  and  nnid 
more  had  been  the  result  of  the  Chartered  School  scheme,  of 
objections  to  the  system  would,  in  the  late  ami  pn^sent  state  of  edoei 
tion  in  Ireland,  have  been  still  insurmountable. 

‘  Were  thereat  this  time  a  general  dcorth  of  the  necessaries  of  lb 
in  Ireland,  and,  through  the  private  liberality  of  individuals  and  tb 
liounty  of  Parliament,  a  fund  of  was  annually  collected,  ei* 

pressly  for  the  inainteoance  of  poor  starving  children  througbX 
the  kingdom,  during  the  time  of  famine,  what  would  be  thouAtd 
those  to  whom  the  I'uiuls  were  intrusted,  when  it  was  understood, thf 
instead  of  extending  relief  generally,  they  luad  selected  two  thouiio^ 
Hiildrtn,  and  built  houses  for  their  reception  at  a  great  expemt; 
that  they  gave  large  salaries  to  oHicers,  and  to  masters  for  superiniei^ 
in^  tlie  children ;  anil  that  they  spent  more  money  on  buildiag^ 
otticers,  and  others  connected  with  the  establishment,  tlian  wouldfab 
the  two  thousand  children  ?  pp.  145—147. 

‘  It  rewains  therefore  to  be  acconnted  for^  Aotu,  in  Me  year  181^ 
w  ith  a  redaction  of  more  than  twenty  schools,  and  consequently  of  masten 
salaries,  land,  and  boanljor  themselves  and  families,  fsc.,  vcitn  hut  a  snd 
increase  of  children,  and  without  the  heavy  expense  of  building  scM 
houses^  i4tc  iSocicty  has  been  receiving  annually^  from  Pailiat^t 
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559,  independent  of  perhapn  not  less  iJhan  ‘20,000  pf  fised  annual 
jiKtmrr.  iVo  change  in  the  value  of  money y  prices  (f  prtjirisionsy  or 
flothingy  can/airhf  account  for  this,*  p.  19. 

*  thif  charter  school  system  he  fartheV  investi^atoil  *on  the  fair 
jtiirment  of  Dr.  and  Cr,  as  between  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  and 
the  Fiihlic.  Deriting  »o  large  a  sum  ns  .i -VOiOiK)  a  year  from  rarlia- 
lucnl,  let  i!s  see  how  the  account  stands. 

*  IJv  tlie  Society’s  own  shewing,  there  is  a  vast  sum  to  account  for, 
annually*  over  their  expenditure. 

*  They  state  the  charge  of  board,  education,  clothing,  masters. 
fcnrant<.  SiC,  for  each  child  to  be  ci'lS  annually  ;  and  1  shall  state  tha 
account  as  it  wdll  stand  on  their  own  authority. 

The  Chartered  School  Society  in  account  with  the  Public* 


£ 

To  amount  of  porli;\-^ 
meniary  grants  in  Irish  f  . 
money  from  1811  to^  ’ 
1S17,  for  seven  years  ) 
rerinanent  income,  at") 
aij,0(H)  per  aim.  for  >  105, ( 
Kviu  years . j 


Ry  2500  children,  nil 
XI 3  per  ana.  each,  for  >2*2^ 
years . } 


seven 


Py  balance  due  to  tlicl 
publicfroml8Iltol817j  * 


4I5,0C0 


415,000 


In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  we  read  statements  absolutely 
revolting  to  every  feeling  of  humanity  and  honesty,  in  relation 
to  the  perversion  of  private  bequests,  by  the  sliameless  dislio- 
npsty  of  trustees.  Idlest  generous  endouments  have  hmi  left 
I'T  hcnevolent  noblemen  and  others,  for  the  purposes  of  free 
Hucalion  in  Ireland;  but  the  number  of  instauees  in  which 
tlk'se  have  been  made  the  mere  instruments  of  base  gain,  with 
•n  o|k‘n  dereliction  of  the  obje'ct  contemplated  by  the  Founders, 
are  amazing  and  disgusting.  l»iit  we  sec»  that  ibese  passagt's 
arc  expunged  from  the  Second  Fiilition  ;  from  a  regard  to  pru¬ 
dence,  no  doubt,  and  the  hope  that  the  delinquents  wouhl  ra¬ 
ther  he  eonstrained  to  some  kind  of  reluctant  reformation,  than 
Ih*  eihibited  vs  they  deserve,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  public. 

It  is,  however,  a  beginning  of  consolation  to  the  friends  of 
Inland,  that,  notwithstanding  these  atrocious  iniquities,  soine- 
'I’ing  has  been  done,  and  is  still  doing,  with  faithfulness  and 
jlkciencv,  for  the  oiliication  of  its  swarming  population.  The 
Ilihemian  Society,  instituted  in  Ixmdoii  in  1800,  now  oiliicaiet 
**»  day-schools  above  27,000  children,  chiefly  catholics. 

‘  I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  kind  of  Schools  which  I  would  re¬ 
commend,  instead  of  the  boarding  and  clothing  plan.  In  doing  this, 
1  am  happy  in  being  able  to  refer  my  readers  to  an  extensive  and 
continued  experiment,  which  has  been  carrying  on  for  years  in  tha 
ot  lrelaucl|  under  the  coa*  and  at  the  expense,  of  thv  LonUoa 
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Hibernian  Society*  for  Schools,  and  for  the  circulation  of  the 
tures.  This  Society  Inis  now  three  hundred  and  forty -seven  SchooLI 
in  which  are  above  twenty-seven  thousand  Catholic  and  Proic^ 
children,  receiving  daily  instruction*  and  exhibiting  such  proofs 
excellency  and  success  of  the  plan,  as  must  convince  all  who  areie. 
c^u.iinted  with  it.  A  plan  which  must  recommend  itself  by  its  gret 
simplicity,  united  with  cfheiency.  In  the  plan  of  these  Schools*  then 
is  nothin:*  calculated  m  the  slightest  degree  to  cla.sh  w  ith  the  religiot 
peculiantics  of  the  Catholics.  'I’hey  are  open  to  all  religious  per. 
smtsions.  'i'he  only  books  used  in  them  are  Spelling-books,  witl 
Scripture  lessons,  and  the  New  restument. 

‘  The  childri'o,  as  they  advance  in  reading,  are  expected  to  comaii 
to  memory  a  certain  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  which  they  chcerfuBr 
do.  iiTid  in  many  cases  greatly  exceed  the  requisite  task.  Younm 
meet  wiiti  many  lirtle  ragged  boys  and  girls,  who  can  repeat  thirty, 
and  even  forty  chapters,  with  great  correctness. 

‘  There  are  catccliisms  allowed  in  the  Schools.  The  childw 
who  ci.n  rr:ul  the  'rcstainent,  arc  permitted  to  carry  it  home  erm 
evening  to  read  to  tlieir  parents  and  neighbours.  And  it  is  no  ub> 
common  siglit  to  see  the  cabin  full,  ami  persons  standing  round  the 
floor  listening  with  attention  and  wonder  to  the  word  of  God,  whichi 
re.ul  by  the  child,  to  the  no  small  delight  of  his  parent''.  In  thi 
nimple  anil  inotVensive  w:iy  luive  thousands  of  'restaments  found  lb« 
admission  into  the  cabins  of  the  ('atholics ;  and  by  the  silent,  but 
etfi*'  !cioi!s  operations  of  the  truth  on  the  heart,  under  the  divine 
ble.'sing,  many,  very  many  have  not  oidy  beeii  brought  over  from  the 
error.%  of  Popery,  hut  have  become  sincere  Christians. 

*  1  CHii  refer  to  the  testimony  of  a  most  respectable  clergyman  of  the 
Chnrch  of  Ireland,  who  attributes  the  great  increase  in  the  numberd 
hearers  in  his  ehmeh,  to  the  beneticiul  cHects  of  lliese  schools  inbii 

Iiarish  and  neighbourhood.  This  will  invariably  be  the  case  us  kno** 
edge  inercase.s  ;  and  the  churches,  which  have  been  almost  withoK 
licarert*  hiilierio,  will  be  well  attended.’  pp.  149 — l.^l. 

‘  .Another  proof  of  tlie  lilgli  approbation  of  these  Schools  bytbt 
Caliiolics  is,  that  in  a  variety  of  instances  they  are  held,  by  permi* 
Finn  of  the  priests,  in  their  chapels  ;  I  have  even  known  the  prifll 
aUiiiding,  to  hear  the  children  reptat  the  portions  of  Scripture  whick 
they  had  committed  to  memory  ;  and  I  must  speak  it  to  tnc  praised 
om-  C.'^holic  prelate,  and  of  many  of  the  priests,  who  have  count^ 
nanced  and  commended  Uiese  Free  Schools.  And  I  take  this  oppof- 
tunity  of  expressing  my  conviction  of  the  growing  liberality  of  the 
Koi.cui  clergy  of  Ireland.  'I1»is  may  be  expected  in  the  present  stils 
of  MW’iety  in  the  British  Empire.  The  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
Church  of  Koine  arc  the  same  ai.  in  the  days  of  Queen  Slary ;  but 
public  opinion  is  against  her  in  many  things,  and  particularly « 
v<  gurd  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  and  education  of  the  poor; 
and  notwithstanding  the  bulls  of  Popes,  tlicy  must  cither  yiidd  is 
some  nu‘R>ure,  or  risk  their  iiiHuence  over  the  people,  with  the  loss 
the  goiwl  opinion  of  the  liberal  and  humane. 

•  Some  years  since,  [ago]  the  Society  was  at  a  loss  for  Iri»b 
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tficher*.  When  they  commenced  Irish  classes  in  those  districts 
where  the  English  language  is  but  little  known,  they  were  under  the 
neccsihv  of  employing  Catholic  masters.  When  the  idea  was  first 
to  the  Committee,  it  excited  a  little  alarm.  They  felt  a 
h^ltution  in  committing  the  instruction  of  the  children  to  a  Catholic. 
But  on  further  consideration  of  the  subject,  they  saw  no  objections, 
gs  no  books  were  allowed  in  tlic  Schools  except  the  Spelling-book 
siui  New  Testament. 

*  The  Society  has  employed  such  as  were  competent ;  and  I  am 
happy  in  being  able  to  declare,  that,  after  many  years*  experience, 
tlierc  has  nothing  arisen  to  make  them  regret  their  decision.  1  am 
also  able  to  state,  that  not  a  few  of  them,  who  came  into  the  service  of 
tJic  Society'  bigoted  Catholics,  have,  through  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  renounced  the  errors  of  Popery,  and  become  consistent 
ind  decitled  Protestants. 

*  Tlte  poor  Catholic  population  had  for  years,  before  this  Society 
began  its  operations,  been  preparing  for  it,  by  an  universal  anxiety  for 
the  education  of  their  children.  They  hud  discovered  that  the  w’ont 
of  this  was  one  great  cause  of  their  degraded  condition.  This  gave 
rise  to  a  great  increase  of  Schools  throughout  the  kingdom.  But  alas  1 
it  was  any  thing  but  education.  The  whole  plan  of  what  they  dig¬ 
nified  witli  that  name,  had  a  direct  tendency  to  debase,  instead  of 
enlarging  and  elevating  the  mind  ;  to  bind  more  securely  the  infant 
conscience  in  the  chains  of  priestly  domination  ;  to  corrupt  the  hearts 
of  the  children,  by  the  reading  of  such  bonks  as  liistories  of  the  Irish 
Rapparees  and  Rogues,  the  Adventures  of  Captain  Frcne,  Impartial 
History  of  Ireland,  and  the  Treatise  of  tlie  Scapular ;  to  raise  in 
tliem  an  admiration  of  lawless,  profiigute,  and  successful  adventure  ; 
to  cherish  superstition,  and  become  the  nurseries  of  disloyalty  and 
rebellion.  In  these  Schools,  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  never  suf¬ 
fered  to  enter.  That  Sacred  Word,  the  entrance  of  which  giveth  light, 
whose  heavenly  doctrines  elevate  and  purify  the  soul,  whose  holy 
precepts  inculcate  every  relative  and  social  duty  ;  tliat  holy  book, 
whic!)  ought  invariably  to  form  the  basis  of  useful  instruction  for  the 
poor,  was  proscribed ! 

‘  And  it  was  no  extraordinary  thing  to  sec  a  large  number  of 
children  collected  togetlier  in  what  ihei^  called  a  School^  and  not  a 
book  used  nor  any  taught  to  read.  The  children  were  employed  in 
committing  to  memory  portions  of  the  Summary  of  Christian  Doctrine 
siul  the  Catechism,  as  tliey  were  given  out  by  the  priest,  or  master, 
tlut  they  might  be  caidy  versed  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Romish 
faith  and  worship.  'Fhe  good  sense  of  the  poor  parents,  a  large  portion 
of  which  is  generally  found  among  the  common  people  of  Ireland, 
perceived  that  this  was  not  education.  Happily  for  them,  at  this 
time  the  London  Hibernian  Society  commenced  her  operations ;  and 
••  her  schools  increased,  those  hot-beds  of  disaffection,  superstition, 
and  vice,  were  demolished.'  pp.  152—155. 

‘  These  Schools  have  also  achieved  much,  in  removing  that  anti- 
Rritihh  feeling  which  has  been  so  fruitful  of  misery  to  Ireland.  That 
J^hich  has  been  the  chief  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  re¬ 
bellion,  and  has  more  than  once  shaken  the  English  Government  there 
to  its  very  foundation,  is  now  happily  dying  away  in  those  dutrictf 
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where  the  Schools  abound.  Taught  from  their  infancy  to  coniidetl 
inipos«iibIe  for  an  Englishman  to  aeek  the  good  of  Ireland,  thcvhut 
been  jealous  of  him,  and  truly  they  have  had  much  to  justify 
Itut  now  they  see,  by  tlie  large  sums  gratuitously  expended  by  thes 
on  the  education  of  tlieir  children,  by  the  kind  and  liberal  wij^ 
w  hich  their  religious  prejudices  are  met,  that  it  is  truly  their 
and  their  good  ort/y,  which  is  aimed  at  in  all. 

‘  Another  very  important  effect  has  been  accomplished  in  lonr 
good  measure  tlirough  these  schools.  By  the  promiscuous  admudoi 
of  Catholic  and  Protestant  children  into  the  same  School,  mixing t»* 
gethcr  in  the  same  class,  and  at  their  play»  much  of  that  religiou 
rancour,  which  has  unhappily  been  mutual  in  Ireland,  is  tliui 
creasing.  What  rivers  of  blood  have  been  shed  through  this  «d* 
chrihtiun,  ungodly  spirit. 

•  Another  most  important  benefit  has  been  conferred  on  tin 
country  by  the  operation  of  the  London  Hibernian  Society’s  School^ 
a  gn‘al  change  is  visible,  in  reference  to  public  order  and  pet©, 
lliese  districts  form  a  very  striking  contrast  with  those,  where  lod 
Schools  have  not  been  planted.  In  the  late  disturbed  state  of  Irclasd 
these  counties  were  quiet,  notwithstanding  great  pains  had  been  ukn 
by  the  enemies  of  (lovernmcnt  to  induce  them  openly  to  abet  the 
cause  of  disutlection.  Were  this  simple  but  efficient  plan  carrM 
forward,  what  a  saving  of  expense  w'ould  it  produce  to  the  Country! 

1  have  no  doubt  that,  could  education  be  made  general,  the  wholi 
face  of  the  population  would  be  changed  in  a  few  years.  The  cabii 
and  the  mansion  would  be  alike  safe  from  the  attack  of  the  lawloi 
banditti — the  laws  cheerfully  submitted  to — the  cheering  title  d 
neighbour  and  brotlicr  w'ould  be  realised — industry  and  peace  wooU' 
universally  prevail,  and  Ireland  would  be  happy.  Instead  of  harinj  ] 
to  keep  up  a  standing  army  of  twenty  thousand  soldiers  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  public  neace  in  Ireland,  they  might  be  dispensed  with, 
and  in  one  w.ay  ana  another  there  might  be,  by  such  means,  one 
million  at  least  saved  annually  to  the  country. 

‘  'fhus,  by  the  i  xtension  of  there  8c!ioo1s,  and  the  circulation  of 
the  Seripturcs  throughout  the  bole  of  Ireland,  a  great  moral  rcro* 
lutiun  will  be  effVeted.  Had  not  the  I^ondon  Hibernian  Society  beci 
circumscribed,  through  the  deficiency  of  funds,  they  coulu  hiw 
counted,  at  this  time,  one  thomand  Schooh^  and  one  hundred  thousani 
children  under  in.ttrtf  tion, 

‘  W  hut  a  striking  contrast  do  these  Schools  also  furnish  to  the 
CbarteriHl  School  system,  in  reference  to  the  extent  of  their  operation!, 
and  the  numlKT  of^  children  !  Three  hundred  and  forty  SenooU  awl 
abme  twenty-seven  thou<?and  children  and  adults,  receiving  a  sub* 
stantial  and  useful  education,  for  little  more  than  one-lilteonth  partrf 
wbal  is  expended  on  only  two  thousand  five  hundred  chiliircB* 

Ip.  — BK). 

‘  Is  THE  NAME,  AND  ON  THE  BF.HALF  OF  THE  POOR  OV 
LAND,  I  call  ITOS  PARLIAMENT  TO  GRANT  AN  INVESTIGATION 

As  Parliament  values  Ireland’s  peace,  i'Rusr..RiTY,  an® 

HONOUR,  LET  HER  POUR  AJL  kDUCAIAD  }  AND  PoPEtty  WILL  t»00® 
LOSE  irs  INFLUENCE. 
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(  Had  well  regulated  day-schools  been  cstaldlscd  in  every  parithi  at 
the  commcncenieut  ot  the  Chartered  School  Society,  for  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  population,  without  any  restraints ;  hud  every  thing 
interfering  with  their  peculiarities  of  religious  opinions  been  carefully 
avoidetl,  restricting  tlie  books  in  use  in  the  Schools  to  the  Spelling 
book  and  tlie  Testament,  Ireland  would  have  presented,  at  this  day 
A  COIXTUY  KKLlGHTENF.n,  UNITED,  AND  HAPPY  ;  Ut  least  SUCh  19 
my  conviction.  She  would  not  have  needed  legions  of  soldiers  to  keep 
her  population  quiet.  Respect  for  tlie  laws,  social  order,  and  domestic 
peace,  would  have  taken  place  of  those  deadly  feuds,  lawless  combina¬ 
tions,  and  crimes,  which  have  so  long  disgraced  Ireland.  I  have  said,  iet 
the  poor  be  educated,  and  Popery  will  soon  lose  its  influence.  This  is 
not  an  opinion  hastily  formed.  Through  tlie  knowledge  obtained  by 
tlie  reading  of  tlie  Sacred  Scriptures,  where  the  instruction  in  reading 
wai  given  by  a  Catholic  master,  and  where  not  a  word  was  ever  said 
res{)ecting  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  the  Rome,  I  have  been  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  remarks  made  by  children^  on  some  of  the  peculiarities 
tf  their  doctrine  and  worship. 

‘  There  are  not  a  few  also  in  Ireland,  who  were  bred  up  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who  do  not  confess  to  the  Priest, 
who  est  meat  on  fast  days,  will  hear  a  sermon  in  a  Protestant 
church,  and  who  would  have  left  her  communion  long  ago,  hut 
for  the  shame  of  deserting  that  Church  whilst  under  political  perse¬ 
cution.  It  is  not,  1  would  humbly  submit,  Uie  continuance  of  penal 
statutes,  and  political  depression,  that  can  ever  remove  the  dire  ef¬ 
fects  of  centuries  of  misrule.  The  Irish  character  is  well  expressed 
in  her  motto:  **  Gentle  w^hkn  stroked,  fierce  when  provoked.**' 

I  Give  me  a  chosen  band  of  twenty  or  thirty  schoolmasters,  and  plenty 
ot  Bibles,  and  1  pledge  myself  to  enter  the  most  turbulent,  disturbed, 
(lidoyal,  and  barbarous  district  in  all  Ireland ;  and  in  a  very  short 
time,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  do  more  to  tranquillize  the  inhabitants 
than  an  army  of  tw’cnty  or  thirty  thousand  soldiers.  O  I  it  is  full 
time  to  try  what  gentleness  and  kindness  can  do  in  suMuing  those 
Nwions,  which  ages  have  contributed  to  rouse  and  strengthen. 
I'resent  to  the  Irish  peasantry,  then,  the  olive-branch  of  peace,— feci 
for  their  wrongs, — pity  their  ignorance,— -convince  them  that  you 
lympathize  with  them  under  their  national  depression,  that  you  are 
tliRnterestedly  seeking  tlicir  prosperity  ;  and  assuredly  you  will  meet 
with  their  coutidence  and  gratitude.  When  the  poor  of  Ireland  shall 
be  enlightened  by  a  sound  ond  suitable  education,— elevated  to  the 
rank  of  freemen ,-^*njoying  the  protection  of  the  laws, — their  industry 
encouraged, —  their  nobility  and  gei\try  resident,— a  safe  and  useful 
o«rection  given  to  their  native  energies,  and  inoculated  with  the  solid 
qualities  of  their  English  and  Scottish  fellow-subjects,  the  day 
•jll  not  be  far  distant,  I  trust,  when  the  Rose,  the  Thistle,  and  tlie 
Shamrock,  shall  so  harmonize,  as  to  prove,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
the  emblems  of  a  free,  united,  and  powerful  Empire,  the  terror 
«ps|)oU8Tii,  and  the  harbinger  of  peace  and  good-will,  of  civil  and 
fthgiQ^  liberty,  to  the  whole  family  of  man.*  p|).  16^—192. 
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Art.  III.  Mrdionx from  the  Jl^orks  of  VuUer  and  South  ;  with 
Account  of  the  Lives  and  Writings  of  those  Eminent  Divia^ 
Hy  the  Uev.  Arthur  Broome.  Second  Edition.  12mo.  §| 
London.  1817. 

i|u;untiie«<s  and  honesty  of  ruller,  and  the  wit 
■*  coarseness  of  South,  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  TV 
first  of  these  eminent  men,  appears  to  have  been  a  consisteit 
and  amiable  iiidivitiiiul ;  finn,  tlioiigh  moderate  in  his  opinion, 
and  simple  and  modt^l  in  his  modes  of  expressing  them ;  ut 
we  are  altogether  unaequainted  with  any  circumstance  in  U 
life,  whicli  may  tend  to  invalidate  his  claim  to  disinterestcdnoi 
and  sincerity  in  his  ecclesiastical  and  political  partialitia 
Fuller  lived  at  a  period,  which  thoroughly  tried  the  iiUegrit! 
of  every  public  man,  and  he  passed  safely  through  an  ordei 
under  which  many  a  conscience  gave  way,  and  many  a  it 
putatioii  was  irrecoverably  wrei'ked.  lie  was  born  in  ItW?, 
and  dital  in  Ihttl  *,  and  during  a  considerable  portion  of  hk 
life,  had  to  sustain  severe  privations,  and  to  encounter  ))eril(Ni 
hazards,  in  maintenance  of  his  principles.  A  striking  illuslratioi 
of  his  conscituitious  moderation  is  to  be  found  in  the  f>«,l 
that  in  Ijondon,  while  surroundecl  by  the  enemies  of  monardii, 
he  openly  avowed  his  attachment  to  the  royal  cause,  and  a 
Oxford,  in  the  presence  of  Charles,  he  recommended  from  th 
pulpit,  cs)nciliaiory  measures.  The  consequence  of  this  t«D* 

tierate  conduct  was,  as  might  have  lieen  anticipated,  that  hi 
lecame  an  olijecl  of  dislike  to  the  nltratt  of  lM)th  parties ;  ti 
the  royalists,  as  a  man  of  an  undetermined  and  tem|>oriimf 
character  ;  and  to  the  republicans,  as  at  least  perfectly  d6 
cided  in  his  op|>osition  to  their  schemes. 

When  the  resort  lo  arms  hecaine  inevitable,  Fuller  attacbid 
himself  to  Ixird  lloptoirs  army,  in  the  capacity  of  Chapliiit 
nnfl  on  one  occasion,  InMug  left  with  a  detachment  in  garruoi 
at  Basing- House,  he  animated  the  troo])s  to  an  obstinate  tnd 
aucresiilul  defence.  'I'lie  cause  of  Clmrh’s  becoming  hopelwi, 
he  retired  to  London,  and  after  various  vicissitudes,  and  ii 
prospect  of  the  highest  preferment  at  the  Bestoration,  hi 
died  at  the  premature  age  of  fifty-three.  Fuller  was  gifti^ 
with  a  very  enviable  portion  of  those  qualities  which  go  hf 
towards  forming  the  constitution  of  a  happv  man  ;  his  exteriof 
was  prepossessing,  his  dis|H)sitions  wen*  of  the  most  amiable  kind, 
hissotial  jK)wers  ol  lliev>ry  tir^t  ordt*r,hisintelhHtu<il  ailvaniai^ 
universally  ucknouledg<‘4l,  and  his  moral  and  religious  chi- 
raeter  witliout  taint.  Ills  mrmor\  uas  aNttmishingly  teiiaciiMW* 
It  is  said  he  was  able  t4»  re|M‘at  five  liiiudretl  ‘  strange* 
imconn«*cte«i  words,  alter  healing  them  rt  cited  twice;  ami  oatW 
after  a  walk  Jrom  Tainple  Bar  to  the  lurthcr  exireiiiity  ^ 
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Im*  iii»«lfitouk  to  nj-coniit  iu  succession,  the  simii 
fill  both  si»ics  oi‘  thrt  slivct,  tirsl  iu  the  orilcr  in  which  tiiey 
■ir^i  iitrfi  tlM*nist‘lvf‘s,  au(i  uUcrwmcIs  reversin:^  it.  It  will  be 
rrcollirl«'<i,  ih  it  at  tliat  |>rriu(l,  every  shop  hail  its  sip:!!. 

Kullcr’s  literary  clmracler  is  too  well  known  to  noeit  any 
torv  p.irticiiliir  analysis  in  this  place.  Jud^inp;  from  the 
eviiicis  before  ik,  ami  witliout  recurring;  to  iniperfeet  re* 
fuhetMioiis  of  his  other  works,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  retnarkahh^  either  for  vip^our  or  depth.  His  observations 
lie  completely  on  the  surface  of  his  subject  ;  they  never  siir* 
prise  the  reader  with  their  boldness,  nor  do  they  often  call  for 
the  exercise  of  more  than  common  attention,  ills  style  is 
occasionally  disfip;ureil  by  misplaced  and  tasteless  ornament, 
by  mere  jinp;le,  by  awkward  uiitithts^is,  and  by  lip^ures  unlia|>|>y 
in  themselves  or  nnhuppily  inlroduceil.  On  the  otlier  liancf, 
tliere  is  frequently  v^reni  beauty  in  his  lamjunt^e,  nnd  JustncMis 
ill  his  seniiiiumt ;  his  illustrations  are  oftt'ii  remarkable  for  fe- 
Ik'itv,  and  the  very  cpiaintness  of  his  inaniior  lends  sometimes 
a  real,  thoui^h  very  frequently  an  iiiiap^inary  charm  to  a  thout^il 
trivial  in  itself.  If  the  fertility  of  his  imagination  at  times 
incumber  his  composition,  on  other  oc'casions  it  dcc'orates  a 
bimm  subject,  and  cn riches  what  would  he  otherwise  poor 
and  insipid.  The  extracts  ^ivell  iu  this  iiiterestiuc^  little  volume, 
are  cbietly  from  “  The  Prophaiie  and  Holy  State,”  and  pnnei- 
I  pally  consisting  of  characters  placed  iu  various  lii^hls  and  at¬ 
titudes.  The  following  passages  arc  from  the  sketch  of  *  The 
‘  fiitliful  Minister.* 

*  He  endeavours  to  get  the  generall  love  and  good  to/7/  (^his  parish. 
This  he  doth,  not  so  iiiuch  to  make  a  henetit  of  them,  as  a  be¬ 
nefit  for  llieni.  that  his  ministry  may  be  more  eifcctuul ;  otherwise, 
be  may  preach  hi.s  own  heart  out,  before  he  prcacheth  any  thing 
in  theirs.  The  good  conceit  of  the  physician  is  half  a  cure,  and 
his  praotico  will  scarce  he  happy,  where  his  person  is  hated.  Yet 
he  humours  them  not  In  his  doctrine,  to  get  their  love;  for  such  a 
•panirl  is  worse  than  a  dumhe  dog.  He  shall  sooner  get  their 
£ood  will  by  walking  uprightly,  than  by  crouching  and  creeping. 
If  pious  living  and  painfull  lafmuriiig  in  his  calling,  will  not  win 
their  u9ectk)us,  he  counts  it  gain  to  lose  them.  As  for  those  which 
causeJessely  hate  him,  he  pities  and  prayes  for  them  :  and  such  there 
vill  he.  I  should  suspect  his  preaciiing  Imd  uo  salt  in  it,  if  no 
gtll’d  horse  did  winse. 

*  He  is  strict  in  ordering  his  conversation.  It  was  said  of  one  who 
presched  very  well,  and  lived  very  ill,  “  Tliat  when  he  was  out  of 
^  pulpit,  It  was  pity  he  should  ever  go  into  it;  and  when  he 
^  in  the  pulpi^  it  was  pity  he  should  ever  come  out  of  it.** 
“ut  our  niiBister  lives  sermons.*  pp.  26,  27. 

*  He  cartfidly  cateckisetk  his  people  in  the  dements  of  religion.  Even 
^^*^r  did  nut  scorn  to  pmlesse  himself  discipulum  catcchismi,  a 
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»cliolar  of  the  catcchisiuc.  Uy  this  cateciiising  the  gospel 
ground  of  Popery — and  let  not  our  religion,  now  grown  rich,  |iil 
ashamed  of  that  wliich  hrst  gave  it  credit  and  set  it  up,  lest  thi 
Jesuites  beat  us  ut  our  own  weapon.  Through  the  want  of 
catechising,  many  which  are  well  skilled  in  some  dark  out-coricil 
of  divinity,  have  lost  themselves  in  the  beaten  road  themCl 

pp.  ‘28,  ‘29.  I 

‘  Having  brought  his  sermon  into  his  headf  he  labour t  to 
into  his  heart,  before  he  nrvaches  it  to  his  people.  Surely,  tWB 
preaching  which  comes  from  the  soul,  most  works  on  the  mm 
Some  have  questioned  ventriloquie,  when  men  strangely  speak  oiB 
of  their  bellies,  whether  it  can  be  clone  lawfully  or  no:  migbtll 
coin  the  word  cordiloquie,  when  men  draw  the  doctrines  out« 
their  hc'arts,  sure  all  would  count  this  lawfull  and  commendabiLB 

pp.  ‘29,  30.  I 

In  the  description  of  I’be  Good  Parisboncr,  it  is  somenkl 
pithily  remarked,  that  ^  /its  tithes  he  paps  icillingly  tvith 

*  fulness'  We  suspect  that  if  Ibis  be  a  sine  cyiici  non  bl 
tile  ebaructer,  to  st'arcb  for  it  now  would  be  a  hopeless  que&il 
In  bis  speculations  on  ‘  Memory,’  Fuller  informs  us  that*  Ptl 
^  losupbcrs  place  it  in  tlic^  rere  of  the  bead;  and  it  secmitkl 

*  mine  of  memory  lies  tluTc,  because  tlierc  men  naturally 

‘  for  it,  scriiivhitKj  it  when  theij  are  ut  a  lussef  lie  1^1 
in  a  su!ise(|uent  section,  a  very  forcible  protest  against  ikl 
common  ami  ollinsive  practice  of  converting  the  language  d 
Seriptiiiv  into  llie  vehicle  of  a  jest.  ‘  Jest  not,*  he  says, 

‘  the  two-edged  sword  of  (lod’s  word. — Will  nothing  pkif 

*  thee  to  wash  tby-  bands  in,  but  the  font  ?  or  to  drink  hetltk 

*  ill,  but  the  ebureli  chalice  ? . dangerous  it  is,  to  ni 

*  wanton  it  with  the  majestic  of  God.’  W'e  close  our  extract 
from  Fuller,  with  the  following  definition  of  Fancy. 

•  Phancie  is  nn  inward  sense  of  the  soul,  for  a  while  retaining  ai 
examining  things  brought  in  thither  by  the  common  sense.— It  ii  ik 
most  buundlesse  and  rcstlesse  faculty  of  the  soul.  It  digs  w  ithout  spKk 
sails  without  ship,  dies  without  wings,  builds  without  charge,  D|^ 
without  bloodshed,  in  a  moment  striding  from  the  centre  to  4 
circumference  of  the  world,  by  n  kind  of  omnipotence,  creating ol 
annihilating  things  in  an  instant;  and  things  clivorced  in  natuitit 
married  in  phancie,  as  in  a  lawfull  place. — It  is  also  most  rcstle* 
w  Idlest  the  senses  are  hound,  and  reason  in  a  manner  asleep,  phase* 
like  a  sentincll  walks  the  round,  ever  working,  never  wcaricA 
pp.  l‘2l— P2o. 

South  was  a  genius  of  a  far  higher  order  than  Fuller, 
it  should  .seem  he  was  iniicli  below  bim  in  the  more  wei^ 
esseiiii  ds  of  character.  Ilis  lile  and  bis  works  betray 
vocal  indications  of  a  time-serving  spirit;  and  some  of  b* 
ablest  sermons  are  marred  both  in  their  mural  and  iiitcUecUk 
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improssiou  by  tlie  etlusioas  of  a  and  malii^iunt  tt^mpcr^ 

vtfiiutl  in  laiit;uaije  at  once  vuls;ar  ami  lenicious.  In  strict  coii- 
sUtency  uitb  tbi:),  in  bis  youtli  be  addressed  a  Latin  odo  to 
Croiuwell  ;  and  wbcn  loyalty  led  tbe  way  to  prelerinent,  de- 
dk'ittnl  sermons  ‘  to  tbe  iiliistrions,  blessed,  and  ncver-dyiii^ 


*  memory'  ot'  Charles  1.  At  tbe  same  time  it  should  be  noticed 
that  be  is  said  to  have  declined  bi*^b  dii^nity  ii 


in  tbe  Cbureby 

forfeited  by  the  refusal  of  tlie  possessor  to  lake  tbe  oatbs  of  al- 
le:;iance  to  William  and  ]\fary,  thou!;b  be  bad  bimself  taken 
them  without  scruple.  Ills  conduct  in  bis  rectory  of  Isiip  was 
fiuiucntly  disinten^ted ;  be  allowed  bis  curate  a  most  liberal 
Hti|>end,  and  expcmled  tbe  remainder  of  the  profits  of  tbe 
liviiis;,  in  charitable  and  useful  objects.  .\s  a  preacher  we  do 
iM)l  hesitate  to  express  our  opinion,  that  with  the  obvious  de- 
(luetions  arising  from  the  defects  already  adverted  to,  South  is 
HTond  to  none  who  have  adorned  tbe  Eii^lUb  pulpit,  lie  has 
neither  the  intellectual  fertility  of  Barrow,  nor  tbe  richness  of 
Taylor;  hut  be  has  mure  feelim;  than  tbe  first,  and  more  dis* 
(Tetion  and  eoiupactness  tluu  tbe  latter.  Excepting  in  bis  pro- 
{lensity  to  jestiu!;;  und  abuse,  bis  taste  was  exipiisite;  and  in  bis 
hap|Mer  compositions  the  structure  and  cadence  of  bis  periods 
U  equal  to  any  tbinq;  of  which  tlie  English  lan^ua^  can  boast. 
Suiitli  is  a  fatal  instance  of  the  folly  of  cberisbin^  party  feeiing^s* 
With  an  oratorical  genius  of  the  very  noblest  kind,  with 
powers  wbicli,  rightly  directed,  raiglit  have  made  him  tbe  fa¬ 
vourite  of  all  ages  and  all  sects,  he  sunk  bimself  so  low  as  to 
become  the  organ  of  one  faction  in  bis  incessant  declamations 
against  another,  and  those  compositions  which  would  otherwise 
bare  charmed  every  bead  and  every  heart,  are  now  too  often 
rciulered  irksome  in  the  perusal  by  their  harshness  and  illibe- 
rdity.  Out*  of  tbe  purest  of  bis  productions  occurs  in  tbe  first 
volume  of  bis  sermons  ;  it  was  preached  at  St.  Paul's,  from  Ge- 
niViH  i.  ^27.  In  this  admirable  discourse  be  traces  tbe  character 

man  in  bis  first  estate — in  bis  understanding — will — aflec- 
tiuns — with  so  admirable  a  skill,  with  discrimination  so  exqui¬ 
site,  and  in  language  so  rich,  yet  so  beautifully  simple,  as  to 
excite  the  strongest  admiration  of  the  Author’s  powers,  and 
the  (ieejiest  regret  at  their  frequent  misapplication.  In  tbe  pre¬ 
face  to  this  sermon,  be  accuses  some  ‘  worthy  band'  of  having 
‘  violen  it  from  him  in  the  King's  Chapel.'  From  this  dis¬ 
burse  we  shall  select  two  or  three  passages. 

*  It  is  as  difficult  for  us,  who  date  our  ignorance  from  our  first  being, 
and  wt^rc  still  bred  up  with  the  same  iiilirmities  about  us  with  which 
were  born,  to  raUc  our  thoughu  and  imaginations  to  tliose 
inlc  lectual  perfections  that  attended  our  nature  in  the  time  of 
ina  »c-.‘n(*e,  as  it  is  for  a  peasant,  bred  up  in  the  obscurities  of  a  cottage, 
to  lAHi^y  in  bii  mind  the  unseen  splenoors  of  a  court.-— But  by  ranng 
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pofitivcs  by  their  nrivativcs,  aiul  other  acts  of  reason,  by  «  | 

discourse  sui^plics  tno  want  of  the  reports  of  sense,  we  may  cobie^l  ,  L 
.k  t  «•  .r  1  I*  In 
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it  now,  and  guess  at  the  stateliness  of  tlic  building  by  the  magnifioeis 
of  its  ruins.  — All  those  arts,  rarities  and  inventions  which  vulji 
minds  gaze  at,  the  ingenious  pursue,  and  all  admire,  are  but  the  reUk 
of  an  intellect  defaced  with  sin  and  time. — We  admire  it  now,  onlji 
antiouaries  do  a  piece  of  old  coin,  for  the  stamp  it  once  bore,  aiidii 
for  those  vanishing  lineaments  and  disap|)earing  draughts  that  reoii 
upon  it  at  present.— And  certainly  that  must  needs  have  been  wn 
glorious,  the  decays  ol  which  arc  so  admirable. —  He  that  is  cobo* 
w'hen  old  and  deciiped,  surely  was  very  beautiful  when  he  was 
•*An  Aristotle  was  but  the  rubbish  of  an  Adam,  and  Athens  butlh 
rudiments  of  i’aradisc.’  pp.  21Ii— 214. 

*  It  was  not  then,  as  it  is  now,  where  the  conscience  has  only  pots 
to  disapprove,  and  to  protest  against  the  exorbitances  of  the  ptMoa 
and  rather  to  wish,  than  make  them  otherwise. — The  voice  of  m 
science  now  is  low  and  weak,  chastising  the  passions  as  old  Eli  didb 
sons,  **  Not  so,  my  sons,  not  so.’* — Hut  the  voice  of  conscience  iIm^^ 
was  not,  This  should  or  this  ought  to  be  done  ;  but  i'his  must,  tis 
shall  be  done.— It  s^Mikt  like  a  legislator;  the  tiling  spoke  wasib 
%nd  the  manner  of  speaking  it  a  new  obligation.’  pp.  21(). 

*  First,  for  the  grand  leading  affection  of  all,  which  is  /ovr.— Thii 
the  great  inatrument  and  engine  of  nature,  the  bond  and  cemeat 
society,  the  spring  and  spirit  of  the  universe. — Love  is  such  ■ 
affection,  as  cannot  so  properly  be  said  to  be  in  the*  soul,  as  tk 
soul  to  be  in  thau — It  is  the  whole  man,  wrapt  up  into  one  dean, 
all  the  powers,  vigour,  and  faculties  of  the  soul  abridged  into  ov 
inclidation.  —  And  it  is  of  that  active,  restless  nature,  that  1 
must  of  necessity  exert  itself ;  and  like  the  ^re  to  wjiich  it  ■■ 
onen  compared,  it  is  not  a  free  agent,  to  chuse  whether  it  will  Im 
or  no,  but  it  streimis  forth  by  natural  results  and  unavoidil)l( 
emanations  :  So  that  it  will  fasten  upon  an  inferior,  unsuitable  objia 
rather  than  none  at  all.— ‘The  soul  may  sooner  leave  off  to  subia 
than  to  love  ;  and  like  the  vine,  it  withers  and  decays  if  it  Iiat  DOlb| 
to  embrace. — Now  this  affection,  in  the  state  of  innocence, 
happily  piuhed  ^on  iu  right  obiect ;  it  darned  up  in  direct  fenff 
of  uevotjon  to  God,  and  in  colluteral  emissions  of  charity  to 
neighbour. — It  had  no  impure  heats  in  it  —It  was  a  vestal  and  a  vfip  f 
6re.’  pp.  218—219. 

In  a  sermon,  (not  wc  believe  referreil  to  in  the  Selcctioobr 
fore  us,)  preached  at  Oxford,  from  Luke  xxi.  15.  there  is  af^? 
Miiignlar  passage,  which  we  shall  <|note  from  South’s  fifth  ^ 
Innif.  The  whole  discourse  is  fraught  with  important  instnr 
lion,  and  as  it  is  i's|HVially  applicable  to  the  depraved  appe6* 


m 


for  ‘  tricksey  phrases’  and  overcliargeil  ornament,  so  prtw* 
lent  In  tile  present  day,  we  shall  be  somewhat  large  in  ouf 
tract. 


‘  A  second  property  of  the  ability  of  speech,  conferred  ^ 
*  Christ  upon  his  A|>o8tlcs,  was  its  uuafiected  plainness  sod 
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«  plicitv ;  it  tube  etsy,  obvious,  ami  familiar;  ^ith  no(biii|; 

*  in  it  strained  or  far-fetchrd  ;  no  alttM'fed  scheme  or  airy  faiicics» 

*  above  the  reach  or  relish  of  an  ordinary  apprehension  ;  no,  no- 

*  thill!;  of  ull  this  ;  hut  their  ^rand  subject  was  Truth,  and  con- 
» MH|ueiitly  above  ull  these  |>etit  arts,  and  |>oor  additions ;  as 

*  not  bein^  capable  of  any  «;reatcr  lustre  or  advantai^e,  than  to 

*  appear  just  as  it  is.  For  therein  a  certain  majesty  in  plainness, 

*  as  the  [iroclumatiun  of  a  prince  never  frisks  it  in  tropes,  or 

*  fine  conceits,  in  niiineroiis  and  well  turned  periods,  but  com- 

*  mnmlB  in  sober,  natural  expressions.  A  substantial  beauty, 

it  comes  out  of  the  hands  of  nature,  net:ds  neither  paint  nor 

*  patch  ;  thius^  never  made  to  adorn,  hut  to  cover  something 

*  that  would  he  hid.  It  is  with  expression,  and  tlie  clothing  of 
‘  a  man’s  (toneeptions,  as  with  the  clothin*;  of  a  man’s  body. 

*  All  dress  and  ornament  supposes  imperfection,  as  desig;ned  only 

*  to  stipply  the  body  with  soinethins:  from  without  which  it 

*  wanted,  but  hud  not  of  its  own.  (waudery  is  a  pitiful  and  a 
'  mean  thini;,  not  extendin;^  further  than  the  surface  of  iheliody. 

*  . And  thus  also  it  is  with  the  most  necessary  and  iin* 

*  IHirtaiit  truths  ;  to  adorn  and  clothe  them  is  to  cover  them,  and 

*  that  to  obscure  them.  The  eternal  salvation  and  damnation  of 

*  souls,  are  not  tiling  to  l>e  treated  of  with  jests  and  witticisms. 

*  And  he  who  thinks  to  furnish  himself  out  of  plays  and  ro- 

*  maiiri*s  with  lan;;uas;o  for  tlic  pulpit,  shews  himself  much  fitter 

*  to  act  a  part  in  the  Revels  than  for  a  cure  of  souls. 

*  “  /  npoak  the  wordnt  of  Hoberneniiy  said  St.  Paul,  Acts 

*  xxvi.  *2A.  And  1  preach  the  s^ospel  not  with  the  enticing  nford» 

^  of  ifidii’a  1  Cor.  ii.  4.  This  was  the  way  of  the 

*  .\postles’ diseoursint;  of  tliiiii;s  sacre<t.  Nothim;  here  of  tho 
\fnugeM  of  the  Sorth-ntar ;  nothing  of  nature^  becomiuo  uii- 

*  natural ;  nothing;  of  the  down  of  angeUf  or  the  beau^ 

'  tiful  totkii  of  cheruhimn ;  no  starched  similitudes  introduced 
’  wiUiatAiix  hare  /  tieeu  a  cloud  rolling  in  itir  airg  mannion^ 
^  and  the  like.  No,  these  were  sublimities  above  the  rise  of  the 
'  jpoatolic  spirit.  For  the  A|>OHtlea,  poor  mortals,  were  content 

*  to  take  lower  8tej>s,  and  to  tell  the  world  in  plain  terms,  that 

*  Ac  refto  belierea  tthould  be  iranec/,  and  that  he  who  believed 
‘  not  tthould  be  damned.* 

The  eriticisin  of  this  pabsa|;e  is  perfectly  sound,  and  very  for« 
cibly  expressed  ;  but  we  strongly  susj>ect  that  the  last  para- 
^ph,  thou^i  undeniably  correct  in  principle,  was  dictated  by 

*  feeliiijBf  less  laudable  than  anxiety  for  the  observance  of  deco- 

and  simplicity  in  |Hilpit  exercises.  The  sarcasm  is  plainly 
J^velled  at  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  is  a  just  cx|>osurc  of  his  de¬ 
fects  ;  but  it  is  neither  a  fair  nor  an  honourable  representation 
of  his  general  manner.  It  is  not  character,  but  caricature ; 
expressions  themselves  are  singled  out  in  loalice,  without 
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any  roj^nnl  to  the  rotleemin;;  beaiilies  of  Taylor's  Ian 2^11 
coriceplion.  There  can  he  no  qnf'Stion  that  tliese  faniMi'< 
phrases  und  ‘starched  shnihtudes’  were  re.»lly  ofletisive  toUi 
sounder  taste  and  finer  ear  of  South  ;  hut  we  are  peisunU' 
tlt.it  the  real  gravamen  was  to  he  found  in  tlie  fi^re  »ter  repo, 
tation  of  his  illustrious  rival.  It  is  aii  ajj^^jruvation  of  tliecue, 
that  'raylor  died  the  year  h»*fore  this  sennou  was  preached,  ni 
II  it  was  meant  as  a  cautionary  rebuke  to  the  servile  and  ii. 
sipid  imitators  (»!  tliat  e:reat  man's  worst  peculiarities,  rijjfci 
feelinfi^  would  also  have  dictated  a  fervid  eulo’^iuiu  on  his  bigber 
and  inimitable  excellences. 


Art.  IV,  The  lUstarjj  of  SmnlU Pox,  By  %Tames  Moore,  Mcnibcrif 
the  Koynl  College  of  Surgeons  of  London.  Surgeon  to  the  Secoot 
Hegimcnt  of  Life  (Liards,  and  Director  of  the  National  Vacebe 
Kstablishmcnt.  pp.  312.  Price  Pie.  London.  IS  15. 

The  and  Practice  of  Vaccination,  By  James  Moore,  pp.300. 

Price  fhi.  London.  1817. 


VI"  II  K'ril  t’Ml  the  recently  proposed  snhstitiito  for  Smil). 

^  Fox,  he  an  actual  ami  safe  security  nc^ainst  its  influeiHt, 
is  u  cpiestion  of  deciiledly  paramount  interest ;  ajid  it  is  1 
qiK'stion,  the  discussion  of  which  is  in  entire  consonance  withtht 
declared  dcsit^n  of  our  •lotirnul,  of  limiting  its  medical  disqui¬ 
sitions  to  points  that  are  not  of  inertly  professional  conoen  | 
How  numerous  are  the  individuals,  who  at  this  very  moment  an 
anxious  to  have  their  doubts  roolved,  and  ibeir  appreben>iofi!i 
done  away,  by  the  satisfactory  resolution  of  this  moinentooi 
tpiesiioii !  We  >ball  endeavour  to  elfect  ail  that  is  within  thf 
compass  of  our  uhiiity,  towards  tne  accomplishment  ol  this  roost 
desirable  ohjt'ct. 

In  tiie  prosecution  of  this  undertaking,  we  shall  present 
our  readers  an  abstract  of  (be  Irnok^,  the  title-pages  of  which 
have  been  just  tniiscriU'd,  incorporating  our  own  opinions  on  tlie 
evidence  thus  pl.iet'tl  before  us,  and  conclude  l)y  making  one  or 
iwo  remarks  on  the  manner  in  wliieb  Mr.  Moore  has  aci|uilted 
himself,  both  as  an  umpire  and  an  author. 

Our  rcailcrs  will  ri'collcct,  that  when  treating  on  the  subject 
of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases, ♦  we  noticed  that  there  » 
a  certain  class  of  complaints,  the  absolute  origin  of  which  is  in¬ 
volved  in  considerable  obscurity,  and  the  identity  of  which  we ' 
do  not  recognise  in  any  ol  the  most  accurate  descriptions  of  dis¬ 
eases  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Greek  toil 
Uomun  I'atliers  of  medicine.  U|>on  the  overthrow  of  the 
Romish  power,  and  during  the  subsetpicnt  prevalence  of  the 
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Papnl  <oi)H*rstition  in  Kurojto,  it  is  well  known  to  all  who  are 
fonvfrsant  with  the  history  of  medicine,  that  Arabia  became  the 
(hcairc  of  medical  learnin*^ ;  and  it  is  in  the  writini^  of  that 
country  and  of  that  period,  tliat  we  meet  with  the  first  authentic 
rcct>nis  of  the  symptoms  and  pt^culiarities  of  Small-Pox,  ns  a 
ili^iiiirt  and  speirific  ilisiemper.  Hut,  did  this  distemper  arise 
spontaneously  in  that  part  of  the  world,  or  did  the  Arabians 
receive  it  with  the  other  contagions,  from  distant  quarters  ? 
Ami  if  this  was  the  case,  whence  did  contagions  come  to  them  ? 
At  what  period,  too,  and  in  what  manner,  did  this  visitation 
take  place?  And  by  what  channel,  and  wlien,  did  the  con* 
UijioiH  find  there  w'ay  into  Europu*?  Whence  originated  the 
practice  of  inuciilalins^  or  artiiicially  communicating:  the  small- 
)K)X\irus?  In  what  state  was  Europe,  a^  it  regards  the  small¬ 
pox,  alter  inoculation  had  become  general?  In  other  words, 
ins  inoculation,  upon  the  wiiole,  proved  n  benefit  or  an  injury 
to  mankind  ?  The  discussion  of  the  above  points  of  inquiry, 
will  briii^  us  to  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Moore’s  first  volume,  and 
thus  a  way  will  he  opened  tor  considerin:(  the  still  more  mo¬ 
mentous  question  above  propounded.  Whether  the  Cow-Pox  be 
a  certain  and  safe  preventive  of  Small- Pox  ? — a  question  wbich, 
IS  wo  shall  see,  involves  in  its  determination  the  lives  of  betweeii 
tliirty-five  and  thirty-six  thousands  of  individuals  annually,  in 
the  British  empire  alone,  and  which,  of  course,  must  have  a  cur- 
ri^spoiidiiii^  relation  to  the  whole  mass  of  society,  at  least  in 
every  part  of  the  world  where  inoculation  for  small-pox  has 
found  an  entrance,  and  where  its  present  substitute,  if  proved  to 
be  edicient,  and  otherwise  unobjectionable,  may  be  had  recourse 
to. 

As:ainst  the  supposition  that  the  Grecian  writers  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  small-pox,  and  that  what  are  conceived  to  l>e 
accounts  of  other  iliseascs,  are,  in  tact,  descriptions  of  this,  Mr. 
Moore  very  pertinently,  and,  in  our  opinion,  justly  places  the 
superiority  of  these  writers,  ap^ainst  the  Arabians  ;  and  he  then 
xUtes,  that  even  in  the  comparatively  confused,  and  certainly 
far  less  accurate  works  of  the  Arabians,  we  meet  with  dcdinc- 
ations  of  a  disease,  the  nature  of  which  cannot  he  for  a  moment 
disputed,  but  will  be  immediately  recop^nised  as  small-|>ox,  while 
niMie  of  the  most  careful  and  elaborate  accounts  of  the  ancient 
clat$ics  in  medicine,  convey  any  thing  of  this  nature. 

*  Let  any  of  the  early  writers  on  the  small-pox,  Isaac  or  H hazes 
(Arabian  authors)  for  examplei  he  examined ;  it  will  be  found,  that 
•hey  describe  the  breaking  out  of  the  eruption,  its  advancement  to 
maturity,  tlie  different  kinds  of  pustules,  which  spread  over  the  whole 
mouth  and  throat:  their  occasioning  scars  in  the  skin,  and 
•ometimes  opacities  io  the  eyes.  They  also  recommend  a  number  of 
rriaedies,  though  quite  inadequate,  to  smooth  the  skin  and  to  clear 
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the  cycn  ol'  opuque  spoU^:  an  account  like  tliia  cannot  be  luUandi^ 
tiooil  (  but  it  is  fruitless  to  examine  the  Orecian  [or  curly  Kon«j 
authors  for  any  thing  that  is  at  all  siniilnr.  I'rysipelus,  erythe^ 
lepru,  herpes,  and  scruphulu*  arc  fully  describt'd  by  them ;  pimp^ 
vesicles,  and  pustules  arc  also  spoken  of;  l>ut  there  is  no  account  li 
a  dUlempiT  cV'urly  chaructcrizod,  like  the  small -imx,  by  the  An. 
blans,  though  they  were  fur  inferior  writers  to  Celsus,  (valen,  a 
Arcto'us.  There  IS  also  another  disease  (syphilis)  which  h  it  pn. 
tended  that  these  accomplished  pliysicians  had  seen  and  describi^; 
though  tlie  hints  arc  so  obscure  as  to  ire  comprehended  onlyVti 
few,  and  to  be  of  use  to  nobody.  Hut  these  iiumorUi  authors  re^ 
no  defence,  'rheir  most  useful  and  conspicuous  works  cotnpltnil 
refute  all  such  nccusations.* 

Taking  then  for  ^runted,  wlmt  indevd  we  hnTc  oursfhii 
already  assumed,  that  small -|>o\  was  iiiiknoun  to  the  nneWM<, 
and  that  our  first  aeeounts  of  it  are  to  I>p  met  with  in  the  writii^ 
of  the  Arabians,  the  question  immediately  to  he  c  onsidered K 
Did  the  dislcunper  oripjmatt*  in  this  |>arl  of  the  uoild,  or  nasi 
imported  ?  I'lie  first  supposition  has  its  advocates  hut,  liesidn 
that  this  notion  is  irr(M‘onciieiihle  with  other  facts,  it  is  notetsi* 
to  conetMve  the  spontaneous  origin  of  a  disease,  at  a  given  time, 
from  alleared  sources,  when  such  smirces  must  have  been  inex¬ 
istence  and  consoepumtiy  in  operation  from  the  origin  of  tinv 
‘  'riie  putrid  waters  of  the  Nile*,  to  which  the  malady  in  qoestki 
has  been  atlrihuted,  would,  «s  Mr.  Moore  very  properly  nunaris 
if  at  all  cijiiul  (o  the  product  ion  of  the  distempers,  have  engenderptl  j 
it  thousniids  of  yc'ars  previously  to  its  actual  appeaiMnce.  Dis¬ 
missing  then  from  our  minds,  the  notion  of  Kgypt  having  ben 
the  Mif/iM,  so  to  say,  c»f  small-pox,  let  us  pursue  our  Author  in  bb 
resenrehos  as  to  the  c/mo  mo</o  and  time  of  its  introduction  inti 
Araliia.  'The  ('hiiiese,  it  is  well  known,  lay  claim  to  traditiomn 
records,  which,  as  to  their  date,  set  all  l>elief  at  detiunce ;  but 
there  are  several  historical  works .  handefl  down  to  us  by  tbf 
enrlUsit  Cliristian  Missionaries  into  the  Kast,  which  n.ake  < 
more  than  probable,  that  the  small-pnx,  and,  as  we  shall  after¬ 
wards  see,  even  inoctilaiion  itself  were  known  in  China  loaf 
In  forr  they  existed  in  Arabia  and  Kumpe. 

“  There  is  a  memoir  upon  this  disease  in  the  collection  written  bj 
the  Mission.iries  at  IVkin^  ;  the  substance  of  wliich  is  extracted  fnw 
Chinese  Medical  Books,  ond  especially  from  a  work  published  by  tin 
imperial  Colley  of  Medicine,  for  the  instniction  of  the  Bhysiciaai 
tire  Lnipirc.  This  book  entitled,  Teou-tchin-fa,  or  a  Treat iae  fro* 
the  heart  on  smaiiqrox  ;  which  states  that  this  disease  was  knawa  • 
the  very  early  ages,  and  did  not  appear  till  the  dyiuisty  of  Tcbcoii 


•  Memoircs  conccmaiH  BHistoire,  les  Sciences,  &c.  des  Chinobs^ 
par  les  Missionairct  dc  Tckin.  Tom.  IV.  p.  392. 
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which  wai  about  11*22  years  before  Chri»t.  The  Chinese  name  for 
ihe  nisIaJyi  i»  a  singular  one,  Tai-tou,  or  ?enuin  from  the  Mother's 
hfevt;  unci  a  discrlpcion  is  given  of  the  fever»  tlie  eruption 
pustui^,  their  increase,  suppuration,  flattening,  and  crusting. 

Dy  some  of  the  Missionaries,  we  are  also  told,  tliul  ilsG 
Chinese  worship  a  Deity,  under  the  notion  of  liis  having  a 
sprtiul  control  over  the  smalUpox,  whidi  it  is  remarked  by  Mr# 
Moore,  *  is  a  strong  (confirmation  of  the  anti(|uity  of  that  malady 
*in  Chiiu.’  That  the  virus  was  long  known  also  in  llindostan 
|irior  to  its  existence  in  Aiuhiu,  seems  to  he  aiillicienlly  authon- 
ticsted  hv  some  historical  reconis,  the  authority  of  which  19 
iiKlispiitnhlc  ;  tiiid  our  Author  infors  its  r(*ady  coiiitiiunicatioii 
tnsi)  China  to  Ja|mn,  by  the  vicinity  of  the  two  countries.  It 
iio(*s  net  appear  very  clearly  made  out,  in  what  way  tlm  transfer 
ol  the  was  first  effected  ;  tiiat  is,  whether  the  Ciiiiieso^ 

or  the  linlinns,  were  tlic  first  to  led  its  power,  i^t^t  the  fact, 
however,  be  athnilUMl,  1  hat  tlie  disease  was  t'xti  emcly  |»revalcnl  in 
the  Kast,  focni  die  (‘arliest  periods,  and  that  tlie  ancient  writers 
of  (fre<H;c  had  never  seen  it,  a  furtiier  question  aristas,  I  low  it  liap- 
|)eiied  that  tlie  infeetiun  did  not  extend  into  Persia,  and  thence  into 
(insHT,  long  before  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  It  is  well  known  to 
every  one  wlioia  at  all  actpiaintcd  vvitli  history,  that  the  commu^ 
nicatioii  lM‘tW'(‘cn  these  parts  of  the  world  commenced,  so  to  say, 
from  the  west,  and  pursued  its  course  eastwardly.  It  was,  more¬ 
over,  not  hy  irruption,  hut  hy  invasion,  Uiat  the  Western  Coii- 
qiiiTors  estahiished  a  footing  in  the  eastern  (countries  ;  and  of  the 
invaders  who  were  attacked  hy  the  diseases  of  the  countries 
which  they  siicc(*ssively  Uid  waste,  comparatively  very  few 
returned  to  tiieir  native  homes,  and  these  probably  free  from  any 
disorder  at  the  time.  It  is  natural  enough  to  suppose*,  that  tbe 
infected  would  )k*  left  hehtiid  hy  the  returning  victors,  and  the 
(listnnct^  hetw(*en  the  countries  in  question  would  be  likely  to 
dt'atroy  any  seeds  of  contagion  that  might  have  been  sown 
among  the  PeiViaii  and  (ircx^iaii  armies.  Asit  regards  the  coin* 
luercial  intercourse  that  was  eventually  established  luHween  the 
western  and  oriental  nations,  the  distance  and  difliculty  of  the 
joiiriioy  at  liiese  early  jwriods,  either  by  land  or  sea,  were  to 
considerable,  as  to  afford  a  probable  explanation  of  tlie  assumed 
exemption. 

•  We  may  safely  conjecture,  that  no  person  known  to  be  infected 
small-pox  would  be  suffered  to  join  a  Caravan,  and  if  from 
xccident  that  ever  occurred,  there  can  be  little  doulH  that  the  in- 
fteted  would  be  abandoned  to  their  destiny.  The  horror  enterticiaed 
of  the  small-pox,  would  also  excite  attention,  not  to  admit  tba 
'^f^od  into  ships  which  in  the  earlier  ages  were  small  in  sixe,  re¬ 
quiring  but  few  inariucrt  to  navigate  them ;  while  the  tediousness  of 
the  coasting  voyagt'  gave  ample  time  for  the  extinction  ot  infection. 
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The  ships  of  King  Solomim  were  three  years  in  accomplishing  thei 
voyage  to  Tarshish  and  Ophir,  which  some  have  believed  to  pon 
on  the  Coast  of  Hindostan,  though  it  appears  to  be  establishedbi 
late  authors  ( Robertson  and  Bruce)  that  these  towns  were  situttci 
on  the  Southern  Coast  of  Africa.* 

VVben,  after  tlie  lapse  of  some  time,  eotumercial  intcreoira 
%vas  attended  with  greater  facilities,  and  when  the  Persians lni 
been  at  length  imluced  to  overcome  their  original  reluctanceti 
nvaritime  undertakings,  and  to  use  the  advantages  atfonh^ 
them  hy  their  vicinity  to  India,  the  danger  of  importing  tlie cos* 
tagioiis  poisons  h«‘CMme  proportionately  increased,  ‘  and  as  shipi 

*  coming  from  India,  hotli  in  their  passage  to  the  Persian  Gulpk. 

*  and  to  the  Red  Sea,  frequently  touched  at  the  Aruhian  pora, 

‘  tliat  country  was  peenruriy  exposed,  and  theic  accordingly k 
^  was  tirst  oS»servc<l/ 

Having  thus  at  lengtl)  found  its  way  into  Arabia,  at  a  \yet\d 
propitious  for  its  propagation,  that  is,  when  (he  fanatic 
frantic  followers  of  Mahomet  were  about  to  extend  their  cunquM 
fur  ami  wiile,  the  Miiall-j)ox,  ns  may  he  easily  conceived,  accon* 
panied  e%ery  where  the  track  of  these  ravagers  ;  spread  itself  Put 
only  over  the  southern  provinces  of  Egypt,  hut  also  on  the  otbo 
side  through  Persia  ami  Syria.  It  was  still  however  prevented  fro# 
rnicriiig  Europe  by  tli‘»s  course,  in  eonsrtjuence  of  (he  siu'cesiifil 
opp<»sition  to  the  Saracens  made  hy  Constantinople.  The  siei;* 
of  this  cit)  heieg  raided,  the  Mahometan  empire  was  houndetibf 
the  Hellespont,  *  and  that  entrance  for  the  sinalUpox  into  Europe 

*  was  harretl  up.*  'riius,  it  was  not  until  the  eominencemeolof 
the  eightli  century,  when  the  Moors  and  the  Saracens  invadek 
first  Spain,  and  afterward)^  Sicily  and  Italy,  that  Enrojic  ww 
visited  witli  this  dreadful  plague,  which,  aided  hy  that  int«- 
roi;i>t»  of  nations  and  |>eople  which  the  progress  of  civilixalioi 
insures,  ditVused  itself  hy  degrees  (lirough  the  ditVerent  divisions 
the  European  C'ontinent,  entered  the  British  Islands,  aecortlitg 
to  the  testimony  of  the  best  writers,  about  the  ninth  or  lentk 
Ceiiliiry,  and  lastly,  made  its  way  into  Aiiierica  by  (he  Cop* 
rpierttrs  <»l  Mexico,  and  soon  ‘  extended  itself  over  that  hi'ini* 
‘  spliere  also.’ 

What  we  have  hitherto  advanced,  refers  altogether  to  ibt 
malady  of  small-pox,  us  being  engendered  and  propagated  inlbt 
natural  way;  and  in  this  account  of  tlie  origin  and  progrew  o( 
the  contagion  we  have  followed  Mr.  Moore,  since  we  conceit* 
that  wlniioer  tlidicuUies  may  attend  the  suggestions  of  o«t 
Author,  us  to  European  immunity  for  so  long  a  period,  there  h 
certainly  no  other  more  satisfactory  way  of  aeconiiting  for  wh»l 
appears  to  us  to  he  a  sulhciently  established  fact,  that  the  (Jrffk 
am!  Koiniii  physicians  of  antiquity,  never  saw  the  disciie 
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Our  next  head  of  inqiiriry,  is  concerninj^  the  practice  of  inocula- 
tinsf,  0**  artificially  communicating  the  disc'ase. 

To  the  discovery  of  inoculation,  medical  science  cannot  prefer 
inT  claim.  Into  Britain  the  practice  was  first  imported  from 
Constantinople,  and  it  has  therefore  bcH'ii  called  hy  some  the  By- 
lantineoiKTatiou.  It  was  not  however,  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
that  the  sui^ijestion  of  thus  comintinicatin«jthe  virus  of  small  pox, 
was  made  and  acted  u|H)n.  *  According  to  metlical  authorities 

*  in  ('hina,tiic  custom  of  sowint^  the  small-pox,  which  is  in  some 

*  doj^rec  anula^ous  to  inoculation,  had  lon§^  been  in  use.*  In  the 
“Memoires  concernant  TUistoire,  Ics  Sciences,  &c.  des  Chinoises,** 
(a  work  above  referred  to,)  we  arc  told,  ‘that  the  practice  was 

*  iinentrd  in  the  tenth  century,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  it 
‘  bf'ijan  as  early  as  the  Dynasty  of  Sons^,  which  was  in  the  year 
‘  of  Christ  300.”  The  mode,  it  is  said,  in  which  the  commu¬ 
nication  of  the  malady  was  first  made,  was,  hy'  takint^  a  few 
dried  crusts  of  small  pox,  as  if  they  were  seeds,  and  plsnliui;^ 
them  in  the  nose ;  ‘  a  hit  of  musk  was  added  in  order  to  correct 
‘  the  vindcnce  of  the  poison,  and  perhaps  to  perfume  the  crusts, 

‘  and  the  whole  was  wrapped  in  a  hit  of  cotton  to  prevent  its 
‘  falling;  out  of  the  nostril.*  Resjicctin^  the  manner  in  which 
inoculation  was  practised  in  Hiiidostan,  our  Author  extracts  the 
followiii:;  account,  from  a  work  entitled,  ‘  On  tlic  Manner  of 

*  iiioculatins;  in  the  Bast  Indies,  by  Holwcll;*  which  work  was 
publislicil  in  London  in  1707. 

‘  In  Hindostan,  if  tradition  may  he  relied  on,  inoculation  has  been 
practised  from  remote  antiquity.  This  practice  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  particular  tribe  of  Braiuins,  who  were  delegated  from  various  rcli- 
gioat  colleges,  and  who  travelled  through  tho  provinces  tor  that 
purpose.  The  natives  Were  strictly  enjoined  to  abstain  during  a 
month  preparatory  to  the  operation,  from  milk  and  butter,  and  witen 
the  Arabians  and  Portuguese  appeared  in  that  cou  .try,  they  were 
prohibited  from  taking  animal  food  also.  Men  were  co.iimonly 
moculatcd  on  the  arm,  hut  the  girls  not  liking  to  have  their  arms  dis- 
tigured  chose  that  ft  should  be  done  Tow  on  the  shoulders. 
But  whatever  part  was  fixed  upon  was  weP  rubbed  with  a  piece  of 
cloth,  which  afterwards  became  a  perquisite  of  the  Bramin  he  then 
nude  a  few  slight  scratches  on  the  skin,  and  took  a  little  hit  of  cottou 
which  had  been  soaked  the  preceding  year  in  variolous  matter,  inois- 
^ned  It  with  a  drop  or  two  of  the  lioly  water  of  the  *  langes,  and  bound 
It  upon  the  punctures.  During  the  whole  of  this  ceremony  the 
Brauiiii  always  preserved  a  solemn  countenance,  and  recited  tho 
P'iiyer  appointed  in  the  AttUarva  Vodu  to  propitiate  the  Goddess  wdio 
*uperintcnds  the  Small-Pox.  The  Bramin  then  g  ive  hii  instruction^, 
which  were  religiously  observed.  In  six  hours  the  bundige  Wiis  to  be 
token  off,  and  the  pledget  to  be  allow^ed  to  drop  spontaneously'.  Karly 
the  next  morning  cold  water  was  to  be  pourca  on  the  patient's  head 
»nd  shoulders,  and  this  was  to  be  repeated  till  the  fever  came  en. 
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rhe  lUiliition  was  thoti  to  be  omitted  ;  but  soon  as  the 
appeared  ,  it  ua.s  to  be  resumed  and  persevered  in  every  moroingi^ 
evening  till  the  crusts  came  oC  Whenever  thi*  pustules  should  W 
to  ciiange  their  colour,  they  were  all  to  be  o|>ened  with  a  tine  pobiK 
thorn.  Conhiiiyiient  to  the  house  was  a’^lutely  forbidden.  *1^ 
inoculated  were  freely  to  he  exposed  to  every  air  that  blew;  bi 
when  the  fever  was  on  them,  they  were  sometimes  permitted  to  lien 
a  mat  at  the  d<K>r.  Their  regimen  was  to  consist  of  the  most  rds 
geruting  prmiuetions  of  the  climate,  as  plantains,  water  melons,  tka 
gruel  made  of  rice  or  poppy  seeds,  cold  water  and  rice.* 

We  are  infuriiietl  by  Sliaw,  and  other  oriental  travellers, tl^ 
inoculution  hud  long  been  practised  in  Persia,  Arnieiiia,  Georgn 
and  (^ret'iv,  without  its  origin  having  lieen  known*,  but  in  4 
opinion  of  iiiaiiy,  the  Arabians  were  the  tiist  who  employed k; 
and  it  is  a  rcni.trkable  fact,  that  the  practice  hud  made  its  wii 
from  the  Kast,  along  the  coast  of  Africa  into  Europe,  and  bii 
even  heeii  adopted  in  parts  of  this  island,  t^prcially  in  W  alesiat 
in  Scotland,  where  being  used  only  by  the  common  people,  it  aa 
vulgarly  called  buyiny  (he  small-pox.  Still,  however,  tk 
I'aculiy  of  medic  inc  cither  remained  totally  ignorant  of  the  svibject 
or  indolently  diHindincd  to  investigate  its  claims  to  atteiuim, 
until,  in  the  year,  1703,  the  great  success  of  iiicK'ulution  fim 
attracted  the  notice  Dr.  Emanuel  Timoni,  a  Greek,  who  iud 
graduated  at  Oxford,  and  was  now  residing  in  Constan(ino)ilt 
his  native  city.  This  physician  corresponded  with  Dr.  Wood 
ivard  in  Britain,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  new  mode  ofpr^ 
venting  the  dangers  of  small-pox.  This  account  was  puhli^ 
in  the  l*liiK>sophical  Transactions  of  1714 — 16.  In  1715  a  Mr. 
Kennedy,  an  English  surgeon,  who  had  visited  Constantinopk 
wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  practice  of  what  he  calls  ingrafting  th 
small-]>ox.  Tlu'se  several  incidents  failed,  however,  to  excHr 
interest  on  the  part  of  (heprufessiou,  until  it  hap|>enc'i  that  Lidt 
>lury  W'4>rtley  Montague,  ‘  then  blooming  in  health  and  beaiitj,' 
accompaiiiiHl  her  liiishaiid,  os  ambassador  to  the  Ottoiuau  Coiih, 
and  was  struck  with  observing  that  iu  Constantinople  there  wii 
a  general  iiigralling  of  children  with  the  small-pox,  by  a  set 
ohi  %vuiueii,  wliurh  took  place  every  autumn ;  and  tliat  the  dh* 
«ase  tliiiH  coiiimuiiicattMl,  was,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  ei- 
Iretnely  mild,  so  niiieli  so,  that  she  had  witnessed  no  siiifk 
instance  of  death  from  it.  lu  consequence  of  this  observitiflSt 
La«ly  W.  courageously  determined  upon  the  ingraftment  of  btr 
own  son,  which  in  every  way  so  entirely  succccdeil,  that  uj>on  btt 
leturn  to  EiiglamI  she  dctermlneii  to  subject  her  daughter  to  tkr 
same  process;  a  determination  which  was  put  into  effectf 
whicli  again  completely  answered  her  hopes.  Still,  however,  lb( 
iiHHiical  men  of  the  time,  shewcHl  a  disinclination  to  adopt  tbi 
practice;  until  two  priucesaes  of  the  Royal  llouachoid  Wtf* 
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iMbjecteil  to  tlie  operation,  end  in  these  instances  also  the  com- 
•aiiicatcd  disease  proved  mild  and  beoi^iant.  The  pro|^HS  of 
inoculation  was  nevertheless  exceedingly  alow ;  to  medical  were 
now  added  moral  and  religions  olijections  af^ainst  the  project. 
It  was  denounced,  both  by  writers  and  prcacliers,  as  interfering 
with  the  ordinances  of  Providence,  and  procdaiinetl  to  be  ainfuh 
ften  allowing  it  to  be  eflicieot,  wbieh  was  all  alon§^  doubted. 
So  i^eat  and  so  successful  was  tlie  outcry  against  the  new 
method  of  imparting  small-pox,  tliat  we  are  told,  in  spite  of  tbc 
nritiuspi  and  recommendations  of  some  able  physicians,  and  in 
ilftianoc  of  the  example  even  of  the  Court,  the  practice,  instead 
of  becoming  fiopular,  decline<i  to  such  a  degree,  that  from  tlie 
vi*ar  1730  to  1740,  it  was  almost  disused  in  England.  Indeed 
throughout  Europe  the  plan  was  almost  entirely  relinquished, 

*  and  there  seemed  little  reason  to  imagine  it  would  be  revived,' 

*  when  in  this  dormant  state  news  was  brought  that  multitudes  ol‘ 
Iiuliaos  in  South  America  had  been  inoculated  w  ith  much  succeta  by 
(  arinelitc  Friars,  as  the  Asiatics  had  been  by  the  itreek  old  women. 
A  physician  and  surgeon  also  began  in  the  year  1738  to  inoculate  in 
South  Carolina,  and  only  lost  eight  persons  out  of  eight  hundred.  But 
a  planter  inoculated  three  hundred  persona  without  the  Iota  of  one. 
For  it  is  singular  that  in  those  duya  all  inoculations  perforated  by 
private  gentlemen,  monks,  and  old  women,  were  uniformly  suc- 
ceuful :  and  empirics  afterwards  were  equally  fortunate  ;  none  loet 
patients  from  inoculation  excepting  the  regular  members  of  the 
^ulty.* 

This  8tatc!nent  reminds  us  of  a  well  authenticated  occurrence 
whicli  hap|)cned  in  Sussex,  a  few  years  since,  and  which,  Uiough  a 
little  from  the  purpose  of  the  present  imper,  we  shall  be  excused 
for  relating.  A  party  of  children  *  just  let  loose  from  soUool,*  were 
playing  about  the  Aelds,  and  one  of  them  suggested  the  game  of 
tnocu^tioH,  Accordingly,  a  thorn  was  taken  from  the  hed^, 
^d  carried  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  children,  who  was  under 
inoculation  for  small-pox.  With  this  tliorn,  the  little  self-con- 
atituted  iuoculator  punctured  one  of  the  chiUrs  pustules,  carried 
Aie^nfecteii  instrument  to  his  playmates,  pierced  all  their  arms  in 
succession,  and  every  recipient  went  through  the  di8ea.se  ,iia  a 
loild  and  favourable  manner. 

The  practice  of  inoculation  thus  having  become  so  general,  and 
basing  prove<l  so  successful  in  America,  a  new  sensation  came 
now  to  beexciteil  in  Britain,  and  in  Uie  year  1746,  the  small-pox 
hospital  wts  erected  in  St.  Paiicras. 

la  17yi,  the  question  of  inoculation  was  taken  up  by  the 
London  College  of  Ftiysicians  ;  and  this  learned  hotly  stated,  by 
^  metlium  of  one  of  their  annual  orators,  *  that  experience  had 

*  refuted  the  arguments  whicli  had  been  urged  againat  this 
'  practice,  which  was  now  held  in  greater  esteem,  and  was  more 
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extensively  employiHl  by  the  English  than  ever ;  and  tb 
*  College  considered  it  highly  benciicial  to  mankind ; 

‘  humano  f/eneri  ralde  »aiutarvm  eum  »e  exintimare'  ||. 
oculatioii  even  now,  however,  made  but  comparatively  ttrb 
progress,  being  confined  mainly  to  the  families  of  the  nobility  ut 
gentry,  until  the  celebrated  iiioculator  Sutton  began  to  open^ 
a  most  extensive  influence  upon  its  success  and  advancement. 

‘  The  circumstances  (says  Mr.  Moore)  which  attended  tb 
progress  of  inoculation  through  Great  Britain  are  not  flattering  totb 
philosophical  character  of  the  nation.*  *  ’Twas  first  rumoured  ai  t 
practice  followed  by  some  poor  old  Turkish  and  Arabian  wodol 
A  lady  of  quality  then  introduced  it  into  the  Uoyal  Family, 
among  the  higher  circles  of  England,  and  now  it  will  be  shewn  that  i 
finally  acquired  popularity  by  the  artifices  of  an  empiric.  For 
Daniel  Sutton,  w  ith  his  secret  nostrums,  propagated  inoculation  moct 
in  half  a  dozen  years,  than  both  the  faculty  of  medicine  and  surgerr, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Church,  and  the  example  of  tiic  Court,  had  om 
able  to  do  in  half  a  century. — It  appears  however  that  the  Suttom, 
father  and  son,  although  they  most  materiully  improved  the  practice,  is 
fact  invented  nothing.  Sydenham  had  discovered  the  great  ntilityof 
cold  air  in  small-pox,  and  of  allowing  his  patients  to  drink  cold  wstff, 
but  he  did  not  venture  to  deviate  so  much  from  ordinary  rules  at  to 
prescribe  purgatives.  He  on  the  contrary  w'as  profuse  in  exhibitb^ 
opiates.** — “  subsequent  physicians  had  ascertained  that  great  betx- 
fit  arose  from  opening  medicines,  and  particularly  from  mercuriil 
purges ;  but  in  conformity  with  old  theories  they  at  .the  same  tine 
confined  their  patients  to  bed,  covered  them  warmly,  and  promoted 
prespiration.  But  Daniel  Sutton  hud  tlie  sagacity  to  extract  whtf 
was  beneficial  in  both  these  plans,  and  to  reject  what  was  injurious,  for 
he  exposed  his  patients  to  the  air,  directed  for  tliem  cooling  drinks  nd 
diet,  and  prescribed  purging  and  refrigerating  medicines,  by  which 
combination  the|treatment  was  rendered  consistent.  This  system  seeoi 
not  to  have  been  the  result  of  deep  study,  for  Sutton  w  as  no  grcit 
reader,  and  his  plan  was  repugnant  to  received  theories.  But  every 
English  medical  man  knew  Sydenham’s  practice,  and  Lady  Mirr 
Worilcy  Montague  had  written  that  the  Turkish  children  were  wt 
fered  to  play  about  in  the  open  air  during  the  variolous  eruption. 
Almost  every  modem  essay  at  that  time  likewise  recommended  pu^ 
gatives,  and  Sutton  only  made  choice  of  the  prescription  w  hich  wa 
still  in  vogue.” 

Inoculation  thus  improved,  now  made  rapid  and  triuinpbiot 
progress.  But  Sutton’s  plan  of  |>erinitting  the  inoculated  to  mi 
about  indiscriminately,  conhl  not  fail  to  sow  the  seeds  of  tbs 
disease  more  profusely,  and  to  multiply  to  a  considerabb 
number  the  chances  of  small -pox  infection  among  those  who 
from  apprehension,  prejudice,  or  principle,  still  held  out  again4 
the  artificial  mode  of  its  reception.  The  increased  |)rcvalenc«  and 
the  extraordinary  success  of  inoculation,  as  now  practised,  soot 
•xcited  the  attention  of  the  Continent,  and  the  practice  at  Icngtkf 
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encountered  and  jiretty  nearly  vanquished  every  dis- 
criptioii  ofo|>i>oiients,  liecame  almost  universal. 

<  Spain,  however,  which  is  so  much  behind  the  rest  of  Europe  in 
all  nifiUiil  acquirements,  benefited  on  this  occaaion  by  its  sluggishness. 
One  surgeon  introduced  the  practice  into  the  towu  of  Jadriijiie  in 
Andalusia,  where  it  was  continued  during  forty  two  years  without 
extending  beyond  that  district.  In  the  year  1772,  Dr.  Don  Miguel 
(lUtman  made  the  exertion  of  coming  to  London,  to  collect  some  in- 
lorniation  on  the  subject :  When  he  returned  to  Madrid  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  Court,  and  practised  upon  a  few  of  the  nobility. 
Some  inoculations  were  also  eifected  in  a  few  trading  cities  which  had 
curainunication  with  England.  But  these  efforts  were  of  short  du¬ 
ration,  and  from  the  distinguished  inaction  of  the  Spaniards,  inocuhitioD 
ntu  soon  relinquished  ;  and  no  other  country  has  suffered  so  little Jrom 
tMdll-pox,** 

The  fact  indeed  is  indisputable,  that  the  inortality  from  small 
pox  jirogressively  increased  with  the  improvement  and  progress 
of  iiuxHilalion.  During  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  last  century, 
ill  spite  of  the  meliorated  treatment  both  of  the  natural  and 
arliiieially-acqnired  distemper,  deaths  from  this  source  had 
augmoiiled  hy  tell  to  one  ;  and  the  result  of  eareful  calcula¬ 
tions  on  this  head  instituted  by  Sir  (Gilbert  Hlane  and  Dr, 
licttsome  made  the  average  numbers  annually  fulling  victims  to 
smtlU|>ox  in  the  British  Islands,  to  be  between  and  3b,000 

'  Hut  this  immense  and  increasing  consumption  of  human  livci 
(snvs  Mr.  Moore)  was  not  the  sole  evil  produced  by  this  distemper  ; 
fur  a  considerable  portion  of  the  survivors  were  pitted  and  disfigured  ; 
Mmc  lost  one  of  their  eyes,  a  few'  became  totally  blind,  and  others 
liad  their  constitution  impaired,  and  predisposed  to  a  variety  of 
complaints,  which  were  productive  of  future  distress  and  sometimes 
of'  death.  These  additional  calamities  cannot  be  reduced  to  cal¬ 
culation,  but  us  the  mortality  from  small-pox  was  continually  on  the 
increase,  these  concomitant  evils  must  have  been  so  likewise.* 

l^uch,  tlion,  was  the  state  of  things,  when  the  propoaeil  sub¬ 
stitute  fur  s>maU-po\  preferred  its  claims  to  professional  and 
l>opular  notice.  And  wliat  are  these  claims?  Such,  if  they  can 
be  substantiated,  as  bid  defiance,  in  the  way  of  comparison,  to 
every  oilier  |)roject  and  scheme  that  has  ever  been  invented  or 
proposed  for  the  physical  improveaieiit  of  society.  Vaccination 
does  no  less  than  promise  the  overthrow  and  final  extinction  of 
the  greatest  evil  that  ever  nfHicted  the  human  race  ;  and  we  are 
uow  candidly  called  upon  to  inquire,  whether  thtse  magnificent 
|Hon,is(  s  are  likely  to  be  eventually  fulfilled.  In  canvassing  the 
pretensions  of  vaccination,  as  a  substitute  for  small-pox  inocu- 
tion,  it  will  be  right,  in  the  first  place,  briefly  to  trace  its  origin, 
•od  describe  its  early  progress.  Scarcely  is  it  necessary  to 
lOeniion  the  name  of  Jeiiner,  as  the  individual  with  whom  de¬ 
cidedly  originated  the  first  fair  avowal  of  the  proposed  scheme 
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of  iireveniion.  This  ^entloinan,  whiit*  practising  ii|l 

ilistrict  oi‘  (jloucestcrsliirts  was  Miirpriseil  to  tiiHl  that  stMUc 
(livhiuals,  whom  he  ino<*iilateil  fur  9iuall-|M)X,  rct'iise«l  evtn  g.1 
tempt  that  was  inaiU  to  im|>re^iiuttf  their  I'rames  with  the  >ir^l 
U|M)ii  a  furllier  invi^tii^atioii  of  this  striking  fact,  he  foumli^l 
those  individuals,  in  whuin  the  immunity  existed,  had  previon^il 
contracted  a  disease,  when  they  had  chapped  hiuids  hy  theict^l 
luilking  cows,  that  had  a  particular  kind  of  eruption  ontlieirteail 

*  It  appeared  (says  Jenner)  that  this  disease  had  been  kionl 
among  the  dairy  maids  from  time  immemorial,  and  that  a  vagueopl 
nion  prevailed  that  it  was  a  preventive  of  small-pox.  This  opiaial 
1  found,  was  comparatively  new  amon^  them  ;  for  all  the  old  tuniail 
declared  they  huu  no  such  ideas  in  Uieir  early  days  ;  a  circuouiaMil 
which  seiined  easily  accounted  for,  from  my  knowing  the  coqumiI 
people  were  very  rarely  inoculated  for  the  smull-|>ox,  till  that^l 
ticc  w'os  rendered  genera),  by  the  improved  metlioils  introduced  bi I 
the  Buttons.  So  that  working  people  in  the  dairies  w  ere  very  id  I 
doin  put  to  the  test  of  the  preventive  power  of  the  cow-pox.’  I 

In  the  prosiHuition  of  his  inquiries.  Dr.  Jenner,  however,  awl 
found  that  the  notion  hy  no  means  universally  obtained  of  tk| 
vaccine  infection  being  a  security  against  small-pox.  TheiM>l 
dical  practitioners  in  the  neighbourhood  all  cxprcssetl  theirii- 
belief  on  (he  subject;  and  besides  these,  there  were  many  oftk 
fanners  and  other  people  in  the  iieighhourhood,  who  agreed*! 
deciding  u|>oii  its  insecurity.  Many  individuals  were  iinlfd 
met  with,  who  asserted  that  tliey  had  actually  contracted  tb 
small-|K)X  after  having  had  the  cow-pox.  All  tliis  was  certtiih 
calculated  to  damp  the  urduvr  of  Dr.  Jenner;  and  so  it  did; 
but  he  was  engagiMl  in  too  inomeiitous  an  inquiry,  to  ahaodoBl 
very  readily  ;  and  he  was  soon  very  well  pleaso<i  to  ascertain  tk 
the  cow  was  subject  to  a  variety  of  eruptions  on  the  teat,  each  4 
which  produce<l  eniptions  on  the  milker's  hands,  but  the  sefffi 
eruptions  were  not  all  security  against  the  small -pox  infeetka 
This  vtsry  im|>ortant  discovery  ap|)cared  *o  be  the  removal  of  on 
great  obstacle  to  the  n*seareh  in  question,  ami  Dr.  Jenner  wa 
the  first  peraon  wlio  made  any  distinction  ot*  kind  between  tbca 
eruptive  diseaaes  on  the  teat  of  the  cow'.  Hut  our  cxperimeoltf 
was  again  mortificci  to  find,  that  even  among  Uiose  w  ho  had  ooa 
tractcu  the  genuine  virus,  some  were  siibse<]ueiiUy  subject  to  tb 
amail-pox  contagion,  and  this  difierence  of  susceptibility  a* 
even  oWrveii  among  individuals,  who  hail  aclnally  been  infect 
ed  by  the  same  animal.  The  perseverance  of  i>r.  Jenucr  atf 
now  indeed  put  to  a  powerful  lest,  and  it  may  very  easily  b 
aiimKtcd,  that  few  would  have  tliought  of  continuing  the  tt- 
amreb,  after  this  seemingly  insiu*nu)untablc  obst  icle  in  sucoew 
Dr.  Jenner,  however,  Htiil  |)ersisteit.  It  occurretl  to  him  'k 
Ihe  s|>ecific  qualities  of  tht  virus  might  vary  with  the  progitt* 
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live  chanijes  it  umltTweiit,  after  beiiitj  secretofi,  and  one  m:iy 
ft>\U  form  some  eslimule  of  the  Nunsfactioii  with  »vhieh  he  tbuixi 
\>\s  (*onjeflure  reali'/cMi  by  exj)erinitmt.  I'hiis  was  tlie  3tH*o!id 
•wt  iiniKMlinieiit  removed  ;  since  it  was  ascertained  by  le- 
petKsI  trials,  that  the  true  prevtMUive  cow  pox  was  only  'apa- 
hlo  of  produced  by  the  iiiacter  in  its  earlier  staj^es,  and 

tiiat  alien  it  bad  bt'comc  subject  to  certain  decompositions,  it 
liitl  iiu  fnrllier  power  of  eiicjenderin"^  the  real  disease,  than  the 
i|)urioos  eruptions  of  which  we  have  just  sjmken.  With  these 
exceptions,  i)r.  Jeniier  found  that  the  iinmunit)  tVom  the  vari« 
ylous  disease,  occasioned  by  the  vaccine  infection,  was  for  life  ; 

It  least  individuals  were  Exposed,  without  effect,  to  the  former, 
ifter  llie  lapse  of  fifteen,  twenty-seven,  und  even  fifty  years, 
from  llie  hitter  infection.  Durin:'  this  very  curious  investiga¬ 
tion,  it  occurred  to  Dr.  «feiiner,  that  the  preventive  which  he 
kid  discovered,  might  be  propagated  in  the  manner  of  small¬ 
pox  inoculation.  This  suggestion  was  publicly  proposal  and 
icted  up  to  ;  a  gimerul  interest  became  excited  to  investigate  the 
i^rounds  upon  which  it  was  made,  and  thus  givw  out  of  the 
whole  this  most  interesting  c|uestioii— Is  vucclnution  an  actual 
tod  sale  security  against  smalUpox  ? 

To  the  discussion  of  this  ipn^stioii  we  should  now  immediately 
proceed ;  hut  as  it  is  a  possible  case  that  the  uileged  security 
the  variolous  iiifeclioii  niiglit  exist,  and  yet  that  the  use 
of  this  prevcmivc  might  be  objectionable  on  other  grounds  than 
ih  Wiut  of  safety,  it  may  be  proper  to  discuss,  in  the  first  in- 
>(tme,  the  minor  charge  which  has  been  adduced  against  the 
prtu'ticc  of  cow-pox  inoculation. 

The  vaccine  virus  has  been  asserted  by  many  of  those  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  stood  forward  as  opponents  to  its  introduction 
into  tile  holly,  to  be  a  means  of  engendering  foul  and  loathsomo 
btimours.  Now,  either  for  or  against  this  o  jectioii,  no  upi>eal 
ctii,  with  projiriety,  he  made  to  any  thing  hut  actual  facts ;  or 
at  le.iHi,  if  such  facts  ojipose  themselves  to  d  priori  conceits  and 
pri’juiiicisi,  founded  on  the  dislike  to  receiving  any  thing  of  an 
•tniuiai  nature  into  the  human  body,  they  ought,  in  all  fairness, 
to  he  abandoned  us  de^^titute  of  any  real  fouiuiation.  'I  here  is, 
kuwtver,  one  kind  of  reasoning  which  might,  with  more  colour 
ofjuHiice,  be  brouglit  to  bear  U|H)n  the  qu  *stion,  namely,  that 
foumiei!  upon  the  more  or  lk*ss  mild  or  malignant  nature  of  one 
®*“  the  udier  poison,  'fhe  sniall-|>ox  virus  is  allowed,  on  all 
hands,  to  ttxcite  more  coininotioii  in  liie  system  than  the  vacuinc 
miiu  r.  Now,  that  which  is  the  mo-»t  powerful  irritant,  might 
®  priori  be  iioairincd  to  be  t.  «'  most  likely  means  of  exciting  into 
•cuoii  and  etK'ct  latent  disorders  of  the  constitution  ;  and  this 
toueui  wc  believe  to  be  verily  the  case.  Soropliulous  and  other 
^i^tions  ui  chih;rcii,  have  been  developed  bv  inoculation,  much 
VoL.  IX.  X.  e.  .M 
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more  frequently  and  forcibly,  according:  to  our  obser\arioii,tb«H 
ha.s  been  the  case  with  vaccination.  Hut  what,  as  we  hnvej^n 
said,  is  more  to  the  purpose  in  favour  of  vaccination,  wheiipUci^H 
in  coiiqxMition  with  arliticial  small  pox,  as  it  rcfei's  to  the 
cflbcts  now  alhuled  to  of  the  one  or  the  other,  is,  that  we  do  a(‘tai|l|9 
find,  by  meilical  documents,  institute<l  without  any  illte;ldrdr^l 
ference  to  the  question  now  in  dispute,  that  since  vaceiiutiuii|i«l 
become  (acencrally  practised,  there  has  been,  to  suy  the  very  hat, I 
not  the  smallest  increase  in  the  number,  or  aut^mentatioii  inibl 
virulence,  of  that  class  of  complaints  which  vaccination  hasbml 
accusiHl  of  engendering;.  The  following  is  a  statement  im 
disi'ascs,  by  a  physician  who  enjoyed  very  extensive  O{>|)0it»> 
nitics,  both  publicly  and  privately,  of  observing  the  conditioi  4 
the  metropolis,  or  at  least  of  a  very  lar^e  district  of  it,  as  itrs 
lates  especially  to  maladu's  of  the  skin  ;  privately,  we  say,  ■ 
well  as  publicly,  since,  as  he  I'ave  a  more  than  ordinary  shared 
attention  to  cutaneous  disorders,  it  is  of  course  fair  to  infer  tka 
bis  practice  in  this  branch  of  the  profession,  was  proimrtioaabij 
above  the  ordinary  routine  of  observation.  In  the  year  1791, 
says  Dr.  Willan,  before  the  publication  of  Dr.  Jeiincr's  inqain. 
the  total  number  of  diseases,  which  came  under  my  notice,  wcii 
1730  :  the  number  of  chronic  cutaneous  eruptions,  8  ).  In  I79§^i 
total  number  of  diseases,  1004  ;  chronic  cutaneous  eruptions 
In  1804,  the  pro|>ortions  were  found  to  be  1015 — 89.  In  1804 
1074 — 1)4.  vVhoevcr  will  take  the  trouble  to. cast  his  eye  ore 
these  proportions,  will  directly  see  that  vaccination  had  addd 
notbim;  to  the  mass  of  cutaneous  mula<ly,  as  scanne<l  by  the  pro¬ 
verbially  accurate  and  unprejudiced  observations  of  Uie  late  Dt. 
Willan. 

But  it  may  £;ive  the  nec^atioii  of  the  char^^c  as^ainst  tlie  cow* 
pow  on  this  head  more  force  still,  if  we  extract  the  folloaiit 
account  from -Mr.  Frye,  Surgeon  to  the  Gloucester  Iiifirmin. 
'I  bis  gentlemen  stales  that  ‘  a  more  liealthy  descriptioo  d 

*  human  beings  does  not  exist,  nor  one  mure  free  from  ckntM 

*  entuneouH  impHritien^  thau  tliat  which  sufTers  most  from  c«W‘ 

*  pox,  by  reason  of  their  Inking  cmployixl  in  dairies.’  And  fix* 
ther,  ‘  the  Gloucester  Infirmary,  one  of  the  largest  proviocil 

*  Hospitals,  is  situated  in  a  county  in  which  accidental  cow-poi 

*  has  been  prevalent  from  time  Humemorial ;  many  bundfeA 

*  among  the  labouring  |>eoplc  have  had  the  cow-pox  since  tkt 
‘  establishment  of  that  institution,  and  that  more  severely  tkn 

*  is  generally  the  case  in  artificial  vaccination ;  and  yet  ooti 

*  single  patitmt  has  applied  to  tlie  Infirmary  in  half  a  century  fa 

*  the  relief  of  any  disease  local  or  constitutional,  which  bi  « 

*  she  imputed  or  pretended  to  trace  to  the  cow-pox.  And  fa 

*  it  be  rvqK^atcd  and  remembered,  that  the  artilkial  in  no  resp0(l 
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« iliffrM  from  tlie  occidental  cow-pox,  except  in  being  gencrallj 
‘  Km  virulent.* 

'I’liese  facts  and  observations  wc  conceive  to  be  quite  suflicient 
tnswers  to  the  question,  which  we  allow  to  be  a  natural  ami 
vm  important  one— Does  the  cow-pox  inoculation  leave  any 
had  humours  behind  it  ?  And  this  is  now  the  great  problem  that 
remains  for  investigation — Is  Yawnation  as  absolute  a  in¬ 
ventive  of  the  naturni  small-pox,  as  variolous  inoculation  ?  When 
no  admit  that  there  are  some  reasons  to  doulit  of  this  being  the 
we  shall  hope  to  be  absolved  from  any  imputation  of  par* 
tialitv,  that  may  hitherto  have  appeared  to  characterise  tho 
present  paper.  It  does,  we  confess,  seem  to  us  still  problematical, 
whftliiT  the  vaccinated  stands  precisely  upon  the  same  footing 
vrith  the  inoculated  child,  as  to  smalU))ox  immunity.  Should, 
however,  theantivaccinc  reader  take  c^ourageTrom  this  admission, 
and  conceive  l!iat  all  we  have  hitherto  advanced,  has  been  for 
the  jmrpose  of  antithetically  as  it  were  arguing  for  the  iiieth- 
cieucy  of  the  new  practice;  we  must  at  once  overthrow  such 
anticipations,  by  e\])licitly  stating  it  as  our  opinion,  that  should 
it  be  even  proved — and  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case — 
tlial  thc|»reventiveeflicacy  of  the  vaccine  virus,  is  in  any  measure 
less  tiian  the  variolous,  wc  think  that  its  positive  virtues  have 
been  evinced  upon  too  large  a  scale  to  permit  the  possibility  of 
coinj)aralivo  efleet  to  have  any  weight. 

•  In  making  the  estimate  (says  Mr.  Moore)  of  the  comparntivo 
failures  of  inoculation  nnd  vaccination,  an  error  has  been  committed 
by  comparing  the  results  of  the  primary  practice  of  vaccination, 
Vrith  those  ot  the  most  improved  state  of  variolous  inoculation;  for* 
petting  that  when  the  latter  operation  was  introduced,  failuresof  every 
kind  were  far  more  frequent  than  of  late,  and  that  even  the  deaths 
amounted  in  early  practice  to  one  in  hdy*  In  like  manner,  vacci* 
nation  on  its  iirit  introduction,  was  sometimes  so  misconducted, 
(hat  two  children  in  a  workhouse  were  actually  destroyed  by  it ; 
Although,  when  skilfully  practised,  it  is  really  less  dangerous  than 
opening  a  vein,  or  even  cutting  a  corn.  A  multitude  of  lesser  mistakes 
vere  then  comrailud  by  the  ablest  men  in  the  profession,  who, 
deceived  by  analogy  imitated  too  nearly  the  plan  of  tlic  small-pox 
inoculation:  nnd  many  were  not  sufficiently  aware,  either  of  tlw 
deterioration  to  which  vaccine  lymph  is  subject,  or  of  the  mischiefs 
vhich  arise  even  when  the  lymph  is  pure  from  the  vaccine  process 
Ix-’ing  interrupted  or  disturbed  by  violence  or  by  disease. 

*  The  number  of  failures  (continues  our  Author)  from  all  Uiete 
sources  of  error,  in  early  practice  has  been  considerable.  It  is 
tliereforc  too  soon  at  present  to  compute  and  compare  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  smalUpox  has  occurred  oAcr  inoculation  and  vacci- 
aation.’ 

Mow,  convinced  aa  we  arc  reedy  to  avow  ourselves,  of  the 
K*wits  of  vaccination,  we  are  neverihclesii  free  to  conluM  tbaC 
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there  appear  to  us  to  be  two  object!  on  able  |K)!iits  in  the  eitrict  < 
\%liifli  we  have  just  made  from  Mr.  Moore’s  volume.  Failures,  I 
he  says,  of  all  kinds,  were  common  in  the  early  periods  o(  | 
inoculation,  as  they  have  been  in  the  present  early  stai;es  of 
vaccination.  These  failures,  however,  at  least  in  the  majariti 
of  ca»es,  referred,  we  believe,  rather  to  the  manai^ement  of  tlir 
induced  complaint,  than  to  any  preventive  ctViciency  in  the 
complaint  itself.  If  deaths  from  inoculation  were,  when  tla 
practice  was  first  established,  one  in  fifty,  it  was  not  U»eatist 
natural  small-pox  succeeded  to  the  artificial,  and  thus  cut  off  iu 
victims;  but  because  uti  erroiu^us  treatment  was  adopted  of 
the  patient  after  he  hud  btHUi  subjected  to  the  inoculatim;  procesi 
It  does  therefore,  we  confess,  up|R*ar  to  us,  a  kind  of  riurede 
yiicrrc  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Moore,  thus  to  confound  the  tuo 
(im'stions  of  the  comparative  virulence  of  the  tw  o  diseases,  irith 
their  comparatively  preventive  power,  hut  we  have  a  itill 
further  objection  to  the  practice  of  apolo^^izinu:  for  cow  jw 
failures,  by  referrint;;  to  the  oversii^ht  and  mistakes  of  early 
vaccinators,  and  that  is,  that  while  such  an  appeal  may  senit 
tlie  particular  purpose  of  the  vaccine  partisan,  it  is  calculatfd 
to  create  unnecessary  apprehensions,  on  the  |Kirt  of  the  relative) 
and  friends  of  those  children  who  have  been  subjected  to  tbe 
process,  while  it  was  practised  in  all  this  condition  of  alleged 
uncertainty. 

Vaccination  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  any  thin^  to  feir 
from  the  most  open  conduct  on  the  part  of  its  frieiuls.  Let 
the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Moore’s  book,  which  are  registen 
uiid  records  of  facts,  have  their  due  \vei;;lit  with  such  us  litw 
any  doubts  on  the  subject  of  tbe  cow-pox  matter  beiiif'  suffi* 
ciently  enicacious  to  authorixe  their  acquiescence  in  the  practice, 
or  to  enable  them  to  look  with  confident  satisfaction  upon  such 
of  their  children  as  have  been  subjected  to  vaccine  inoculation. 

*  In  the  year  1813,  a  Report  waa  published  by  tlie  imperial  Inili* 
tution  of  France,  slalinj;  that  2,671,662  subjects  bad  been  properly 
vaccinated  in  France,  of  whom  only  seven  cases  had  afterward  uke# 
the  small-pox;  and  it  was  added  that  the  well  authenticated  instanoei 
of  iRrsons  taking  the  smoll-pox  at\cr  variolous  inoculation,  are  pro* 
portionably  far  more  numerous.* 

Mr.  Moore  very  candidly  admits,  that  the  French  intHlictl 
re|H)rters  ha<l  not  however  siitlicient  grounds  for  this  cot* 
elusion,  cs|>ecially  as  more  of  the  vaccinated  might  afterwirdi 
contract  the  small-pox. 

•  In  England  (adds  our  Author)  no  registers  have  been  kept  of  i® 
vast  a  nujiibor  ;  hut  the  success  of  some  charitable  institutions  prof» 
that  when  vaccination  is  properly  conducted,  there  will  be  very  ft* 
failures.  In  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  London,  this  practice  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  year  ISOl,  and  though  the  children  are  sometimes  into** 
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Hoiially  exposed  to  tlio  infection  of  small-pox,  yet  in  sixteen  years 
dnlv  one  slight  case  has  occurred  in  which  a  variolous  eruption  was 
lu.'i'ictcd.  In  the  York  Military  Asylum  there  has  been  the  same 
fucccss.  The  National  Vaccine  establishment  was  founded  by  (to- 
Tcrnmcnt  in  the  year  1809;  and  in  eight  years  to  January  1817,  there 
bad  been  vaccinated  by  the  surgeons  of  that  institution  in  London 
and  its  vicinity,  persons.  And  nlthough  Uii  small-pox  had 

been  constantly  prevalent,  yet  at  that  period  only  lour  of  the  above 
number  were  known  to  have  contracted  the  small  pox,  which  is  about 
fme  in  8.’;92  eases,  and  in  those  four  the  disease  appeared  in  a  miti¬ 
gated  form,  and  without  danger*.  From  these  authenticated  facts 
It  is  <]nite  certain,  (continues  Tdr.  Moore)  that  failures  of  v.accinntion,* 
when  the  process  is  regular,  and  the  constitution  fully  influenced, 
ore  exceedingly  uncommon;  and  ns  the  vaccine  and  variolous  in- 
lection  coincide  in  so  many  points,  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  conclude,* 
that  the  former  will  never  fail  to  prevent  the  small  pox,  except  in 
those  very  rare  and  peculiar  habits  which  are  susceptible  of  con¬ 
tracting  the  small-pox  ollener  than  once.’ 

This  inference  of  Mr.  iMoore  may  he,  and  very  probably  is,  a 
just  one.  Hnt  we  repeat,  that  oven  allowing  llie  pori^sihility  of  a 
//ror/e  of  dilVerenee  betweenj  the  preventive  ellicacy  of  the  two 
inoculations,  we  contend  that  the  facts  simply  of  the  ease  arc, 
wiion  viewed  in  an  impartial  manner,  beyond  all  measure  in 
fivour  of  the  vaccine  practice.  Against  the  suggestion,  that 
grmiine  vaccination  may  ]>erliaps  only  prove  preventive  of 
small-pox  influence  for  a  certain  time,  and  that  after  this  period 
lliciiidiviiinal  ht^comes  less  safe,  we  may  adduce  the  (iloucestor- 
diire  rustics,  who  have  been  shewn  to  be  insusceptible  of  the 
^mall-pox,  even  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  from  llieir  having* 
Wn  imturally  vaccinated;  and  in  reply  to  (he  suggestion  of 
oliier>,  tlij;t  although  the  natural  cow-pox  may  secure  agninstt 
wri'dous  iutlueiice  (or  life,  the  artificial  infection  iiuy  he  without 
ihh  power,  we  think  it  fair  to  allege,  that  in  both  instances  tho 
drus  isreceiveil  into  tlie  system  hy  a  species  of  inoculation,  and 
ili4t  tlKM'efore  on  the  ground  of  aualogy  alone,  we  should  infer,- 
d»ut  it  inoculated  variola  proves  a  preventive  of  the  natural 
^nall-pox,  the  inoculated  vaccine  matter  would  he  likely  to 
‘li>*|>Uy  equally  previmtive  etVicaey  with  that  which  ahould  be 
conceded  to  the  matter  less  artificially  introduced. 

f^poii  the  whole  then,  onr  coiichisioii  is,  after  the  roost  careful 
rdcuiatioii  and  hnlanciiig  of  the  pro  and  con  of  tlie  argument^ 
that  vaccination  ought  to  lie  thankfully  seized  hold  of  and 

*  The  fact  of  tlic  mild  and  mitigated  forms  in  which  small-pox 
subsequent  t  j  vaccination  almost  without  exception  appear!*,  is  not 
^ibink  in  general  sufficiently  insisted  on.  For  our  own  parts  wo 
•bould  hnvc  next  to  no  apprehension  as  to  the  result,  were  wc  to  see  * 
*tihis  moment  small-pox  break  out  among  the  vaccinated  cbildrca 
•tour  own  families,  or  the  families  of  our  friends.  * 
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univcnally  acloptcil,  as  a  sufliciently  safe  preservative  tfriiiii  I 
one  of  the  most  noxious  aiui  fearful  of  all  the  malailit^  to  \%liic^  \ 
the  human  frame  is  Ineiileut,  anil  that  even  the  extinrtlon  of  thk  ^ 
pest  nii^ht  be  fairly  anticiputed,  could  tlie  pul>)ic  lie  hroun^Uto  ^ 
an  unanimity  of  sentiment  on  this  most  interestinc:  sulijrct. 

We  extract  the  following  hints  from  !\lr.  Moore,  uithoit 
committing;  ourselves  to  the  approval  of  arhitrury  and  coercin  : 
measures  on  the  part  of  Ciovernment,  even  in  casc^  wbot  j 
such  extensive  e;ood  mig;ht  be  elfected  by  the  exerci'jc  4  I 
legislative  authority.  The  extract  forms  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  | 
Moore’s  volumes.  I 

*  In  ancient  Korac,  parents  possessed  the  barbarous  power  of  11^  I 
dieting  death  upon  their  children.  Britisii  parents  only  claim  tha  | 
of  inflicting  on  them  n  disease  which  kills  a  portion,  and  spread$  kh 
^fection  to  those  around^  that  till  lately  destroyed  onc-tenil)  of  tia 
human  race.  Since  wc  have  lost  the  privilege  of  Roman  partsti, 
surely  that  of  indirectly  committing  infanticide  is  not  worth  rt* 
taining.  This  U  for  the  consideration  of  legislators,  who,  by  a  mo¬ 
derate  exertion  of  tliose  powers  delegated  to  them  fur  the  public  ^ 
good,  might  in  a  very  short  time  totally  extinguish  the  small  poL 
And  when  this  shall  have  been  eifected,  not  only  the  Vaccine,  bj 
becoming  useless  will  be  neglected,  but  even  this  book,  alas !  upoo 
the  Vaccine  will  sink  into  oblivion.  Perhaps,  however,  some  for* 
tunatc  tracts  may  be  preserved  on  the  dusty  shelves  of  curioa 
libraries,  to  unfold  to  uiturc  antiquaries,  the  honours,  then  IianDy 
credible,  of  the  variolous  pestilence,  and  to  reveal  to  them  the  dih 
covery  of  Jenner ;  whose  name,  or,  in  strange  tongues,  n  sousd 
imitating  his  name,  is  now  articulated  through  the  world,  in  butt, 
houses,  and  palaces,  as  a  household  word.’ 

On  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Mr.  IMoore  as  an  author, 
and  as  an  arbitrator  in  the  vaccine  cause,  our  limits  compel 
us  to  he  brief.  Considering  the  two  volnines  before  11s  in  the 
light  of  literary  productions,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
first  is  far  more  crdlitahlc  to  the  writer  than  the  second.  A 
certain  charm  and  interest  pervaded,  indeed,  the  Treatise  oi 
Small-Fox  which  wc  in  vain  look  for  in  the  Kssay  on  Dr. 
Jen ner’s  invaluable  discovery.  And  what  we  consider  still  more 
remarkable  is,  that  the  volume  on  vaccination  presents  severti 
instances  of  false  taste,  and  even  of  faulty  grammar,  which  cotibl 
out  have  hern  expected  from  an  individual  so  demonstrably 
erudite  as  is  Mr.  Moore.  We  notice  these  ilefects,  not  wo 
hope  in  the  spirit  and  temper  of  critical  cavil,  hut  from  a 
feeling  of  respect  for  the  talents  and  learning  of  the  Author, 
and  with  a  feeling  of  regret,  that  volumes,  whicli  in  every  way 
1i^  claim  to  a  character  fur  beyond  the  c|>licineral  productiotf 
of  the  day,  should  not  Imve  been  made  as  perfect  as  it  apitean 
to  have  Wen  in  tlic  power  of  the  writer  to  reiuler  tbeiii. 
But  we  think  it  further  our  duty  to  point  out  one  or  two  ifiU 
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‘  from  him.  In  a  family  there  are  mercies  rcccivod  from  Gd 

*  oi  whicii  all  i!ie  ineml>ers  are  t  qiial  partakers.  How  fit  ai^ 

^  becdininir  a  tliliii^  is  it  then,  that  all  the.  members  shoultl  jaii 

*  in  acts  ol  (le\j(it  homage  to  their  common  protector  and 

‘  iiefaclor.  The  assemhiin£^  every  ilay  to  worship  the  Su|>rc*K 
‘  IWii**j  lijs  a  teiulcncy  to  pnxluce  the  hap})iost  etthets  in  fi»r». 

*  inii:  the  conduct  ol  domestics.  To  n'call  the  attention  of  i 

‘  faiiuiy  fn‘qiicntly  to  (iod,  tends  to  impress  the  mem  hers  of  k 

*  with  an  i<lea  of  hi^  nnthoritv,  ami  of  their  clependenec  upn 

‘  his  pro\id<  nce.  P  hoiiis  forth  reliirloii  to  them  as  a  linti 

‘  not  of  o^'ro'*  enal,  but  daily  ohliirntion.  'Mi,*  constant  readii^ 

‘  of  the  Holy  S<Tiptiires,  the  frequent  implonnij  c*f  the  pardoi 

*  of  sin,  .tnd  •peiitionimj  for  c;i*aee  to  iu*l  ari«;lit  towards  Gek 
‘  and  imp*  rcopi.hly  convey  into  tln  ir  minds,  n  knowled|t( 

‘  of  t!je  duties  wliich  they  owe  to  (lod,  to  themselves,  and  a 
‘  each  otiici.  Ac^’-'nlinj;! y  we  find  that  when  reliE:ions  orda 

*  prevails  in  famiJl***,  there  a  knowledge  of  ri^ht  and  wron^ 

‘  obtain  ;  and  althonixii  evil  passion^  occasionally  discover  thru- 

*  selves,  we  do  not  see  their  unrestraiiioti  violence :  the  sjook 

*  etVects  of  daily  instrtiction  and  ilaily  worship#,  are  manifest  ia 
‘Jhe  tempers  and  eoniluct  of  the  domestics,  amidst  all  thdr 
‘  imperfections. — If  there  Tore  wc  consult  merely  our  own  co«- 
‘  fort,  the  best  course  we  can  pursue  is  to  tread  in  the  steps  of 

*  thoso  jjndly  men,  whoso  houses  were,  consi'crnted  hy  the 

*  dally  porforn.  inee  of  tuinily  worship.  'Flie  conifort  of  I'ainiliff  | 
‘  is  so  ilb'etually  destroyed  h>  careless,  idle,  unfaithliil  and  da- 

*  solute  servants,  that  a  remedy  for  this  serious  and  increasinf 
‘  evil  would  he  t^cneraily  accountetl  a  very  i;reat  benefit  to  tW 
‘  public.  Il;i»  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  no  radical  cure 
‘  will  he  oi*tained,  till  the  almost  exjdoiied  piety  of  former  titw' 

‘  is  revived,  hv  tnakin!]^  relii^ioiis  instriictiun  and  worship  i 

*  stated  olisrrvar.*‘e  in  our  houses.'  Hi'an’s  ft  onkip- 

li  the  dutv  ol  I'rnyer  ccufKists  essentially  in  a  devout  ic* 
kiiowledireineiit  of  ciepf‘e«‘cncc  on  the  Supreme  liein^,  in  ear* 
nest  siippi.citlinii  for  his  *  mercy  to  pardon  and  "race  to  help," 
in  th«  rctuiii  of  <  ordial  thanks"! vinj^  for  benefits  already 
reived,  th*‘n,  ♦lie  ohlicatioi  *»  which  lead  to  such  an  c\crc*iif, 
arise  nut.  rally  out  ol  our  tlomrstic  (‘ircumstanccs,  and  are  •» 
iippli(‘aba'  to  our  tuinily  relations  us  to  any  other  ;  and  eonsf- 
quently  liii'  duty  hecotues  us  iinperaMve  upon  heads  oi  familk»» 
ill  till  :r  relative,  ns  in  their  iinlividuHl  capacity.  In  perii*ct  ic* 
c*ordunco  with  these  remarks,  it  will  Ik*  found  from  tlie  historic 
recoids  of  Sciip*»ire,  tliai  the  ])atriarehul  families  were  early 
hahitu.Ued  t«i  n*li"ious  worship,  and  tliat  amoiis^  the  many  vir¬ 
tues  which  distin|xui*«hcd  the  saints  under  the  ohl  dispensalio#, 
their  atteatlon  to  l!ie  religious  iiisiruction  of  their  families  beW 
a  couspicuous  plucs,  and  is  recorded  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
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Ustmfr  lionour.  Indeed,  this  form  of  domestic  mnd  social  wor- 
»liipt  doubt  the  first,  and  indeed  it  is  very  probable, 

(he  only  nio<lc  of  worship  practised  by  the  palriarchs.  Public 
worship  dot's  not  appear  to  have  been  in  use  till  the  time  of. 
(he  israeiitisb  Church  ;  and  then  it  was  evidently  founded  upon 
(lie  implication  that  the  Israelites  were  one  famii.y  :  and  al- 
tiioti^rh  for  the  immediate  as  well  as  the  typical  and  spiritual 
inientiuas  of  Providence,  the  term  received  a  latitude  of  appli* 
cation  liiibcrto  unknown,  it  still  retained  and  conveye<l  all  the 
ht'tulv  ami  tenderness  of  its  most  restricted  sense.  Hence  it 
was  appiionbic  to  llie  whole  Jewish  Chiireh  in  its  collective  ca- 
|)a(iu,  ss  in  the  division  of  tribes,  or  tim  still  more  minute  di* 
tisioii  of  sej>arnte  households.  In  the  distributive  sense,  tliey  were 
(Icpominated  “  the  /ir/iMi/ienof  Israel,”  and  in  the  colbn'tive  sense, 

“  (he  Jamihf  ol  God.”  In  both  their  capacities,  ordinance's  of 
Divine  worsnip  wore  enjoined  iijwn  them.  The  former  mode, 
tiiereforc,  abile  it  stands  upon  the  same  authority  as  the  latter, 
has  the  advantaj^e  ol  beinjr  more  primitive  and  patriarchal. 

The  attention  paid  by  the  first  i'hiistian  converts  (o  their  fa¬ 
milies  or  houses,  was  eviciently  either  sii^jrested  to  them  by 
their  Jewish  habits,  or  infused  into  them  by  tii  dr  Jewish  iu- 
stnietcrs.  'l'l<ere  was  notliinii^  either  in  tlie  principles  or  the 
spirit  of  lie*  new  sysieir,  to  revolt  those  feellnp^,  or  require  the 
vi'Miition  of  those  doii’estie  associaiions,  wliicli  had  been  wisely 
inculcated  nnd  cherislud  by  ilie  whole  IVl(*saic  System.  The 
linbits  to  which  our  Lord  fornu'd  his  immediate  disciples,  and 
the  kind  of  domestic  union  which  subsisted  amone^  them,  were 
caU'uiated  to  foster  the  same  sentiment,  and  evidently  intendeil 
to  promote  amons^  all  his  followers  an  hnhitunl  attention  to  one 
of  his  most  favourite  and  important  maxims,  “  One  is  your 
“  master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  hrethren.” 

The  enrioetive  and  the  boniirnant  inthienee  which  Christi¬ 
anity,  above  every  other  system,  exerts  over  the  scKaal  feelinijs, 
as  well  as  tlic  rational  gradation  whieti  it  estahlislics  amon^  the 
objects  that  are  to  excite  those  feelings,  must  lie  viewed  by 
every  eundid  inquirer,  os  a  powerful  evidence  of  the  purity  and 
jli'inity  of  its  source.  It  passes  by  no  relation  we  can  sustain  ; 
d  attriuls  ns  in  every  rharacter,  and  exhibits  itself,  like  life 
and  Itcalih,  in  the  whole  moral  system  of  man.  While  it  he- 
irins  in  (be  individual,  ainl  teaches  him  first  to  care  for  his  own 
^oul,  it  assumes  this,  not  as  its  Imuiidary,  hut  as  its  centre  ; 
lK*rc  ii  mav  and  must  have  source,  hut  its  outHowings  must 
besufl’K*  ntly  wide  to  reach  the  whole  family  of  man. 

Did  we  fe  d  ourselves  called  upon  at  present  to  give,  and 
did  wc  suppose  our  readers  were  in  the  disposition  for  receiv- 
irom  us,  admonitions  on  so  grave  a  subject,  we  might  in- 
in  a  strain  of  reflections  adapted  to  awaken  a  more 
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^ocrAl  rct^aril  to  the  duty  ot*  Family  Relti^ion.  Wc  tkal 
liowever  remark,  in  reference  cliieliy  to  our  Pi*otestant  ^ 
fioiitinc^  rcmiiera,  that  in  almost  every  thine:  relatiiii^  to  doinestie 
discipline  und  domestic  worship,  our  Puritan  ancestors  appey 
to  have  had  (greatly  the  uilvantas^e  of  us.  And  if  our  esiinuie 
of  what  may  be  denominated  the  Family  Piety  of  the  inissol 
m  dern  professors,  be  correct,  it  certainly  falls  far  short  of  Uat 
by  which  the  despise<l  ami  )K*rsceuted  Puritans  were  dhtb. 
s^uislietl.  There  was  an  earnestness,  a  consistency,  a  sincerhf 
about  tlic  wliole  of  their  character,  as  well  us  a  correctness  tiil 
strictness  in  their  domestic  inaimi'emcnt,  which  deserve  tu  bi 
universally  known  and  universally  imitated.  Their  punctuaSitj, 
their  )>crscverance,  their  instructive  piety  in  their  families,  Iisti 
never,  we  conceive,  been  brought  prominently  before  those  wIm 
elaiiii  to  be  the  inheritors  of  their  principles  and  their  prtvi- 
le^es.  There  was  amonic  them  all  a  principle  which  may  be 
])ointed  out  as  of  tiie  utmost  inomuMit  and  the  hi^iiest  vtlae, 
ami  whieh  existed  with  almost  as  nuicli  rigour  amon^  the 
laity  as  amont^  the  clcrr^y.  It  was  a  sacred  regard  und  a  pro¬ 
found  buhmission  to  the  authority  of  scriptural  example  and 
]n'ccept.  'riiey  were  nut  afraid  of  the  terms  duty  and  ohligi- 
tiun.  lienee,  they  employed  the  means  of  relit^ious  instruction 
union*;:  their  chihlren  und  domestics,  with  iinlimite<l  fuitli  in  the 
etVicieiiey  of  those  means,  and  with  earnest  prayer  for  their  su^ 
sess.  Family  instruction  hy  readin*'  the  Scriptures  with  ex- 
iiositious,  and  hy  the  catechetical  mode  for  the  younger  mem* 
iMTsof  the  household,  was  enforced  freipieiitly  and  puldicly  ;  and 
the  pastor  considered  it  us  u  part,  and  not  a  small  part,  of  hn 
duty,  to  see  that  such  order  was  observed  amon^  all  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  his  congregation.  'I'lie  eftecl  which  Mr.  Haxter^s  ift* 
striictiuns  and  labours  produced  iii  tiiis  r(*s|M'Ct,  in  the  populous 
town  of  Kidderminster,  are  too  well  known  to  rtspiire  a  repe¬ 
tition  here,  it  may  however  be  important  to  notice  bow  the 
practical  piety  of  the  Puritans  sunk  into  t;eneral  disrepute,  and 
bow  the  nation  in  less  than  half  a  century  vivred  about  from  the 
extreme  of  punctiliousness  and  of  religious  ciitliusiasin,  to  • 
total  indinerence  to  the  spirit  and  nei^iect  of  the  duties  of  Chm- 
tianity.  And  it  is  here  obvious  to  remark,  that  as  soon  as  epb* 
copnc)  fell  itself  predominant  and  swure,  it  bewail  to  assumt 
that  tone  of  dofi^matisin  whicli  approximated  very  nearly  to  the 
claims  of  infallibility.  Not  content  with  liaviii^^  triumphed  m 
the  iKjliiical  struggle  over  the  Puritans,  they  must  be  bimneW 
and  hooted,  anil  every  term  of  reproach  and  execration  that  tht 
vocabulary  of  tlie  lan^a^e  supplies,  must  be  liea|MMl  Ujwn  thou; 
while  llioac  who  bad  unhappily  sulFered  in  the  episcoptlii* 
piu-ty,  must  Ih‘  canonizerl  and  even  almost  deified  from  the  pub 
jaL  Many  of  the  episcopal  writers  ol  tliat  age  furnish  amp^^ 
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fpeciiuenA  of  this-  SouUi  is  an  eminent  instance,  lie  ventures 
even  to  run  a  parallel  between  the  snilbriusi^  of  Charles  and  tlioso 
of  the  Saviour ;  and  insinuates  that  in  severity  and  meritoriuiis- 
iiesv  they  were  stHN)nd  only  to  tliose  of  Christ.  Now  Uie  eftect 
of  all  this  was  not  merely  to  brin^  the  doctrines  of  tho  Puritans 
into  contempt,  but  to  spreatl  a  notion,  that  their  eminent  prac- 
tic«l  piety,  was  the  thick,  ^ulse  of  a  most  hateful  and  pestileui 
li)}H>ciisy,  which  possessed  indeed  the  alluring  exterior  of  the 
»Lr|»eii(,  hut  with  all  his  venom.  Tho  tendency  therefore  was 
not  to  ilisiTiininate  between  the  excellencies  amt  the  defects  of 
the  Puritans,  but  ut  once  to  proceed  to  the  utmost  possible 
dUtauce  from  their  habits  and  practice.  This  dispostiioti  was 
foiitercil  ill  the  nation  ut  lar^e,  hy  the  sccularity  of 

tlic  clergy,  and  the  dissoliiieness  of  the  Court ;  so  that  wliilu 
there  arose  among  the  pt^ople  in  general  a  laxity  approaching 
to  utter  iiiiiitlereuce,  in  the  practical  duties  of  Christianity,  a 
uay  was  preparing  among  the  literary  classes  of  the  nation, 
for  that  prcvulence  of  infidelity,  which  is  at  once  the  uniform 
rtl'ect  and  the  certain  indication  of  a  general  departure  eitlier 
from  the  faith  or  the  practice  of  tlie  liospel. 

The  strictness  of  puritanical  discipline  was  no  longer  incuU 
nted  upon  the  people,  it  was  odious  at  Court,  and  tlierefora 
roulil  not  be  patronised  by  a  courtly  religion.  Ethical  lectures 
ami  moral  essays  were  indeed  often  lieanl  from  the  pulpits  of 
the  establishment ;  but  they  were  destitute  of  (he  living  and 
nu)ving  spirit  of  true  religion.  It  was  enough  to  bring  any 
practice  into  discredit,  and  cousecpienUy  into  disuse,  to  dono- 
luiiiate  it  puritanical.  Family  worship  therrfure  was  among 
the  practices  which  fell  into  neglect,  and  which  for  tlie  best 
half  of  a  century  was  almost  forgotten  by  the  public  iiistructers, 
ami  ni'arly  expiodecl  by  those  who  formcil  the  mass  of  iiieinberH 
ill  the  Eplsco))ul  Church.  Hut  this  heaven  was  not  confined 
to  one  coniinuiiiun.  Tho  fashion  spread,  because  it  was  a  fa¬ 
shion,  among  the  successors  of  the  Furitaiis,  too  many  of  whom 
were  attached  to  the  puritans  and  iioiicouformists  rather  from 
))olitic<il  uilinitics  than  from  an  accordance  in  the  orthodoxy  of 
their  creed  or  the  strictness  of  their  practice.  It  was  about 
the  middle  of  tho  last  century,  or  )>erhaps  a  little  earlier,  that 
tlic  spirituality  of  Disseiitiug  coogregalioiis  began  to  revive,  and 
from  that  )>eriod  there  has  been  a  very  rapid  increase  of  the 
]H>wer  of  religiou.  This  has  been  particularly  exhibited  in  tlie 
^^srili  of  the  benevolent  feelings,  a  disregard  of  minute  rcli- 
t^iouH  observauces,  and  a  dis|>ositioo  to  unite  and  co-operate 
III  advancing  the  coinmoii  interest  of  the  Redeemer's  kiiigtloin. 
rile  revival  of  genuine  piety  in  the  Established  Church,  ban 
ooDcoive  been  much  later,  and  might  p^baps  be  abewa  to 
liave  foilowtil  as  a  conse<|ucni)o.  The  spirit  of  true  religiuii  ia 
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to  n  conta^iouH  ;  and  tlioiijh  we  are  not  anxious  toii 

vance  any  claim  on  the  behalf  of  l)i<isenters,  we  nre  yet  mrf 
from  a  nnirersal  pnnci|dr  of  onr  natnre,  that  not  a  little 
that  revival  of  evars^elical  and  practical  piety,  which  has  Ukti 
place  in  the  last  t’oirty  years,  in  the  F>tablisl»ed  Church,  itn 
i»c  ascribed  to  that  not  unholy  rivalry,  which  makes  us  all  tot. 
io\is  for  the  prosperity  of  onr  own  religions  denomination. 

We  believe  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  generally  amo^ 
<TTthodox  Dissenfer'*,  the  duty  of  family  worship  is  still  re^i. 
larly  and  couscientiously  attended  to;  thounfli  in  fiiirness  vt 
must  eonfesH  our  snspicion  that  *lnmos1ic  in/tfntrfion  is  not  n 
j^eneral  as  it  miijht  be,  and  as  it  evidently  was  amonce  the  noncoi* 
formists.  Perhaps  the  practice  which  has  now  heeonie  so  ven 
jwevalent,  of  attending  a  place  of  worship  thrice  on  the  Lonfi 
day,  has  been  the  n)eans,  in  many  families,  of  snpcrsedintj  tlm 
important  branch  of  primitive  practice.  'I'lie  disuse  of  this 
nerahle  and  useful  custom  wc  cannot  but  rc^ct.  Ilow  fartlie 
advantaf^e  pained  by  a  third  public  service  may  com))ensite 
the  loss  that  Christian  families  sustain,  it  is  not  for  us  to  deter¬ 
mine;  we  leave  our  readers  to  make  their  own  decision,  coe- 
vinoed  that  before  the  ]>raetiee  of  family  instniction  can  be  ex¬ 
tensively  revived,  it  must  he  penerally  recommended  by  Chrif- 
tian  pastors,  and  l>e  rendered  praeiicahlc  by  new  arranpemeiti 
in  professinp  families. 

Our  present  concern  is  strictly  with  Family  Prayer.  Upw 
this  topic,  the  prevalence  of  the  practice,  as  it  mipht  secure  tl- 
trntinii  to  what  wc  miirht  say,  seems  to  render  it  less  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  sho\itd  say  any  thinp.  We  shall  therefore  coi- 
tent  ourselves  wifli  cxpressiiip  onr  opinion  of  the  most  elipibk 
nuKle  of  condiictinp  tliat  service.  We  conceive  that  there  a 
somethinp  in  the  very  nature  of  prayer,  that  is  revolted  tad 
violated  by  an  nttention  to  the  niceties  of  lanpunpe,  and  byi 
set  and  repnlar  repetition  of  the  same  words  ;  and  that  upw 
the  whole  there  can  Ih»  no  person  free  from  prejudice  upon  this 
siihject,  but  mu«t  in  flic  closet,  and  perhaps  in  the  family,  feel, 
that  the  natural  and  sim}>le  ctl’usions  of  tlie  heart  are  much 
more  impressive,  and  much  more  likely  to  be  the  sincere  and 
spiritual  expression  of  the  real  simtimenls  and  fcelinps  of  tbf 
mind.  Fvery  one  must  admit  that  from  a  universal  law  of  out 
nature,  the  re|>efition  of  an  action  iH-ootnes  the  more  mechani¬ 
cal  as  it  hecomes  more  frequent  ;  and  that  the  attention  and 
ff'clinp  excited,  diminish  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  habit  hecoitiei 
mechanical,  until  the  action  may  be  performed  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously.  e  readily  admit  that  there  may  be  various  ihinftt 
to  counteract  the  operation  of  this  law  in  the  matter  of  tievotioo, 
amoop  truly  pious  persons ;  but  as  it  repards  the  mass  of  tbf 
people,  ita  existence  and  its  elTects  are  but  too  visible.  Tb# 
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object  in  social  prayer,  as  well  as  in  public  prcacliinjf, 
must  first  be  to  awaken  attention,  and  to  animate  the  feeling 
of  love,  and  ^titude,  and  desire.  Now,  wc  are  decidf'diy  of 
opiuiun  this  cannot  be  done  in  either  case,  without  some  variety. 
Kor  this  reason  wc  certainly  prefer  extemporary  devotion  in 
the  family,  and  wc  are  sure  that  it  has  tlic  additional  ad  van¬ 
ity  of  bein^  susceptible  of  more  appropriateiu*ss.  While  there¬ 
fore  it  may  ^  conceded  that  the  free  mode  loses  from  its  occa- 
«ional  inaccuracy,  it  yet  far  surpasses  a  form,  in  its  tendency 
toiWikeii  and  sustain  a  hi^h  tone  of  devotional  feeliii!^. 

These  remarks  apply  with  us  much,  and  pertiaps  even  with 
more  force,  to  family  devotion,  than  to  public  worship.  In  the 
family,  where  there  are  youn^  persons  and  servants  who  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  ur^ed  on  to  the  duty  by  any  innate  principle, 
aoy  iospirin*^  impulse  of  mind  towards  it  as  a  privile^,  and 
where  they  compose  probably  the  majority,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  employ  those  means  which  are  most  likely  to 
iwiken  their  attention,  and  secure  the  rc|>etition  of  the  duty, 
without  weariness  and  disgust.  With  this  view,  therefore,  heads 
of  families  will  certainly  consider  it  a  part  of  their  appropriate 
duty,  to  cultivate  the  gift  of  prayer ;  and  for  this  purpose  we 
recommend  to  their  attention  Dr.  Watts's  (iiiidn  to  Prayer. 
And  especially  the  last  chapter,  entitled,  *  A  Persuasive  to  learn 

*  to  pray,’  from  which  we  extract  the  words  of  a  learned  and  ve* 
nertble  prelate  of  the  Establishment.  *  For  any  one  to  satisfy 

*  himself,*  he  remarks,  ^  with  a  form  of  prayer,  is  still  to  re- 

*  main  in  infancy :  It  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  grow 

*  aud  iucreasc  in  all  the  duties  of  Christianity,  yift»  as  well  as 

*  {graces.  How  how  can  a  man  be  said  to  live  suitable  to  these 

*  rules,  who  doth  not  put  forth  himself  in  some  attempts  and  en- 

*  deavours  of  this  kind  ?  And  if  it  be  a  fault  not  to  strive  and 

*  labour  after  this  gift,  much  more  it  is  to  jeer  and  despise  it 
‘  by  the  name  of  Extempore  Prayer^  and  praying  by  the 
‘  Spirit;  which  expressions  (as  they  are  fre(|iiently  used  by 
‘  some  men  by  way  of  reproach)  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  sign 

*  of  a  profane  heart,  and  such  as  are  altogether  strangers  from 

*  tlje  power  and  the  comfort  of  this  duty.* 

Still,  Forms  of  Prayer  are  of  great  utility.  F or,  after  all, 
there  will  be  many  sincere  individuals,  who  feel  it  extremely 
difficult,  or  even  im{)ossible,  to  express  themselves  with  |>ropri- 
^ty  in  this  service.  Difficulties  also  may  aris^;  where  females 
*rL*  at  the  head  of  a  family,  and  may  have  neither  sufficient  cou¬ 
rage,  nor  confidence,  to  engage  even  with  those  of  their  own 
in  extemporary  devotion.  There  may  be  other  instances  in 
'^bich  persons  converted  late  in  life,  and  with  but  very  little 
previous  advantage  of  religious  instruction,  may  he  called  to 
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»eDce  or  i\%e  afRiction  of  tlie  head  of  tho  houseliold,  may 
ii  necessary  that  another  should  take  his  place,  in  cundf 
tile  devotions  of  the  family.  In  nil  such  cases  tfe  do  mossm 
iieslly  rt‘commend  the  use  of  a  form  of  prayer.  We 
oousider  it,  under  such  circumstances,  as  wholly  inex('utabb| 
iiec^lect  the  duty  * •*,  anti  therefore  erery  family  without  exoe|i(i| 
should  he  furnislKHl  with  at  least  one  volume  of  domestic  prtfm 

Many  such  works  have  becui  prepared  and  otfered  toih 
public,  by  luinisU  rs  in  tlic  Kstublishroent  and  amonf^  tha  Da 
senters.  Many  of  them  possess  merit,  but  not  all  inaoM 
dettrec.  Amon^  the  best  is  a  small  collection  by  the  lata  llr 
Palmer  of  liackiiey.*  Another  volume  of  prayers  by  Jaki 
cdiletl  by  Mr.  Simeon,  is  truly  evangelical  and  devotional  i 
later  vohiine  b)  Mr.  lloan  possesses  great  excellencies  in  poia 
ol  language,  hut  is  nut  emial,  either  in  evangelical  sentiiici 
or  fervour  of  devotion,  to  Jenks's  or  Palmer's. 

We  consider  this  by  Mr.  Smith,  though  it  has  some  dilk 
blcinislit*s,  as  a  valuable  accession  to  those  already  in  our  po^ 
sesHion.  It  is  much  fuller,  and  embraces  a  much  greater  n- 
riety  of  topics  than  any  of  its  precursors,  and  is  certainly  fittn 
for  very  extensive  utility  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  eoan 
of  prayer  is  for  six  weeks,  morning  and  evening,  with  adik 
tional  niaycrs  for  unusual  occasions.  Each  prayer  is  in  geacni 
Jong,  but  they  possess  one  very  great  advantage;  by  the  aserf 
asterisks  and  crotcliets  the  author  has  marked  out  tliose  pm* 
graphs,  that  may  either  be  omitted  without  breaking  lire  eoi* 
iH'xioii,  or  those  that  may  lie  taken  together  to  form  a  msA 
ahor ter  service.  We  can  give  the  voluiuo  our  decided  appro* 
baiioii,  and  most  sincerely  ho|>e  that  every  pious  family  will  ani 
themselves  of  tiiis,  as  one  of  the  most  comprehensive,  aid 
most  evangtdical  volumes  of  dotuostic  prayers  extant.  Rt 
c^aiinot  |>rofess  to  give  extracts,  but  wo  rclcr  our  readers  toiit 
work  itself. 


*  Mr.  Palnicr  also  edited  an  abridgement  of  the  Family  IVapa 
Itook,  by  tlic  Ucv.  W.  May,  which  lias  run  through  several  edit^ 

•*  Tlic  Pocket  Prayer  Book,’*  printed  by  the  Philanthropic  Sock^i 
deserves  the  warmest  recommendation.  Its  singular  cheapBoa 
added  to  the  excellence  of  the  compilation,  entitles  it  to  derided  prk 
♦cirnce.for  the  puq>ose  of  gratuitous  distribution,  which  was,  we  be 
lieve,  the  main  object  of  the  benevolent  Editor. 


Art.  VI.  1-  ^hc  Botanhis  Companion,  or  nn  Introduction  to  Uie  Know- 
letifre  of  Practical  Hotany,  and  Uses  of  Plants,  either  prowinjf 
villi  in  lircat  Britain,  or  cultiratcd  fur  the  Purposes  of  A^n- 
culiure,  MtMlicine  Rural  (Economy*  or  tlie  ArU.  By  William 
tialisbury*  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Sloane  Street  2  Vols.  Pimo. 
Price  pis.  London.  1816. 

A  B<4auical  Description  of  British  Plants  in  the  Midland 
Counties,  particularly  of  those  in  the  neighhourhooil  of  Alcestcr  ; 
to  which  is  prt‘ti.xed,ashort  Introduction  to  Botany,  and  the  know- 
leilge  of  the  Principal  Natural  Orders.  By  T.  I’urton,  Surgeon, 
Alccstcr.  I'mhellUhcd  wiiii  Eight  Coloured  Engravings,  by  Janies 
Sowerby  F.L.S.  2  Vols.  12mo.  Pri<*e  11.  1817. 

IVTllEN  the  fKiinpoua  Sir.  John  Hill,  who  was  the  Solomon 
and  llroiliim  of  his  day,  found  that  he  had  outlived 
his  fame  with  the  booksellers,  he  betook  himself  to  writing 
painpliiets  in  recommenilation  of  his  Essence  of  V\  ater-dock. 
Tincture  of  Valerian,  Balsam  of  Honey,  and  Elixir  of  Hardana, 
ascribing  to  them  unbounded  nosologienl  virtues;  mud  thus, 
by  iin|)osing  on  the  credulity  of  the  public,  was  enabled  to 
drive  a  cliariot,  dress  splendidly,  dispute  at  Batson’s,  appear 
At  mastpierades  and  the  playhouses,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
liigli  and  the  low  vulgar.  But  the  writers  now  b(*fore  us, 
not  content  witli  the  ephemeral  reputation  of  a  stitched  or 
tewed  pamphlet,  advertize  themselves  to  the  public,  each  in 
two  solid  volumes,  as,  the  one  a  botanic  gardener,  tlioother^. 
a  surgeon  at  Alcester. 

*  Green  earthen  |>ots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds, 

^  Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cukes  of  roses, 

‘  Are  thinly  scattered  to  moke  up  a  shew.’ 

Mr.  W.  Salisbury’s  first  volumo  is  made  up  of  a  frontispimi 
oC  his  Botanic  Garden,  a  poverty-struck  introduction  t<i  the 
•cience,an  English  translation  of  Linnciis’s  DeliHcatio  Plania: 
(the  writer  carefully  avoiding  to  inform  us  whence  he  gets  it;) 
tadareprint,  nearly,  of  Galpinc’s  Cumpeiuiinm  of  British  Botany, 
•rrtugfd  after  the  very  worst  ot‘  oil  possiblo  methods — al|>ha- 
betically.  Biirtlicii  it  was  necessary  to  transform  it  thus  much, 
or  it  would  have  been  absolutely  the  same,  and  might  have 
■skjected  the  plagiarist  to  the  Chancellor’s  injunction.  Not 

Word  of  originality  can  we  discover  through  the  whole  of  it; 
tbaugli  the  Author  professes  to  be  a  practical  cultivator  of 
plants,  a  demonstrator  of  Botany,  after  a  manner  fieculiar  to  him* 
•«lf,  and  the  successor  of  Curtis,  one  of  the  most  acute  Botanists 
'bis  or  any  other  country  ever  prwluccd. 

Although  the  volume  has  bi;en  published  suliseqnently  to  the 
^pletion  of  the  English  Botany,  and  of  Sir  James  E.  Smith’s 
^^®wi|)eiidiuai  Florae  Britaunieae,  ami  to  the  article  by  tlie  tamo 
•*>thor  in  Dr.  Rees’  Cyclopctdta  (Plants  tiriiittk)  wliich  taken 
Mice  of  the  most  recent  additions  and  aUeratious,  Mr.  Salinborj 
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hast  not  coadesceiKlcHl  to  avail  hiiusclf  of  this  assistance;  Im 
tells  the  world  boldly,  that  lie  tiiuls  siicli  dehciencies  in 
works  of  all  authors  wlio  have  preccdi^l  him,  as  to  be  under 
necessity  of  puttiiiu:  his  own  manual  into  the  hands  of  his  pupik 
Nevertheless,  he  is  himself  guilty  of  having  omitted  at  leiiti 
hundred  new  species  of  plants,  if  not  more. 

His  second  volume,  however,  docs  him  somewhat  greiur 
credit.  Here  he  has  collected  many  remarks  on  plants  useful  a 
agriculture,  in  the  arts,  and  in  medicine,  so  as  to  form  m 
instructive  and  pleasing  assemblage ;  and  had  this  part  of  Im 
work  betMi  published  alone,  with  the  humble  pretension!  to 
which  it  may  lay  claim,  all  might  have  been  well. 

Hut  wc  shall  take  leave  of  Mr.  Salisbury,  and  hasten  tojoii 
our  friend, 

*  The  Apothecary, 

^  Culling  of  simples,* 

who  it  may  be  prcmiseil  has  been  so  unreasonable  in  tW 
geographical  limits  he  has  pri'scribed  to  himself  in  the  Midland 

Flora,**  that  wc  are  |K‘rsuade<l  he  must  have  left  undescribed 
some  hundreds  of  spe^des.  Warwicksliire,  ^Vorce8terehi^^, 
Ciloucestershire,  Herefordshire,  Monmouthshire,  Oxfordshire, 
.Stafford,  and  Derby,  cannot  be  so  |>oor  in  rarities  as  we  are  led 
to  infer  from  these  volumes.  Indeed,  we  happen  to  know  tint 
even  within  the  Autlior*s  more  immediate  scope,  are  to  be  fouid 
Scirpus  acicularis,  Dipsacus  pilosus,  Cynoglossum  sylvaticuu, 
abundance  of  Bromus  |)innatus,  (jalium  pusillum,  Aienam 
tunuifolia,  8edum  rupcstre,  acres  of  LI lex  nanus,  Lathyrus  !]fl- 
vestris  (which  he  has  probably  mistaken  for  L.  Latifolius,  whid 
wc  believe  not  to  be  British,)  Corex  ainpiillaeea,  Typbi 
angustifolia,  Ancliusa  sempervirens,  &.c.  t^c.  ^c.  But  beskfci 
these*  omissions,  he  has  not  taken  notice  of  any  of  the  new 
s^iecirs  published  in  the  latter  volumes  of  English  Botany;  suck 
tor  instance  as  Myosotis  versicolor,  Vuleriana  deutata,  the  oet 
Scirpi,  (and  of  the  ohl  ones  he  has  given  only  two,  though  ioiH 
there  are  fourteen,)  J  uncus  .Acutiflorus  and  Lanipocarpus,tbi 
most  common  of  plants;  the  new  Lirasses  or  the  new  Roseit 
and  a  great  number  ot  others  too  tedious  to  be  enumerated. 

Nor  has  he  introduced  any  of  the  new  genera,  though  they 
stand  on  the  authority  of  the  best  botanists  both  native 
lomgn.  Ijiriotleiidron  Tulipifera,  Rheum  Haponticiim, 
cuius  Hippocastanuiu,  Delphinium  Consolida,  he  has  described, 
though  they  are  no  more  indigenous  tluii  myrtles.  Wionici 
TriphylloN  he  says  is  not  rare  with  him,  whereas  it  is  one  ol  Ih® 
scan  iM  plants  in  the  kingdom,  being  found  only  in  the  iiairov 
sandy  tract  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Had  he  cleared  up  l-** 
obscurities  in  regard  to  the  plants  found,  or  said  to  have 
found,  ill  bis  neighbourhood,  he  would  Iimvi*  essentially  c«ii- 
tributed  to  the  progress  of  the  science.  Had  he,  .or  exAUiH**’ 
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Japan,  Kamschatka.  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  the  Saiidvi^ 
Islands,  were  visited.  Including  a  Narrative  of  the  Author^ 
Shipwreck  on  the  Island  of  Sannack,  and  his  suhseouent  Wits' 
in  tlie  Ship’s  I^ong-boat.  With  an  Account  of  the  Present  Slit 
of  tlic  Sandwich  islands,  and  u  Vocabulary  of  their  Langi^ 
By  Archibald  Campbell.  Illustrated  by  a  Cluurt.  8vo.  9t.  E4 
burgh.  1816. 

Is  n  talc  uf  perilous  adventure,  of  hair-breadth  esetpa 
^  and  of  ovcrwlielininij  calamities.  It  hears,  however,  n 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  general  inspection  and  comptriMi 
the  marks  of  autheutirity,  and  excites  sonsations  of  sympidt 
and  compassion  for  the  hapless  individual  whose  disastimi 
nairatcs.  The  Kditor  is  Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Jordan-hill,  ib 
slates,  that  he  first  met  with  <>ampbell  ou  hoard  of  one  of tk 
steam  boats,  which  ply  upon  the  river  Clyde,  llis  apjiearua 
nnd  manners,  as  well  us  his  miserable  and  mutilated  conditioi. 
awakened  the  curiosity  and  pity  of  Mr.  S.  and  lie  obtiiid 
from  him,  at  ditVerent  intervals,  partly  in  writing,  and  pvth 
by  verbal  communication,  the  particulars  of  his  niclanchoii 
•lory. 

Archibald  (^llnpboll  was  born  at  Wyndford,  near  Glasgot. 
on  the  mtli  of  July,  1787.  Ills  father,  who  was  a  sol^, 
died  in  the  West  Indices,  and  his  mother  returned  to  ScoUaii 
Campbell  received  the  elements  of  cihication,  and  at  aneuk 
age  was  put  to  the  loom.  A  strong  propensity  to  rambling  a- 
duced  him  to  quit  this  sedentary  mode  of  life,  and  at  theip 
of  thirteen  he  went  to  sea.  After  having  made  several  voyign. 
he  was  pn'ssed  into  the  King's  service,  and  in  1806,  niik 
his  escape,  and  entered  us  seaman  on  board  the  Thaniei  b* 
diaman.  The  destination  of  this  vessel  was  to  Canton,  wbtR 
Campbell  was  tempted,  by  the  offer  of  a  handsome  grttiilj 
aiul  high  wages,  to  tlesert  his  ship,  and  engage  with  lb 
American  Captain  iPKeaii,  of  the  Kelipse,  whose  vessel  va 
chartered  by  the  Kussian  American  company,  for  their  i** 
tlements  at  Knmschatka  and  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Aw 
ricii ;  her  lading  consisting  chietl y  of  Chinese  produce.  WUi 
lie  lay  concealed,  with  another  Knglish  sailor  under  siinib 
circumstances,  in  the  American  factory,  he  narrowly  escip<^ 
detection. 


*  Being  in  want  of  provisions,  wc  sent  out  a  Chinese  to  huy  i^ 
bread,  nnd  gave  him  a  dollar  stamped  with  Capuin  Riche’s  inililh 
Instead  of  fulfilling  his  commission,  he  took  the  dollar  to  the  caplW 
and  brought  him  to  the  factory.  When  wc  saw  them  appro•ca^•• 
nuule  our  escape  from  a  window  to  the  top  of  an  adjoining  hoW 
and  riui  along  the  roofs,  till  we  reached  a  warehouse,  which  wc 
periuiatajoa  to  pass  through;  this  the  owner  refuslogy  1  went  onto** 
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(mm  that  cro.>8ecl  ihc  street,  nncl  droppi*'^  on  the  j^rouod,  holn^  a 
fill  ot*  about  eighteen  feet.  Wlien  tlie  Chinese  ohsorved  this,  he 
allowed  nij  comrade  to  puss  through  the  house.  1  was  u  <’oo:!  deal 
itanned  with  the  fidl,  but  Koon  recover ^  1  nu-'lf  We  then  p»t  to 
the  river  side,  where  we  hired  a  .•na-/)aa,  or  small  take  us 

to  Wampoa,  and  reacheil  tJie  ship  with  no  other  inteuuption.’ 

pp.  $5,  *20. 

They  first  stood  over  to  Japan,  where  they  vainly  atteii  pted 
to  trade.  They  were  supplied  ifrutnitously  and  ntninduntly  with 
fresh  fish,  hoc:s,  and  vegetables,  and  on'tlieir  depaitiire,  were 
towed  out  of  the  hay,  by  the  Japanese  boat  a.  Tlieir  next  object 
was  Kamscliaika,  and  on  the  eighth  of  July,  1807,  they  au« 
cbored  in  (he  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

‘  The  town  and  its  neighbourhood  are  infested  with  an  immense 
number  of  the  dogs  used  for  sledges  in  winter.  At  this  season, 
they  are  allowed  to  go  at  large  and  find  food  for  themselves.  They 
live  almost  entirely  upon  fish,  which  they  obtain  either  hy  sp»*inging 
upon  them  as  they  lie  in  the  water,  or  picking  them  up  dead  along 
thcsl.ore.  In  winter,  they  nre  fed  upon  dried  tbh,  which  arc  cured 
in  large  open  sheds,  erected  for  that  purpose  on  the  slmre,  and 
which,  it  would  appear,  they  prefer  to  any  other  food.  Our  sailors, 
by  way  of  amusement,  often  purloined  a  few  to  give  to  thcd(*gs.  In 
consequence  of  which  kindness,  thousands  of  these  hungry  creatures 
watched  the  landing  of  our  l>oat.  and  flocked  after  ns,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  inhabitants.  This  practice  heeame  at  last  so 
troublesome,  that  the  Kussians  insisted  on  our  putting  an  end  to  it. 
Their  howling  every  morning  at  day-break,  was  so  intolerable,  as 
to  awaken  us  even  on  board  the  ship  ’  pp.  ST,  38. 

When  (bey  (putted  this  place,  (hey  stood  over  towards  the  Ame- 
netn  ('ontinent,  and  (m  the  lOtli  of  September,  nhont  ten  at  night, 
the  alsrm  was  givrm,  that  there  were  breakers  a-hcad.  K  very  pre¬ 
paration  was  instantly  made  by  Brinkman,  the  mate,  to  wear  the 
*hip,  hut  the  (yuptain,  with  incredibU*  raslin(*ss,  insisted  (hat  tliu 
foaming  appearance  of  the  sea  was  itoihing  more  than  nr  kite  •c/i/cr, 
•nd  ordered  the  ship's  head  to  be  kept  iu  the  same  <lire<rtioii. 
Hardly  had  li(»  ntter«‘d  the  onb'r,  when  the  vessel  struck  with  ter- 
flfic  violence,  and  carried  away  her  rtidtler.  She  drove,  however, 
over ihU  reef,  with  seven  feet  wat(?r  iu  lier  hold,  but  in  a  few  minntes 
•truck  on  another,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  tlirown  on  her 
l>^ni-end8,  hy  a  tremendous  sea.  The  whole  crew  were  pre- 
oipilated  into  the  water,  llie  loug-boat  was  washed  from  the 
J^k,  and  tlie  jolly-boat  huug  beyond  their  reach.  About  fifteen 
individuals  secured  the  main-topmasi,  and  floated  fnun  the  ship 
for  an  uncertain  shore  at  the  distance  of  several  leaguers,  in 
•dark  and  stormy  night,  with  a  heavy  sea.  They  clung, 
nowever,  to  the  mast  with  a  d(*s|>erate  love  of  life,  till  ih  y 

*  drove  across  a  reef,  where  the  force  of  the  breaken  carried 
*»*y  icveral  of  our  unfortunate  companions.  We  crossed  several 
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reefft*  snd  each  lime  our  number  was  diminished.  I  wai  onoe  « 
nearly  wanlitMl  away  that  1  only  felt  the  spar  with  the  tipa  ofm 
lin^Tt;  atul  1  heard  the  iinUe*  who  was  next  me,  say,  (with  am^j 

Are  you  going  to  leave  us  too  The  next  sea,  however,  moitia^ 
tunately  threw  me  back,  and  i  regained  iny  hold. 

•  When  day  dawned,  tliere  were  only  six  of  us  left.  We  detcra^ 
land  several  miles  to  leeward,  but  could  see  nothing  of  the  ship,  ci. 
cept  a  few  fragments  of  the  wreck  driving  along  ^vith  us.  Karim  a 
the  morning,  when  on  the  tops  of  the  waves,  we  observed  the  bob. 
sprit,  with  above  eight  of  the  crew  upon  it.  They  were  not  witbii 
hail,  and  we  could  give  no  assistance  to  each  other. 

*  Before  wc  reached  the  shore,  three  more  of  our  companiov, 
overcome  with  cold  and  fatigue,  were  forced  to  null  their  holi 
Their  fate  gave  ut  but  little  concern,  for  we  expectea  erery  motw 
to  share  the  same  ourselves.  At  Icn^h  about  mid-day  we  drs«i 

i>ast  tlu*  end  of  a  reef,  witiiin  which  the  water  was  smooth,  witb  i 
iiic  sandy  bottom.  Wc  touched  the  ground  about  a  Quarter  sfi 
mile  from  the  shore,  but  were  so  much  worn  out  that  we  iiad  scaroilv 
strcngtli  to  wade  that  distance.*  pp. 

Of  all  those  who  loft  the  ship  and  clung  to  the  roast,  tbm 
only  siirvivoil,  viz.  the  Caj)tain,  the  Mate,  and  Campbell.  Tk 
SM'oml  mate,  the  boatswain,  and  two  seamen,  reached  the  sbon 
on  the  boltsprit,  but  the  latter  were  so  exhausted,  that  ibq 
soon  after  expired.  Of  tweiity-uiue  living  individuals,  oilj 
live  remained.  The  shore  on  which  they  wore  oast,  wu  Ik 
dreary  and  tinprotl active  island  of  Saiiiiack,  Halibut  likil 
of  Cook.  Providentially,  they  discovered  the  loog-boat  iii 
bay  at  a  small  distance  from  the  tent  wliioh  they  had  oot* 
structeii  out  of  planks  and  other  materials  thrown  up  by  tk 
sea,  and  they  were  thus  enabled  to  procure  many  articles  il 
food  and  clothing,  as  well  as  sails,  cordage,  and  even  partil 
the  cargo,  from  that  part  of  the  wreck  which  still  held  (•* 
gelhcr. 

•  One  or  two  of  the  seamen’s  chests  drove  ashore,  and  amwi 
them  mine ;  it  contained  only  one  shirt  and  iny  bible,  which  1  bk 
put  into  one  of  those  squares  common  in  sailors*  chests  for  hoMig 
casc-bottles.  and  in  which  it  was  tirmly  iixed,  in  consequenot  li 
having  swelled  with  the  water.  1  was  at  great  pains  in  dryiug  h  a 
tlic  sun,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  1  could  read  any  part  of  it.  k 
was  afterwards  saved  from  a  second  wreck ;  and  in  my  future  bak*  | 
ships  ;md  sufferings,  the  perusal  of  it  formed  my  greatest  consolation 
It  IS  still  in  my  |H>sscssion,  being  the  only  article  1  brought  wHhai 
when  I  returned  to  my  native  country.*  pp.  52, 53. 

At  length  they  were  discovered  by  the  natives,  who  kiadW 
a  fire  by  the  frietioii  of  two  piecra  of  dry  wood,  and  tb** 
proeuri'd  for  them  a  luxury,  which  till  then  they  had  not 
joytMl,  a  dresaod  dinner.  These  friendly  savages  siippUeil 
with  such  piovisious  as  they  could  spare^  aud  daspalclwd  * 
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ettBoe  io  the  commandant  of  the  Russian  settlement  at  Oo- 
BtUshka,  who  soon  after  arrived  in  fierson.  The  lon^-boat  %vas 
DOW  lilted  out  for  a  voyage  to  Alexandria,  the  principal  Rnssiaii 
(le(lieo)eiit  in  the  Fox  or  Aleutian  Islands,  and  Campbell  was 
one  ol  the  hands  appointed  to  navigate  it. 

<  Our  little  vessel  made  better  weather  tliao  could  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  and  so  long  as  it  continued  moderate,  she  scudded  before  the 
<et  perfectly  dry  ;  we  boomed  out  the  foresail  on  tlic  weather  side, 
tmlthe  wind  being  fair,  proccedeil  on  our  voyage  at  a  great  rate. 
About  noon  it  freshened  into  a  smart  gale,  and  the  sea  rose  con- 
liderably,  frequently  curling  over  the  stern  in  an  alarming  manner. 
Our  open  cockpit  rendered  mis  extremely  dangerous,  till  we  adopted 
•n  expedient  of  which  1  fortunately  recollected  having  rend  in  tho 
Toviges  of  some  Dutch  navigators,  who  used  oil  to  smooth  the  sea. 
r^n  trying  the  experiment,  it  proved  an  cflectual  remedy.  Wo 
lashed  a  keg  of  oil  upon  tlic  taftrail,  allowing  a  small  stream  to  run 
from  it,  which  spread  a  scum  over  the  surface  in  our  wuke,  and 
completely  prevented  the  waves  from  topping.’  p.  G9. 

After  a  hazardous  voyage,  they  reached  their  destination, 
where  they  made  a  stay  of  three  weeks,  and  then  set  sail  on 
their  return,  in  the  same  boat  which  bad  been  thoroughly  re- 
ptired.  This  voyage  was  most  disastrous  to  poor  Campbell ; 
the  boat  was  wrecked,  and  in  the  ctfort  to  reach  a  neighbouring 
settlement,  his  hands  and  feet  were  frozen,  and  on  bis  return 
to  Alexandria,  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  tho  amputation 
of  both  his  feet,  and  two  of  his  fingers.  Owing,  as  it  would 
appear,  to  the  injudicious  conduct  ^of  the  RusKiaii  surgcuii, 
who  did  not  o|>erate  sufficiently  high  up  the  limb,  the  wounds 
did  not  heal,  nor  lias  the  skiu  ever  since  grown  completely 
over  them,  llis  case  excibnl  great  interest;  governor  Uaraiioff 
ind  the  olllcers  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  raised  a  handsome 
subscription  for  him,  and  he  was  employed  in  teaching  tlie 
Koglisli  language  to  some  of  the  native  children.  At  length 
he  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  passage  on  board  Captain  IVisianski's 
tavouriie  ship,  the  Neva,  then  under  a  dillcreiit  commander, 
who  bad  been  educated  in  the  British  navy  ;  the  vessel  Itself 
Was  Knglisli-builL 

Caiiipbeirs  present  destination  was  the  Sandwich  Islands,  from 
which  he  ex|>ected  to  procure  a  passage  to  his  native  country, 
and  the  information  which  he  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  re- 


ai^cting  their  present  state,  is  both  interesting  and  important, 
when  these  islaiuls  were  first  discovered  by  Captain  Cook,  in 
1778,  Terreoboo  was  king  of  Owliylice,  and  tlie  oilier  islands 
Were  under  the  dominion  of  their  res|>ectivc  chiefs.  Maitia- 
Rtulia  or  Tamauhmaah,  the  present  chief,  was  the  nephew  of 
Terreoboo.  By  a  series  of  revolutions  not  very  clearly  ascer- 
lauied,  and  by  a  train  of  enterprises  wisely  planneil,  and  executed 
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Hkill  and  intrepidUy,  Tainualimaoh  has  made  himself  mtslir  H 
of  th«*  \^ho)e  (xroupe,  t^xceptinu:  the  l^laiidn  of  Atooi  la^  ^9 
i^ne«d!o\v,  and  ul  UK*)(e  he  is  stipponed  to  metlitale  the  eonquill.  H 
Tl)l^  rxtiaordhmry  nuiii  has  iir^^lected  n(»thin^  that  nd^ttoi^H 
to  ai;d  'Olidate  his  |>owiT.  lie  holds  ^tit  eTory  ia. 

duecu)  lit  ill  hin  p  wt  to  fCtiroprans  ;  he  treats  them  >i-ith  ib(  ■■ 
utmt)*Jt  eoidiileuce  'uid  Uuuiiirss,  and  wlien  they  express  m 
\^!sh  to  ipiit  ills  service,  they  are  frin;  to  f(»lIo\v  their  inelinailoii 
W  hen  CainpbeU  asked  his  permission  to  return,  he  first  n.  I 
quired  if  he  was  dissutisfied  »vith  his  tn‘a<inent,  and  on  recMiii^  E 
fur  answer,  that  then  >vu  >  no  otloT  motive  tlian  an  aiuifty  B 
to  revisit  foruu  r  scenes,  uioi  to  renew  old  friemtsUips,  bt 
‘  said/  in  Ciir.pbcirs  ve*  sion  of  lii.-^  idiom,  “  if  his  heMytoldHia 
**  to  p),  he  wouiti  do  it  ;  untl  that  if  mine  told  me  so,  I  \«t9it  K 
“  iifo  rtv.’*  f 

U(  iin%  \vc,rk*noii  of  various  descri[)tions,  both  native  tod  B 
iIiiro|  e.in ;  his  guards  are  arineil  v.ilh  musijuets,  and  I 
throuoii  :v  rt'Lvdai  o'w'Mcise;  liis  navy  amounts  to  nearly  dxtt  B’ 
iUTk*'d  VC  oiie  of  wliieh  eairies  sixtis'u  u^iins,  and  eves  | 

uniooL;  IMS  oon  Mihjeots,  he  eaii  comnnind  the  services  of  niuy  B 
expei\  o.  f'rt  in  tlic  ad vuiitai'eouN  situation  of  ihoe  I 

i'*lami>,  t:a‘y  are  fivcpientiy  vi^i^^Ml  hy  tlie  ships  w  hieli  cross  the  1 
l^acilie  thv.ni.  'la  y  nrodnee  vegetables  in  aimiidance,  and  ^rcit  I 
ultenti  iit  '  iKMv  paifl  to  ilie  hnnilint!^  of  livestock.  The  ^overi-  1 
im*iu  is  fa'spiiiic,  Mihjeet,  how<‘>t T,  to  certain  pivscriatiie  n 
restraints,  uinidi  the  mo>t  uneuntrolled  monurcas  seldom  kid  B 
it  safe  to  break  thronijh.  "riie  Vviiioiis  departments  of  the  id*  B 
iniiiistm’ii  a  weiv  ctiididiMl  to  aifterent  ehi  -fs,  wtio  were,  ilie**  F 
selves  nnih  r  the  dir«*(!tion  of  ‘  an  elderly  chief,  of  the  named 
‘  N'lai.*  As  tliis  personup'  cxercistd  tlie  functions  of  priiie 
inim.^ler,  too  Kuro|'.euns  had  oiven  him  Che  nivknume  of  lliUf 
nml  he  had  taki’ii  so  ^reat  a  fancy  to  the  appellatiou,  M 
to  appear  i»\  no  means  pleased  when  aililresseil  hy  any  olbef 
name 

•  I  he  principal  duties  of  the  executive  were,  however,  cntniitid 
to  the  priests;  by  them  the  revenues  were  collected,  and  the 
cntorc  ‘d.  Sirpersuiion  is  ilie  ino!»i  powerful  engine  by  which  ll* 
latter  purpose  is  eftetied;  actual  punishment  being  rare.  1  k®** 
only  %ine  aisumie  •»!' capital  punishment;  which  was  that  of  a 
who  had  violated  the  nanetity  of  the  Morai.  Having  got  drunk,  k* 
quitted  it  during  taboo  lime,  and  entered  the  house  of  a  woinii* 
He  w.is  iininedMtely  sei/cil,  and  carried  back  to  the  Morai,  whiff  , 
Ills  eyes  were  nut  out.  After  remaining  two  days  in  thU  sUHi 
he  w.i*  straig*.:!,  and  his  body  exposed  before  the  princi|>al  wki 

*  I  he  nirthoj  of  deleciing  theft  or  rubbery,  affords  a  singular 
stance  of  the  power  of  super»titiun  over  their  minds.  The  ptftj 
who  h.u  suHered  the  loss,  applies  to  one  of  tlie  pricsU,  to  whom  kl 
presents  a  pig,  and  relates  his  story. 
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tlieu  iKrfuruicd :  The  priest  begins 
wood  upon  e«ich  other,  till,  by  the 
Foutr,  is  produced,  which  is  so  hot, 
that  on  bjing  placed  in  dry  grasF,  and  blown  upon,  it  takes  fire; 
with*  this  a  larpe  pile  of  wo»kI  is  kiudled,  and  allowed  to  burn  a  cer- 
Uiiu  lime.  He  tlien  takes  three  nuts,  of  an  oily  nature,  called 
loc'toocc ;  having  broken  the  shells,  one  of  the  kernels  is  thrown 
into  the  fire,  at  which  time  he  says  un  anana,  or  prayer;  and  while 
the  nut  U  cnckling  in  the  fire,  repeats  the  w'ords,  Muckeero:o  kanaka 
aikoae«*,  that  is.  Kill  or  shoot  the  fellow'.  The  snine  ceremonies 
mke  place  with  eacli  of  the  nuts,  provided  the  tlaef  does  not  appear 
before  tiiey  arc  consumed. 

*  This,  however,  but  seldom  happens ;  the  culprit  generally  makes 
his  sppciiraiice  with  the  stolen  property,  which  is  restored  to  the 
owner,  and  the  offence  punished  by  a  fine  of  four  pigs.  lie  is  then 
dismissed,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  commit  the  like  crime  in 
future,  under  pain  of  a  more  severe  penalty.  'I'lie  pigs  are  taken  to 
the  >Iorai,  where  they  are  oHered  up  us  sacrifices,  and  afterwards 
raicn  by  the  priests. 

*  Should  it  happen  that  the  unfortunate  criminal  does  not  make  his 
I  appearance  during  the  awful  ceremony,  his  fate  is  inevitable ;  hud  he 
I  the  whole  island  to  bestow,  not  one  word  of  the  prayer  could  be  ro- 
1  ciilcd,  nor  the  anger  of  the  Etooah  appeased.  The  circumstance 
I  if  reported  to  the  king,  and  proclamation  made  throughout  the  island, 
i  that  a  certain  person  lias  been  robbed,  and  that  those  who  arc  guilty 
I  liave  been  prayed  to  death. 

‘  So  firm  is  their  belief  in  the  power  of  these  prayers,  that  the 
culprit  pines  away,  refusing  to  take  any  sustenance,  and  at  lost  falls 
a  Mcritice  to  his  credulity.*  pp.  170 — 3. 

It  should  seem  ibat  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  this 
su))crstitious  feeling,  men  of  stronger  minds  are  exempt  from 
its  inilacnee.  While  Campbell  was  on  the  island,  a  report  was 
spread  that  some  person  bad  prayed  tlie  king  to  death.  To 
<^nteraet  the  spell,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  chiefs  took  her 
station  ill  front  of  the  royal  dwelling,  and  prostrating  herself, 
pMyed  with  great  apparent  fervency.  We  siiould  not  suppose 
tliat  if  Tainaahmaah  had  put  much  faith  in  the  bane,  he  could 
litve  been  greatly  tranquillized  by  ho  simple  a  remedy.  Campbell 
<loes  not  appear  to  have  felt  much  curiosity  respiH^tiiig  the  rcli- 
^ous  opinions  of  the  islanders.  He  states  that  they  have  one 
principal  deity,  Etooah,  to  whom  they  attribute  the  creation  of 
tlie  world ;  and  seven  or  eight  subordinate  divinities,  whose 
•mages  are  placed  in  the  Moral,  and  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  the 
Etooah,  offerings  are  made.  Their  religious  seasons  occur  at 
often  as  four  times  in  the  month,  continuing  from  sun-set  to 
•ttp-risi*.  The  rites  consist  of  prayer,  conversation,  and  sacri* 
ncing  and  eating  pigs,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  observance  of 
fitese  hulydays,  is  by  any  means  universal. 

'  Duriog  the  period  called  Macaheite,  which  latta  a  whole  monthy 


*  Tlic  follow  ing  ceremony  is 
b>  nibbing  two  pieces  of  green 
frlriioii.  a  kiiui  of  powder,  like 
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and  takes  place  tn  Xovember,  the  priests  are  employed  in  cnlle(]|j^  I 
the  taxes,  which  are  paid  by  the  chiefs  in  proportion  to  the  cxti^  I 
of  their  territories ;  they  consist  of  inuts,  feathers,  and  the  prudaoi  I 
of  the  country.  'I'hc  people  celebrate  tliis  festival  by  dancing,  wita.  I 
ling,  and  other  umusenicnts.  I 

‘  'fhe  king  remains  in  the  Moral  for  t!ic  whole  periovl ;  before  eo.  I 
♦•  ring  it,  a  hingular  ceremeny  takes  place.  Tie  is  obliged  to  r 
fl!l  three  spears  arc  darted  at  him.  He  must  catch  the  lirht  with  hi  | 
hand,  u»ul  with  it  ward  off  the  other  two.  Tins  ia  not  a  mere  for. 
nnditv.  '{‘hr*  spear  is  thrown  with  the  utmost  force  ;  and  shouldibi 
king  levf  h.s  life,  there  is  no  help  for  it.*  pp.  17H — 9.  1 

4 11  expresses  n  very  natural  aslotiisbincnt  that  thm 
should  iiuve  h.  e;:  no  iiiisvioimrics  resident  on  the  island,  atid  it 
ilois  :n  ♦  tl  ap|H‘ur  that  *a  fair  opening  prcsi'iiis  itself  for  lie 
h  !>cui*-.  of  p’.ou^,  wise,  and  prudent  men.  4'atn  laliinaah  is  sm 
lekv'tY  to  i.eiiUit  rash  untl  init  uvive  condnet,  bni  we  should  kojte 
ih.it  even  liis  own  powerlul  rnitnl  wonid  not  be  rehictant  to  | 

4  \  .•■iin.*,  nor  obstinate  to  rijcct,  the  bright  evidences  of  iiospd 
irut  ».  Of  tills  gvc'it  man,  the  foilouing  is  Mr.  Campbclfs 
iieseriptiou. 

‘  In  Ibv  ii  the  king  seemed  about  fifty  years  of  age  ;  he  is  a  stout* 
v.il!-;iiadc  man,  rather  daihcr  in  the  coinplcxiuu  than  the  nHtiict 
uiualiy  arc,  and  wants  two  of  has  front  teeth.  The  expression  of 
Ids  ciMiiitenar.ee  is  ngreeahie,  and  hois  mdd  andafl'alde  in  hisniaorea, 
end  posit  ^  great  warind*  of  feeling,  for  I  have  seen  him  shed  lean 
t:pon  the  fleparturc  ef  thu>e  lo  whom  he  was  nilaehcd,  and  has  tk 
jot  f)f  nttarhieg  rtl«crs  lo  hlmseli’.  Although  u  conqueror,  he  is  n- 
lri.e.jel/  j  opular  among  his  subjects;  and  not  without  rca.son,  for 
since  !u'  attained  the  supreme  power,  they  have  enjoved  repose  and 
prosturity.  lie  has  amii>sed  a  considenible  treasure  in  dollars,  aad 
|)Of»e&st  s  a  1  irge  stock  of  Kiiropenn  articles  of  every  dcscriplioi, 
IMirtieuJurly  arms  and  unnnunition ;  these  he  has  accpiircd  by  tradioit 
with  the  snij>^  fhut  call  at  the  Islands.  He  understands  perfectly 
well  how-  to  make  a  bargain  ;  but  is  unjustly  aix'used  of  w  ishing  U 
t*\ci*reaci)  in  his  dealin:;^.  I  never  knew  of  his  lakini:  any  undue 


t*\ci*reacl)  m  Ins  dealings.  1  never  knew  of  his  taking  any  undue 
nuvantagii:  on  the  contrary,  he  is  distinguished  for  upright  a®d 
lununirahV^  ctuuluct  in  all  his  transactions.  War,  not  comnicrctt 
seem?  to  be  his  principal  moi  ve  iii  forming  so  extensive  a  nan* 
at  jH*ace,  Ins  fleet  was  bed  up  in  ordinary  during  the  w-h«e 
lime  i  f  my  May.  When  he  chooses  to  fit  it  out,  he  will  find  no  dil* 
ficuitj*  in  manning  liis  vcj^sc  Is.  Independently  ot’ the  number  ef 
white  pt'o-'h*  hr  has  conrlnntly  about  him,  and  v.  ho  arc  almost  eH 
s.ailors,  he  will  find,  even  among  his  own  subjects,  many  gotxl 
men  He  enconmges  them  to  make  voyagi**  in  tlie  ships  tint  tw 
coosumtly  touching  at  the  isiamls,  anti  many  of  them  have  Ixen* 
far,  us  Chiiui,  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  and  even  the  Lnittd 
Stales.’  pp.  ‘Jll— 13. 

‘  It  is  said  that  he  was  at  one  time  Mrongly  addicted  to  the  use  » 
ardcul  spifiu  ;  but  liial,  diidin^  the  evil  cou^etpicuccs  of  Uic 
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He  had  it^solution  enough  to  abandon  it.  1  never  saw  him  pasa  the 
Huundi  of  the  strictest  temperance.’  p.  ‘215. 

I'arlv  in  March,  1810,  Campbell  left  the  Sandwich  IsIamN. 
in  the  Fortl  ind,  Captain  Spence,  and  reached  Rio  .laneirt)  by 
ilicoiulof  May.  Here  lie  wan  under  the  necoHsity  of  staying, 

liis  leirs  rc4nired  surgical  assistance,  and  Captain  Speuco 
&a(l  Ills  crew,  who  had  treated  their* wretched  passenger  with  the 
utmost  kindness,  suhscriheil  fifty  dollars  for  his  supimrt.  Ho 
procured  ndiniltaiue  into  the  Portuguese  hospital,  aiiu  obtained 
jjrrat  relict. 

*  1  was  now  in  a  difTerent  situation  from  w  hat  I  had  been  cither  at 
Kodiak  or  the  Sandwich  Islands :  1  was  in  a  civilized  countryi  in 
•  I  must  earn  my  suhsistcnce  by  my  own  industry ;  but  here,  as 
«t  '!  -  ‘here,  1  was  under  the  protection  of  Divine  I’rovidenco,  ami 
i ;  !:  mv  uiihtuituncs  I  found  iricnds  who  were  disposed  to  assist  roc.* 
p  ’iO.* 

Ai  lir^t  he  sold  spruce  beer  and  other  refreshmentH  to  tlui 
diip:i  utiicli  lay  in  the  harbour,  nud  after  having  realized  a  small 
Sinn,  oju  iu'd  a  tavern  and  huarding*hoiise  lor  sailors.  This 
spaulatloii,  liowever,  proved  unsuccessful,  and  he  undertook  to 
supply  vessels  with  fresh  meat.  He  was  successful  in  the  busi- 
ne>s,  uuiil  his  *  house  was  broken  into  and  he  was  robbed  of 
‘  evt-ry  farthing,  as  well  as  of  all  his  clothes.*  At  length,  after 
vurioiis  vicissiladea,  he  obtained  a  passage  ^  home  in  the  brig 
‘  lii^urd,  Cajitain  Anderson,  and  arrived  in  the  Clyde  on  tlie 
**2lst  of  April,  181*2,  after  un  absence  of  nearly  six  years.* 

‘  A  gentleman  in  Hio  Janeiro,  of  the  name  of  Lawrie,  hail  t\ir- 
uidied  him  with  letters  to  his  father  in  Edinburgh,  by  whose  interest 
he  obtained  udiuiKsion  into  the  iufirmary'  in  that  city  ;  but  offer  rc- 
Diaining  there  nearly  four  months,  he  was  dismissed  as  incurable. 

‘  Mr.  Lawrie,  senior,  presented  him  with  a  barrel  organ;  and  he 
contrived  to  earn  a  miserable  pittance,  by  crawling  about  the  streets 
of  FAlinburgh  and  Leith,  grinding  music,  and  selling  a  metrical 
history  of  his  adventures. 

•  Being  ambitious,  however,  of  performing  on  a  more  dignified 
instrument,  he  has  since  learned  to  plav  «u  the  violin  ;  and  he  finds 
employment  on  board  the  steam-boats  that  ply  upon  the  river  Clyde, 
by  playing  for  the  amusement  of  the  steerage  passengers.*  Preface, 
pp.  9. 

In  this  situation,  be  was  found  by  Mr.  Smith,  who,  with  the 
henevolent  design  of  alleviating  the  distresses  of  a  helpless  and 
nieritorioiiH  individual.  Undertook  to  arrange  and  to  make 
public  Cam|>beli*s  narrative :  be  has  done  Ilia  part  judiciously ; 
be  lias  not  overloaded  the  simple  details  of  his  proUgi^  by  mia- 
placisi  discussions,  nor  by  iinstiitahle  oriiamefits ;  lie  has  told  a 
Mory  of  considerable  importance  and  of  uncommon  interest,  in 
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Uu^uoi^**  simple,  pvr^ipicuous,  uiiil  ilovvini^.  Tiie  book  is  td.  H 
clfrecl  at  a  reasonable  price,  anil  the  purehaser  has  it  in 
poutT  at  once  to  benetil  a  sutVerin^  fellow-creature,  anil  ||I 
{jrratify  himself,  and  as  far  as  oiir  recotuineiulatioa  can  furUcrl 
both  ihesc  objects,  we  cordially  ijive  it.  I 

Art.  VIII.  Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Hevoluthn  in  France^  nnd^tkM 
Suffrfinfis  of  the  Royal  Family.  Deduced  principally  from  ^  ■ 
counIs  by  Eye-witoesses.  8vo.  pp.  353.  London.  1817.  " 

TllFi  oritjin  of  most  Uevrlntions  may  he  traced  to  (he 

errors— redress  of  grievances  obstinately  refused  »>bi!e  itmijirt 
have  been  \^iseh  \it*lde(land  i»rH(efiilly  received,  and  Ci)ners.Hi(m 
profus'dy  ofl’ere<l  and  seornfnlly  rejected,  >Nhen  tiie  possessor  d 
jM)wer  has  been  iinnle  conscious  td  the  weakness  of  the  tenurukj 
which  he  lo  hi  i*,  ami  (he  claimants  of  pri'ciieje  have  ben 
taiiu^ht  to  rombinr  lor  the  maintenance  of  their  real  orimaginvy 
rights.  'The  closest  ami  b*«st  separable  bond  ef  union,  is  the 
fci  ling  cf  a  common  snlhring;  ami  v>hen,  in  (he  haughty  tent- 
ciousness  of  loi»g  or  hereditary  |)ossession,  a  governor  turihi 
deaf  car,  and  a  stern  counteiuince  to  the  complaints  of  his  sub- 
jects,  he  ventures  on  un  experiment  wliieh,  from  the  days  ol 
Kehoboam,  has  tended  to  produce  (he  ctleci  of  throwing  (he 
people  on  their  own  resonretni,  and  of  compelling  (hem  to  leira, 
what  they  seldom  seem  to  learn  in  any  other  way,  the  treniendooi 
secret  of  their  united  strength.  JStill  more  impolitic  does  it 
appear,  when  the  awful  crisis  hasheen  actually  provoked,  to  seek 
tb  divert  the  storm  hy  lying  prostrate  before  its  fnry.  The 
ap|>eal  once  made  to  force,  the*  passions  of  the  mnltitude  once 
excited,  though  resistance  may  he  doubtful,  a  feeble  and  tem¬ 
porising  policy  is  inevitable  destruction.  Unt  a  yet  more  is- 
jurions  course  than  cither  of  these,  is  that  of  intrigue  ami  cbi- 
cancry.  As  in  private  diirerences,  this  poisons  the  very  sourm 
of  eonfidence  bt  tween  man  and  man,  so,  in  political  conflicts,  it 
destroys  every  hope  of  reconciliation,  and  by  taking  away  all 
reliaiu'e  except  on  personal  exertions,  renders  open  hostility  tbt 
only  chance  of  safety,  puts  aside  all  disposition  to  moderate 
councils,  and  suspends  every  thing  upon  the  arbitration  of  the 
swonl. 

Of  every  one  of  these  |K)litieal  blunders  has  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  been  an  illustration.  Though  Uie  personal  character  of 
Liouis  XVI.  *  was  pure  and  benevolent,*  and  thougli  we  give  him 
jierfect  credit  fur  sincerity  in  the  following  declaration,’ 

*  M.  de  MaleUierbcs  thus  speaks  of  the  inten’icw  1  was  the  fint 
to  announce  to  him  the  decree  of  deatli.  He  was  seated  with 
bis  back  turned  to  a  lamp  placed  upon  the  chimney.  He  leaned  wkh 
Kis  elbows  upon  tlie  table,  his  face  covered  with  his  hands.  The  ooiio 
1  made  io  entering  drew  liim  from  his  meditation,  lie  looked  at  loe, 
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Vil,  ruing*  Mid,  For  twn  dayt  1  have  been  occupied  in  trying  to 
itcolicci  U*  I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  reign,  merited  from  my 
lubjccts  the  slightest  reproach.  I  swear  to  you.  Monsieur  Malet- 
berm^s,  in  oil  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  as  a  roan  who  goes  to  appear 
briorc  God,  1  have  constantly  desired  the  happiness  of  my  people, 
indl  have  never  formed  a  single  wish  that  was  contrary  to  it.**  p.  247. 

Yet,  such  was  the  imbecillity  of  his  advisers,  and  the  vaciU 
lition  of  his  councils,  that  his  intentions  were  invariably  pcr- 
ffried,  and  his  ))olicy  had  so  wavering  and  unctTtain  an  aspect 
tnd  charucter,  that  liis  friends  were  baffled  in  every  clFort,  and 
ki«  enemies,  in  perfect  security,  chose  their  own  time  to  strike. 
He  suecee<ted  to  the  Monarchy  of  France,  under  the  most 
unfavoiirahle  auspices:  the  very  foundations  of  the  throne  had 
Imhmi  loosened  amt  iiiideriuined  by  the  folly  and  inupiity  of  his 
inct'slors.  The  exhausting  ambition,  ami  the  impoverishing 
roaaiilficence  of  Lewis  the  XlVth,  had  left  France  bleeding 
and  deliilitated.  The  pacific  administration  of  Flenry,  might 
hive  n'Slorod  the  national  vigour,  liud  it  not  at  the  same  lime 
rrliied  tlie  reins  of  (iovernmeiit.  'The  gross  and  loathsome 
dfhaucliery  of  the  laftT  years  of  Louis  XV,  completed  the  work^ 
infidelity,  immorality,  and  impiety  broke  in  like  a  (loofl,  and  the 
reiliu  of  France  was  filled  with  n  fierce  and  lawless  populace, 
and  with  men  fitled  by  nature  and  by  circumstances,  to  urge  and 
lead  it  on  to  the  most  liesperate  enterjirizcs. 

Fos^bly,  a  monarch  of  powerful  mind,  might  have  overmas-  . 
tered  the  crisis;  he  might  liave  eillicr  given  to  the  spirit  of  the 
nilion  a  military  direction,  *and  turned  aside  the  danger  of  internal 
commotion,  by  distnrhing  the  tranquillity  of  foreign  states;  or 
he  might,  l>e  taking  the  lead  in  the  general  movement,  have  iden¬ 
tified  himself  with  the  Revolution,  and  turned  it  to  salutary 
purposes. 

But  we  arc  not  now  called  upon  to  repeat  the  common -places 
of  the  Revolutionary  history,  and  it  shall  suffice  us  to  remark, 
tint  Divine  Providence  was  pleased  at  this  critical  period,  to 
place  upon  the  throne  of  France,  a  King  whose  personal 
character  was  exemplary  in  virtue  and  kindness,  but  whose  want 
of  cuergy  ami  division  ruined  himself,  his  family,  his  friends,  and 
his  country.  His  abilities  were  of  no  mean  order,  and  his  acqiii- 
iitioiis  considerable;  his  weaknesses  were  neither  intellectual, 
®onl,  nor  physical,  but  they  were  such*  as  altogether  unfitted 
him  for  the  awful  emergencies  among  which  he  was  cast.  He 
ftts  a  man  of  respectable  talents,  but  vrithout  political  sagacity; 
strong  in  virtuous  resolution,  but  undecided  in  his  official  acts  ; 
hnve  with  that  better  sort  of  intrepidity  which  faces  the  roost 
^prvssing  vicissitudes  and  the  most  appalling  dangers,  with 
and  dignified  self- possession,  but  deplorably  deficient  io 
^t  more  available  species  of  courage  which  gverls  dauger  by 
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anlicipatioi^  a^gault :  he  criislied  lii;4  irieiuis  by  S]>arin^  \i^M 
eneinipg,  and  sacrificed  rather  than  shed  (he  blood  ofkil 

opprf*ssorH.  The  adwirable  p(?roratiou  of  his  elotpieiit  advocae^l 
M.  dc  So/^e,  at  tlie  bar  of  the  Convention,  is  at  once  e\|>n!sii|l 
of  the  true  character  of  this  aiuiable  and  unfortunate  Mouv(|,l 
and  prophetic  of  the  righteous  retribution  which  awaited  kil 
judicial  murderers.  I 

•  “  Listen,’*  said  the  orator ;  **  listen,  by  anticipation,  to  the  wotal 
which  History  willaddress  to  posterity  : — X.ouis  mounted  the  thrga  I 
at  the  age  oi  twenty^one;  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  on  th  I 
throne,  the  pattern  of  morality.  He  carried  tliither  no  crimu^l 
w'rakness,  no  corrupt  passion  ;  he  was  there  economical,  just,  cd  I 
^trict ;  he  there  sliewed  nimselt  to  be  the  constant  friend  of  the  peopit  I 
The  people  wished  tliat  a  disastrous  tax,  hearing  hard  upon  tbei^  I 
might  l>e  repealed  ;  he  repealed  it.  He  abolished  servitude  in  Iw  I 
clomaius  ;  he  made  reforms  in  the  criminal  code,  to  mitigate  the  ha  I 
of  culprits.  Some  Frenchmen  were  deprived  of  the  rights  dktl 
belong  to  citizens ;  these  he  restored  by  his  laws :  tlie  peopit  I 
demanded  liberty  ;  he  gave  it  to  them.  He  anticipated  the  desimot  I 
tlie  people  by  innumerable  personal  sacrifices.  And  ^et.  in  the  dim  I 
of  that  very  people — !  Citizens  ;  I  go  no  farther  !  —1  o  history  1  letit 
the  rest.  Kefleci  upon  the  judgment  i/m  arc  about  to  pass,  and 
remember  that  Aers  will  be  the  judgment  of  endless  ages.’**  pp.  23S-9i 

'riio  present  work  is  a  sutlicicntly  intercstini;  compilation  froo 
various  sourccfi,  and  especially  from  the  pubiications  of  Use, 
I'kry,  and  the  Duchess  of  Aiigoiilemo.  These,  it  is  true,  hsN 
been  for  sonic  time  completely  before  the  public,  but  the  wriut 
of  this  vuhuue,  has  interwoven  Uicir  various  memoirs  into  ort 
unbroken  story,  retaining  enough  of  the  original  style  and  cbs« 
racter  of  each,  to  preserve  the  peculiar  and  personal  interest 
connected  with  individual  narrative. 

Messrs.  Hue  and  Clery,  it  is  generally  known,  wore  iotbe 
{Kirsonal  service  of  Louis.  The  first  of  these  w  as  in  tlie  Tuilleriei 
at  the  time  of  the  assault,  and  witit  ditliculty  escaped  from  ibi 
scene  of  slaughter. 

•  At  the  moment  when  the  rioters  carried  fury  and  carnage  into 
the  palace,  several  of  tlie  gates  continued  locked,  which  served  H 
increase  the  horror  and  confusion.  Every  one  was  running,  nushiif, 
and  struggling  to  escape  death.  Not  knowing  myself  tiiat  I  shotU 
avoid  it,  1  jumped  with  many  others  through  one  of  tJie  palace  wiiido*> 
into  the  garden,  wluch  1  crossed  through  a  fire  of  musketry  tkil 
killed  a  great  number  of  the  Swiss.  Pur.sued  beyond  the  garileo,  1 
had  no  rMOiirse  but  to  throw  myself  into  the  Seine.  1  was  mmosttii* 
hausled  when  I  fortunately  reached  a  boat,  into  which  I  was  lakA 
and  saved  by  the  boatman.  Early  next  day  I  learnt  that  the  royii 
family  had  passed  tlic  night  at  the  convent  of  the  Feuillans. 
tening  thither,  1  crosed  the  court  and  garden  of  the  Thuilerici 
Turning  my  eyes  from  the  dead  bodies  which  were  still  lying 
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1  overcoming  all  obstacles,  1  at  length  got  to  the  king’s  chamber. 

I  found  him  in  bed,  with  a  coarse  cloth  about  his  head.  He  looked  at 
piteously,  called  me  to  him,  and,  pressing  my  hand,  desired  me 
with  great  eagerness  to  give  him  an  account  of  what  happened  at  the 
nilace  after  he  left  it.  Oppressed  with  grief  and  tears,  1  could 
iarccly  speak.  From  me  the  king  learned  the  death  of  several 
persons  for  whom  he  had  an  affection.*  pp.  96 — ^97. 

He  afterwards  accompanied  his  Master  to  the  Temple,  ami 
with  M.  Chamilly,  attended  the  King  and  the  Dauphin ;  their 
first  introduction  to  this  dreary  dwelling  is  thus  described. 

<  At  length,  the  municipal  breaking  the  dead  silence  he  had  pre- 
ier\ed  the  whole  way>  “  Your  master,’*  said  he  to  me,  “  was 
U8^  to  gilt  ceilings  :  he  shall  now  sec  how  the  assassins  of  tlie  people 
ire  lodged.  Follow  me.”  1  followed  him  up  several  steps.  A 
Dtrrow  low  door  led  me  to  n  spiral  staircase.  When  from  this 
principal  staircase,  1  entered  upon  a  smaller  one,  which  conducted  me 
to  the  second  floor,  I  perceived  that  I  w  as  in  a  tower.  I  went  into 
I  room  which  had  butane  window,  and  scarcely  any  furniture,  there 
being  only  a  bad  bed,  and  three  or  four  chairs.  ‘‘  Here,”  said  the 
municipal  to  me,  ”  is  the  place  where  your  master  is  to  sleep,” 
Clumilly  had  joined  me :  w’e  looked  at  each  other  without  uttering  a 
lyllable.  A  pair  of  sheets  was  thrown  to  us  as  a  favour :  and  we  were 
at  length  left  alone  for  a  few  moments. 

*  A  dirty  old  bedstead,  which  had  nil  the  appearance  of  being  in¬ 
fested  with  vermin,  stood  in  a  recess,  witliout  Hangings  or  curtains. 
Wc  did  all  wc  could  to  make  the  bed  and  the  room  as  clean  as  pvssible. 
The  king  came  in,  but  shewed  neither  surprise  nor  displeasure. 
Engravings,  most  of  which  were  of  an  indecent  nature,  hung  round 
the  chamber  :  these  his  majesty  took  down  with  his  own  hand.  **  I 
cannot,”  aaid  he,  ”  suffer  such  things  to  be  seen  by  my  daughter.” 
He  then  went  to  bed,  and  slept  tranquilly.’  pp.  105 — 107. 

Soon  after  this,  Chamilly  was  withdrawn,  and  Hue  alone  was 
jxTniilied  to  remain  in  attendance  «j)on  the  King.  His  details 
of  the  various  events  whicli  occurred,  of  the  innumerable  prl- 
niions  sustained  by  the  Royal  Family,  and  of  tlie  insults  and 
injuries  to  which  they  wcTc  daily  subjected,  as  well  as  of  tho 
manner  in  which  they  employed  their  time,  and  the  ingenious 
artifices  hy  which  llicy  contrivetl  to  procure  intelllgeuce,  arc 
extremely  interesting ;  but  as  they  are  not  capable  of  abridge¬ 
ment,  and  are,  inoreovcr,  generally  known,  we  atiaH  pass  on  to 
the  period  at  which  he  was  separated  from  Louis,  and,  on  Ibe 
fiUl  second  of  September,  arrested  in  the  Temple,  and  oontejed 
h)  the  Hotel  de  Vilic,  for  examination  before  the  Coinrattne!. 
^hen  he  alighted,  the  crowd,*  which  was  immense,  recognised 
and  abused  him  in  the  grossest  and  most  sangtiinafj 
terms.  His  trial  was  extremely  short,  and  he  was  about  to  bo 
werificed,  when  a  municipal  officer, ‘  probably  with  a  benevolent 
ucsigo,  interfered;  and  after  suggesting  that  the  prisoner  was  no 
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t)oiibt  pcHi'^cssoil  of  valiiablo  information,  proposed  that  he<ihoiy 
be  for  the  pn‘sent  kept  in  solitary  coiifmeinent,  in  one  of  b 
dunlins  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

*  In  entering  niy  dungeon,  I  sik\y  by  the  light  of  the  turnkey, 
lantern  a  aorry  betf.  1  groped  niy  way  to  it.  Oppre.<ised  with  f4i|| 
and  at  lengtli  overcome  by  slet^p,  1  had  become  for  a  moment  a 
•enaible  of  iny  dangerous  position,  when  I  was  suddenly  awakeoedh 
a  confused  noise,  1  listened,  and  distinctly  heard  these  woia 
**  Wife,  the  assoshins  have  done  in  the  other  prisons,  and  are  coqI^ 
to  those  of  the  commune.  Quick,  throw  me  our  best  things :  comedi^ 
and  let  us  fly.'*  At  these  words  1  started  from  my  bed,  fell  on » 
knees,  and,  raising  my  hands  to  heaven,  waited  in  that  posture tki 
blow  that  was  to  put  an  end  to  my  life.  In  .about  an  hour  1  heat 
myself  called  :  1  made  no  reply.  I  was  called  again ;  I  littenei 

Come  to  your  windov%  said  somebody  in  a  low  voice.  1 
vanced.  “  Uo  not  be  afraid,*’  added  the  voice:  “  scvenil  pcofk 
here  are  taking  care  of  your  life.”  After  my  enlargement  I  mtr 
fruitless  inquiries  to  discover  this  generous  protector.  Compostionik 
man  !  whoever  you  nre,  wherever  you  reside,  receive  the  tribute  of  i 
gratitude,  which,  while  1  live,  will  know  no  end  \ 

*  Six-and-thirty  hours  pa.'^sed  without  :my  person  coming  intoni 
cell,  without  food,  or  the  nope  of  any.  1  knew  tluit  the  w  arden  mi 
his  wife  had  fled.  I  imagined  that  the  turnkey  hud  done  the  rnsv. 
On  this  refleeti<m  the  ivinuiiuler  of  my  fortitude  forsook  me.  AooU 
•weat,  a  shivering  all  over,  aud  the  pangs  of  death  came  upci 
me;  I  fell  into  a  swoon.  When  1  eamc  to  myself  1  was  rcidj 
to  call  the  assassins,  whom,  by  the  light  of  the  lamps,  1  nt 
patsing  and  repassing  in  the  court.  1  was  going  to  beg  them  tops 
an  end  to  my  protracted  agonies,  witen  a  faint  liglit  coining  thron|k 
the  boards  almvc  me  struck  my  eye.s.  Hy  means  of  a  wretcM 
tabic  and  two  stools,  which  I  piled  one  upon  the  other,  1  raised  ropi 
high  enough  to  reach  the  top  of  the  ceil,  and  I  rapped  several  Una 
at  the  spot  through  which  the  light  came.  A  trap>door  o|>cned,  mf 
tome  person  in  a  mild  voice  said,  What  do  you  want  ?’*  1  reoM 
in  the  accents  of  despair,  •*  Bread  or  death.*'  It  was  the  wardrt'i 
wrifa  who  spoke  to  me.  “  Recover  yourself,”  s«ud  she,  “I  will  tikf 
care  of  you.*’  She  immediately  brought  me  bread,  a  bit  of  roco, 
and  tome  water.  While  1  remained  confined  in  this  place,  this  esn* 
passionate  woman  bad  the  goodni^  to  sup|.!y  me  w  ith  nourishnmit 
She  furnished  me  with  a  wickered  bottle,  wliich,  whenever  I 
wanted  water,  1  presented  nt  the  trap  door,  ond  she  filled  it  Bf 
this  means  the  door  of  my  cell  w  as  seldom  opc*ned,  and  I  rcnisii*^ 
the  better  concealetl. 

*  Nevertheless,  men  whose  arms  and  clothes  were  smeared  wkk 
blood,  Qime  up  at  times  to  ilie  window  <]f  iti>  cell,  looking  to  lee  1 
My  ▼•ctim  were  lodged  there.  Kut  the  darkness  of  the  plsca 
iDcreased  by  the  interposition  of  their  bodies,  prevented  their  sb 
serving  me.  “  Is  there  any  one  here  to  be  worked  ?**  said  tbejj 
in  their  horrible  jargon.  As  soon  as  Uiey  were  gt»ne,  I 

out  to  sec  what  was  passing  ui  the  couit.  The  first  thing  I  ^ 
^was  the  maaains  casting  hlth  od  the  statue  of  Louis  XlV.,  wbid 
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kf  overturned  upon  the  ground,  and  playing  with  the  hloo<ly  re* 
of  their  victinia.  They  were  relating  to  one  another  the 
of  their  niurdcra,  shewing  the  money  they  had  earned,  and 
(omplaluiug  of  not  having  received  what  had  been  promised  them/ 
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lie  was  afterwards  released,  but  was  tiuahle  to  ohtaiii  iier- 
suisiou  to  return  to  his  former  oilice.  in  the  course  of  his  vain 
to  procure  re-admission  to  the  prison  of  his  master,  he  had 
tbf  boldness  to  seek  an  interview  with  (Miaumette,  one  of  the 
most  ferocious  of  the  HecolutionuaireSf  and  thougli  this  was  to 
fOter  the  very  den  of  the  tiger,  he  escaped  unhurt. 

<  Restless,  day  and  night,  from  the  desire  of  returning  to  the 
Temple,  I  niacie  fruitless  applications  to  P<5tion.  Afler  he  waa 
returned  a  representative  in  the  national  convention,  1  determined 
to  see  Chaumette,  then  prncureur^s^ndic  of  the  commune.  This 
nan  received  me  much  Wtter  than  1  expected.  He  desired  t# 
converse  confidentially  with  me,  and  gave  orders  not  to  be  in* 
terrapted.  At  first  he  talked  to  me  of  his  birth,  of  the  employ¬ 
ments  of  his  youth,  and  of  the  severities  he  hud  experienced  from 
jiovemment.  He  then  frankly  owned  the  treachery  of  several 
persons  in  the  king’s  service.  He  next  spoke  of  the  royal  family 
and  appeared  to  take  an  interest  in  the  dauphin.  I  wish,”  said 
he,  **  to  give  him  some  education.  I  will  take  him  from  bit 
fiunily,to  make  him  lose  the  idea  of  his  rank.  As  for  the  king,*’  added 
he,  **  he  will  perish.  The  king  loves  you.*’  These  last  words  brought 
tears  into  my  eyes.  I  endeavoured  to  restrain  them  ;  which  Chaumette 
perccinng,  ••  Give  way,”  said  he,  “  to  your  feelings ;  were  you 
tor  an  instant  to  cease  regretting  your  master,  I  should  myaelf 
del  ^  you.”  Notwithstanding  this  cordial  reception,  my  application 
to  Chaunictte  was  unsuccessful.’  pp.  146 — 147. 

This  singular  anecdote,  tends  strongly  to  illustrate  the  moral 
dao^rs  of  ambition.  The  natural  character  of  Chaumette  was, 
possibly,  such  as  it  is  hero  exhibited,  not  discourteous  nor  unkind, 
W  his  way  to  power  lay,  as  he  imagined,  through  slaughter 
wd  proscription,  and  he  hesitated  at  no  measure,  however  atro- 
that  appeared  suited  to  the  furtherance  of  his  end, 
Augustus  was  merciful  in  the  possession  of  established  j>ower, 
Mil  {lerhaps  Maxioiilian  the  Dictator,  might  have  aflected  to 
the  massacres  of  Robespierre  the  Jacobin, 

The  siiflerings  of  the  Royal  Family,  during  the  residence  in 
dje  Temple,  are  matters  of  public  notoriety,  from  the  popularity 
of  the  simple  narrative  of  the  faithful  C16ry ;  and  the  various 
•feps  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  Louis,  and  of  liis  wife,  and 
have  been  detailed  too  often  to  need  repetition  here ;  but 
lucre  are  some  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the  Dauphin 
Md  his  sister,  which  wc  shall  briefly  notice.  During  some 
^ntlis  after  the  execution  of  the  king,  he  was  left  in  the  care  of 
Mother  and  his  Aunt,  but  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1793,  he  was 
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taken  from  lliem  and  const^tuHl  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  loaac  B 
and  most  brutal  of  inanktHd^  the  ei^cr  infamous  Simon, 
viously  to  tir»  miserable  ebans^e,  bis  health  had  given 
tlie  savage  treatment  he  received  from  his  tormentor,  confirne^K 
his  malady.  His  apartment  was  close  to  that  of  tlte  IVmcenei, 
and  tlicy, 

•  heard  him  sing  every  day,  with  Simont  the  Carmagnofe^  the  Me- 
atillait  and  other  horrible  songs.  Simon  put  on  hit 

the  bonnet  rouge«  and  dressed  him  in  a  carmagnole.  He  audt 
him  sing  at  the  windows,  that  he  mljj^t  bi'  lieanl  by  the  guii4: 
and  taught  him  to  pronounce  frightful  oaths  against  Gc^,  Ih 
family,  and  the  aristocrats.  Hupnily  the  queen  did  -  not  bw 
of  these  shocking  proceedings,  as  she  was  gone  before  Simon  kd 
taught  the  dauphin  this  impious  language.  This  was  a  sufierii| 
from  which  Heaven  preserved  her! 

*  Hefore  the  nueen  left  the  Temple,  a  messenger  had  come  kr 
the  clothes  of  tlie  dauphin,  and  on  this  occasion  she  requead 
that  the  son  of  l^uis  XVI.  should  not  leave  off  his  niouraiif) 
but  the  first  thing  that  Simon  did,  was  to  take  from  him  his  blick 
dress.  Change  of  life  and  bad  treatment  made  him  fall  ill  tke 
end  of  August.  Simon  made  him  cat  to  excess,  and  forced  kia 
to  drink  a  great  deal  of  wine,  although  he  hated  it.  This  repisn 
very  soon  produced  a  fbver :  he  tO(^  a  medicine  which  dra  mi 
succeed,  and  his  health  became  wholly  disordered.  He  was  «• 
tremcly  fat,  without  growing  taller.  Simon  still  led  him  to  tih 
the  air  upon  the  tower.*  pp.  314 — 315. 

11 IH  bed  was  never  made,  bis  apartment  was  never  Hetnrii 
bU  linen  was  never  ebung4Ml,  be  was  over-rtin  with  vermii, 
and  so  griiit  was  bis  terror  of  Simon  and  fits  otlier  keeper^ 
that  be  dreaded  to  ring  bis  belt,  lest  it  shoirtd  bring  some  of 
them  into  bis  room,  or  to  ask  for  any  thing  that  be  wanted, 
from  bis  fear  of  the  very  aound  of  their  voice.  After  tlie  M 
Tberinidor,  his  treatment  was  iniicli  improved  ;  f.«anrent,  tke 
commissioner  ap|K>inted  by  the  Convention  to  guard  tlic  Pra* 
cess  and  her  brother,  appears  to  have  lieen  a  humane  nitn; 
the  fdtli  tliut  cncrustiMl  the  unhappy  child,  was  removed,  b 
bed  was  changed,  and  bis  apartment  set  in  order;  but  thf 
Work  of  cruelty  bad  been  too  eil'ectiially  done,  the  progress  df 
disease  could  not  be  cliecked,  and  notwithstanding  every  tf 
tention  paid  to  bis  bealtb  by  the  ablest  physicians,  be  (li«<l 
June  9,  1705,  at  the  age  of  ten  years  and  two  months.  TV 
Princess  too,  after  her  suewssive  separations  from  lH‘rirotlKf 
and  her  aunt,  was  subjected  to  great  privations,  but  was,  i 
course,  bi'tter  able  to  bear  up  against  her  sutferings,  and  W 
pay  more  attention  to  |M'rsonal  cleanliness,  anti  to  the  nfT»tnr* 
uients  of  her  chamber.  After  the  full  ot  Robespierre  sfir  ^ 
vuitfid  by  Uarras,  at  the  bead  of  a  deputation  Ihna  the  Coo* 
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Tfiition  in  full  costume.  From  this  time  lier  captivity  ex|ic- 
riencccl  many  alleviations  ;  Liaiirent  behaved  to  her  with  the 
utratwt  humanity,  a  female  attendant  was  appointed,  and  even 
the  former  tjuardians  of  her  education,  who  happily  still  sur¬ 
vived,  obtained  access  to  her.  At  length  her  exchanq^o  for  the 
(lejHilies  Camus,  Quinette,  and  others,  Vvas  etfecteil,  and  on 
the  lOth  December,  1705,  she  left  her  prison,  and  was  a  few 
days  after  consigned  to  the  Austrian  Commissioners  at  Baale. 
M.  Hue  joined  her  at  Huninsfuen,  and  Clery  met  her  at  Vicuna, 
ithere  he  die<i  on  the  10th  of  June,  1800.  x 

Art.  IX.  An  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  the  Princeis  Charlotte,  By 
James  Edincsion,  Author  of  ‘  Tlie  Search,  and  other  Poemi.’  8vo. 
pp.  16.  Price  Is.  cd.  1818. 

THIS  is  certaiidy  tlie  must  like  poetry  that  we  have  seen  on 
the  melancholy  occasion  wliich  it  commemorates.  Some 
of  the  stanzas  are  very  successful,  and  the  whole  is  a  pleasing 
protluction.  Mr.  Edmeston  it  the  author  of  a  small  volume  of 
jioems  which  we  recently  noticed  with  commendation. 

•  Rest,  Princess'.  Rest! — the  knell  is  rung, 

The  death  pomp  passed  away ; 

The  Chaunters’  funeral  anthem  sung, 

Tiic  torches  lost  in  day : 

That  night,  the  moon  was  bright  and  high, 

Shedding  amidst  a  cloudless  sky 
Her  cold,  her  careless  ray  : 

But  sorrow  shadowed  all  below, 

And  a  whole  Empire  lay  in  woe.’ 

*  The  star  that  lit  that  bridal  scene, 

And  shone  on  all  around  ; 

A  single  winter  past  between — 

Her  place  no  more  is  found! 

The  bridal  queen  of  joyauce  there, 

Gone,  like  a  thing  of  empty  air, 

A  transitory  sound ! 

But  Memory,  monitor  within. 

Will  long  bear  witness,  •*  She  hath  been  •  p.  11, 

*  Blest  Babe,  thy  way  was  short  and  calm, 

Light,  did  thy  vessel  glide ! 

The  breeze  was  fresh,  but  soil  as  balm. 

And  favoring  the  tide  : 

Some,  through  many  an  adverse  year, 

Toil  a  tedious  voyage  here, 

Beaten  afar  aside : 

But  thou,  wast  waded  quickly  o’er. 

And  reached  at  once  the  destined  shore. 

’  Mother  of  her  whom  thus  we  mourn, 

.  Who  does  not  think  of  thee  ! 

Vol.  IX.  N.  8.  O 
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A  wanderer  on  a  foreign  bourn, 

And  over  many  a  tea ; 

Haply,  tome  strange  forboding  stole 

At  silent  midnight  o’er  thy  soul, 

Some  pang  of  sympathy  : 

Some  unaccounted  tear  arop  fell. 

Some  sigh  whose  source  thou  couldst  not  tell.*  pp,  15,14 

Art.  X.  A  Sketch  uf  Friend's  Fawiiyt  intended  to  suggena^ 
practical  Hints  on  Kcligiun  nnd  Domestic  Manners.  BrUlTi 
Marshall,  Author  of  lienwick  Tales.  H^mo.  pp.  150.  Priceisfii 
1817. 

K  have  been  v<»ry  well  fdcased  with  this  little  volume,  aj 
**  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  class  of  our  roadervfi 
whom  it  is  designed.  Tiie  hint  which  the  Author  giresli 
critic,  by  the  motto  on  her  title-page, 

‘  In  every  work  regard  the  Writer’s  end,’ 

has  not  been  lost  for  us.  That  end  ap^rears  to  us  so  uneqiPTi. 
cally  excellent,  that  we  have  no  disposition  to  iroint  oat  hi 
detect  of  art  in  the  construction  of  the  nariative,  which  mifii 
seem  to  betray  a  somewhat  inexperienced  hand.  The  worki 
profi*ssedly  adapted  to  ‘  the  ingenuous  mind  of  youth,’  but  Ik 
writer  modestly  intimates  her  hone,  *  that  whilst  the  oiotkr 

*  listens  to  tliesitnplc  tale,  primarily  intended  for  the  daugbtfr'i 
‘  eye,  perhaps  she  may  not  disdain  to  glean  some  praetu^kM 

*  from  this  humble  legend,  fiamed  to  recommend  the  nsiiMki 
’  charms  of  lemale  excellence.’  It  is  to  be  said  in  favour 
sneli  works  as  the  prcr^ent,  that  Uiey  are  almost  the  only  vHiidt 
in  w  bieb  sncli  bints  can  be '  inoftensively  suggestoil.  TIm 
wbicb  the  good  sense  of  Mrs.  Marshall  lias  led  her  to  veolirt, 
have  the  merit  of  being  far  from  unseasonable  under  Ik 
pre'^ent  eirenmst  inecs  of  religious  society.  Let  our  rctikn 
judge  iVoiii  the  following  speeimen. 

«  We  bad  not  risen  from  the  breakfast- table  one  morning,  wkoi 
female,  rather  young,  and  fashionably  dressed,  entered  the  rooa 
AOcr  p  few  cominon-placc  civilities  she  turned  to  Mrs.  CHivi 

saying*  1  called  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  S - is  in  town,  he  preaoka 

to-day  at - — ,  and  you  must  positively  put  on  your  thio^  ed 

go  wlili  me  to  hear  him.”  “  Coulu  1  consistently  do  so,”  replied  kff 
fVieiid.  “  I  should  be  very  happy  to  acconopany  you;  but,  cxcuic** 
if  I  any,  that  were  this  excclleut  man  to  see  the  dear  little  group^ 
which  1  am  surrounded,  he  would  be  the  first  to  forbid  my  1«*^ 
them  to  listen  t»)  his  sermon.” 

*  l’erh:»ps  the  conscious  recollection  of  some  duty  unperformed • 
home,  just  then  stung  the  feelings  of  our  fair  devotee ;  or  it 
be  purely  a  misguided  zeal,  which  reddened  on  her  cheek,  M 
retorted  somewhat  si'iarply,  “  When,  like  Martha’s,  the  he*f  • 
*  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things,’  it  is  easy  to  bnd 
of  duty^  to  prevent  our  listening  to  the  words  of 
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**  there  never  wan  so  unfortunate  a  being  before.  1  would  have  H 

any  sacritices  rather  than  have  loKt  the  opportunity  of  hearing^  I 
dying  language  of  this  poor  but  pious  creature !”  ’Fhen  addrem^  I 
Emma,  **  liuw  1  envy  you,  Mias  Clifford ;  it  must  be  a  sweet  imw  I 
fbction,  to  reflect  on  the  many  hours  which,  for  this  year  past,  yoi  I 
have  SjKnt  iu  reading  to  the  aged  sufferer.  Perha|>&,  my  dear,  jqi  I 
will  write  a  short  narrative  of  her ;  it  would  be  a  charming  obituary;  I 
tend  it  to  roe  when  it  is  drawn  up.  and  1  will  get  it  published  uta  I 
month.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  very  interesting,  Mrs.  CHlSbid^  I 
•he  continued,  turning  to  her,  before  she  had  given  Emmatiasti  I 
reply.  I 

*  Emma  bit  her  lips,  to  prevent  a  smile,  though  the  mentioa  d  I 

Susan’s  name  at  other  times,  might  more  easily  have  drawn  a  team  I 
her  eyes.'  pp.  54—60.  I 

The  remarks  on  (loyorncsses,  particularly  claim  attentioi.  I 
The  Author  aiiggcsta,  that  they  who  exptH't  their  cliildrei  I 
to  attain  any  proficiency  in  any  one  of  the  elegant  arts,  will  do  I 
well  to  employ  masters  who  make  it  the  study  of  their  lives,  I 
instead  of  sacrificing  more  important  considerations  in  (ht  I 
choice  of  a  governess,  to  their  being  qualified  to  teach  every  I 
thing.  I 

*  On  this  subject  the  Author  is  anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood-  I 

In  wluit  is  here  advanced,  she  is  fur  from  seeking  to  depreciate  lb  I 
value  oi  fnnalc  instructors,  or  from  suggesting  that  thry  are  lea  I 
capable  of  imparting  knowledge  than  those  of  the  other  sex.  But  ib  I 
has  of\en  seen  and  deplored  instances,  in  which  young  and  delictt  I 
women,  have  been  required  to  teach  every  thin^  for  a  small  salvv, 
sometimes  merely  for  a  home  ;  thus,  they  are  often  urged  to.exertioB 
injurious,  if  not  fatal,  to  their  own  health,  in  order  to  meet  the  bi> 
reasonable  demands  of  parents;  while  the  less  conscientious  govenias 
finding  it  intpossible  to  excel  in  every  branch  of  science,  is  conteoltd 
to  be  supcrtici'd  in  all:  yet,  masters,  who  profess  to  teach  butew 
art,  are  liberally  recompensed  for  a  few  hours*  attendance.  Surely, 
it  is  neither  uwe,  impartial^  or  just^  to  require  so  much  from  tholft 
whose  minds  wc  deem  ir^erior,  and  so  little  of  the  stronger  powenof 
masculine  genius  ?*  p.  7 1 .  ‘ 

The  moral  danger  attendant  upon  the  introduction  of 
tlemeii  prufeiisors  into  the  library  or  school-room,  ipay  be  tb 
oKteiisihle  reason  for  seeking  to  supersede  the  iiqoe^ilyf  ^ 
masters ;  but  still,  the  fiuisliitig  baud  of  the  master,  purtici* 
larly  in  regard  to  music,  is  almost  universally  deemed  requisite 
and  that  at  the  very  {veriocl  at  which  the  supposed  objociiot 
has  the  great force.  Not  only  is  the  credit- of  tl>e 
proficiency,  by  this  means  lost  to,  the  governess  who  has 
to  endure  the'  vexation  and  fatigue  of  drilling  the  obstioitt 
fingers  into  obedience,  but  the  saving  plan  pursued,  in  lier  ^ 
pointment  is,  with  aggrava|e<l  injasticc,  considered  as  justifjiit 
a  lavish  remuneration  of  the  first  waiters. 
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Art.  XI.  The  Work  of  Faith,  the  Labour  of  /.or<s  and  the  Patience 
llop^t  illustrated;  in  the  Life  and  Jyeath  of  the  Ret*.  Andrew 
Fullert  lale  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Kettering,  and  Secre- 
larY  to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  from  iu  Commencement,  in 
17^2.  Second  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  /Additions.*  ChieHy 
extracted  from  liis  own  Papers,  by  John  Ryland,  D.D.  8vo.  p|H 
400.  Price  7s.  [A  Portrait.]  1818. 

The  very  strong  and,  we  trust,  salutary  inten^st,  with  which 
we  have  read  this  highly  valuable  publication,  is  of  such  % 
uature  as  to  have  much  iiuiispo.sed  us  to  resume  the  volume  for 
tkf  {Mirposes  of  ordinary  criticism.  It  is  not  tluU  subjects  for 
criticism  are  not  presented  iu  plenty  and  variety ;  hut  the  pre¬ 
dominant  feeling  with  which  it  seems  to  claim  to  be  perused,  is 
neiriy  identical  with  that  witl»  which  we  should  wish  to  read  a 
book  of  devotions.  We  should  hope  that,  in  the  case  of  a  large 
pro|M)rtion  of  its  readers,  soinelhing  like  this  will  havobeeii,  and 
will  be  (he  prevailing  state  of  mind ;  and  we  must  confess  we 
should  think  no  little  commiseration  due  in  any  instance  where 
»  very  considcrabjc  measure  of  such  a  sentiment  had  not  accom¬ 
panied  (he  perusal,  whether  the  preventing  cause  were  religioue 
insensibility,  or  the  prejudices  of  party  and  opinion. 

Most  readers  of  tlie  book,  we  think,  will  be  satished  tliat  tlie 
present  Hiographer  was  the  proper  peraon,  and  probably  the 
only  pro]>er  person,  for  the  ofhee  whicli,  ncverthelesa,  he  would 
gladly  have  consigned  to  any  other  competent  and  consenting 
writer ;  ‘  while  he  would  willingly  have  subserved  the  itiidor- 
*  taking,  without  being  known  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  oom- 
*  pilatiou.'  The  work  has  remained  in  the  right  hands.  Dr. 
Ryland  was  nearly  coeval  with-  Mr.  Fuller ;  b(*came  acquainted* 
with  him  very  early  in  the  Christian  course  and  piihlio  lal)oum« 
of  both  ;  coinmtinicated  with  him  on  the  theological  perploNities 
which  exercised  and  embarrassed  liis  judgement  in  (hehrsi  yean 
his  ministry  ;  co-operated  with  him  in  public  servicesq*  wit- 
neasc<l  the  unfolding  of  his  talents  and  zeal ;  gradually  grow  into 
t  friendship  which  continued  through  life,  contirme<l‘  ami 
pctutlly  augmented  by  a  kindrtMl  zealous  inlcivst*  for  the*  liest 
Cause,  by  agreement  of  religions  opinions,  and  by  progressive 
mutual  proofs  of  solid  excellence  of  character ;  was  consulitsl  by 
him  respecting  his  publications;  entere<l  with  hiiii<into  the  Hpirif^ 
and  shared  with  him  in  the  long  and  cncreasing  labours,  o4  Uie 

*  *  In.thif  newr  edition,*  says  Dr.  R.  ‘  1  have  rectified  tiro  or  three 
mistakes  wrhich  L  had  inadvertently  made  in  the  former ;  and  have 
left  out  a  few  particulars  of  lest  importance  to  make  room  for  tom^ 
iDtcresUng  aduitiona,  especially  part  of  a  letter  to  ins  eldest  son,  Ac. 

witli  a  letter  to  a  friend  rcspocting  imj»resaioiis  of  texts  of 
^ripture  on  the  mind.  A.few  paragraphs  have  also  been  transposed*;, 
a  iraaller  type  has  been  used,  for  tne  sake  of  reducing  the  price.'* 
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Missionary  enterprise ;  received  from  liiiii  numbeiK'ss  eoai 
.dciitiil  communicutioiis,  relative  to  this  anil  many  other  gsi. 
cenis,  of  both  u  public  anil  personal  nature ;  anil  (intlly  im 
had  Hhatever  udvantasr*'  could  be  afibrded  by  the  discretiomn 
use  of  all  the  manuscript  papers  left  at  his  death,  even  the  moa 
private  rt'corils  of  his  i  xercises  of  piety,  speculation,  or  sorroi. 

All  this,  indeed,  is  obviously  telling  how  decidedly  and  deeply 
in  the  spirit  friend hh ip  the  Bioi^rapher  nuist  have  delineated 
his  subject.  And  it  were  useless  to  deny  that  had  it  beci 
|)ossible  for  any  man,  of  juds'emeiit  and  honesty  equal  to  Uioit 
of  the  excellent  Author  of  this  volnine,  to  have  possessed, 
without  any  personal  frien<lshi|)  for  Mr.  F uller,  all  that  know, 
ledt^e  of  his  character  and  proceedings  which  it  was  so  mudi 
through  the  medium  of  friendship  that  Dr.  Uyland  acquired,  be 
must«  as  being  a  more  cool  and  rigorous,  have  been  a  somcHbat 
more  accurate,  estimator  of  the  man.  But  it  is  plain  that,  oq 
the  one  hand,  it  is  impossible  that  any  one  hut  a  friend  could 
have  acquired  that  intimate  knowledge,  that  vivid  idea  of  tbe 
character,  under  the  iniliieiice  of  which  the  present  Biograpber 
writes  ;  and  that,  on  the  other,  no  man  that  should  have  boconc 
un  intimate  friend  of  Fuller,  could  have  failed  to  receive  so 
strong  an  iuipn^ssion  of  his  powers  and  his  princi))lcs,  as  to 
rtsltice  ill  the  isitimate,  his  itn|KTfcction8  to  a  diminutive  amount 
of  deduction  from  so  much  excellence:  they  would  not  have 
ap}>eared  in  any  proportion  authorising  the  name  of  contrast. 

For  ourstdves,  we  are  most  willing  to  receive  the  dclineatioa 
from  the  hand  of  conscientious  and  judicious  friendship, — epitheti, 
we  believe,  never  more  applicable  than  in  the  instance  before 
IIS.  If  tluTe  be  any  who  are  much  more  solicitous  for  a  severe 
and  punctilious  jiistiec,  than  for' the  benefit  to  be  derived  froa 
contrinidating  u  high  Christian  character,  and  a  life  of  extrt- 
orilinary  and  iitemorablc  usefulness,  they  doubtless  may  with  due 
industry  come  at  the  means  of  detecting  whatever  spots  there 
were  on  so  bright  an  object.  We  may,  liowever,  he  |)ermittod 
to  question,  whether  an  earnest  industry  is  ever  exerted  for  such 
a  ptir|M)se  without  some  promptings  from  a  disposition  which 
will  Im*  willing  to  magnify  those  spots  when  descried. 

These  remarks,  however,  are  by  no  means  to  be  roistakci 
as  implying  that  Fuller's  oldest  and  most  intimate  friend  has  in 
this  iVlenmir  attempted  an  exhibition  of  a  perfect  character.  It 
is  ucknowicdged  in  the  work,  re|>eatedly,  that  this  eminent  and 
most  genuine  servant  of  (Christ  and  religion,  had  in  his  tempera* 
lueiit  some  share  of  that  moral  condition  which  all  the  servants 
of  (Mirist  deem  it  is  well  worth  dying  to  escajie  from  ;  while  yet 
it  is  shewn,  wilh  the  most  ample  evidence,  that  if  his  character 
was  n  urked  by  a  certain  rigour,  by  an  excessive  pertinacity  of 
the  importance  of  whatever  he  held  as  truth,  by  a  too  little  qua* 
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lifitti  tone  of  conHcmnalory  judgment,  by  some  deficiency  of 
wbit  oiay  jnstlv  be  denominated  liberality,  as  well  of  feeliiif^  as 
of  opinion,  and  by  a  want  of  the  conciliatory  manner,  the  wna* 
riter  in  modof  which  is  compatible  with  tlie  greatest  firnim*8s 
of  principle  and  pnr|K)s<*, — he  was  at  the  same  time  in  all  thinc^s 
solicitously  cons(*ientions,  was  beyond  comparison  a  more  riirid 
jud^e  and  censor  of  himself  than  of  his  fellow -mortals,  and  was 
balMtdully  and  profoundly  abased  in  the  presence  of  the  Divine 
Judi^. 

It  may  well  be  sup|>osed  that  his  present  Biographer  had  less 
pertvmtl  cauue  to  be  made  sensible  of  such  defects,  than  most 
tidipr  men  ihat  came  within  Fuller's  ac«|uainiatice,  white  his 
oaii  exemplary  Ciuulour  wonld  also  make  the  p^rcatest  allowance 
for  them.  But  witli  whatever  clearness  he  cliscemed  the  im- 
perft'i'tions  of  his  justly  admired  friend,  what  reuticr  cui  refuse 
to  acknowleds^e  the  benevolent  wisdom  of  the  latter  portion  of 
the  following  pussaf^e  ? 

•  Doubtless  he  bad  bis  faults;  for  ‘  in  many  tbinps  wo  all  offend.* 

1  l)c  blind  to* some  of  them,  although  1  thought  1  watched  him 
more  carefully  than  I  did  any  other  friend;  as  being  more  anxious 
that  he  should  be  right  in  all  points,  and  more  at  liberty  to  speak  my 
mind,  if  ever  I  thought  him  wrong:  but  whatever  they  wcit,  he  hut 
done  with  them,  and  1  have  done  with  them  1  wili  deny  n.nic  that 
1  ever  knew ;  but«  if  1  had  known  more  than  I  ever  did,  I  would  not 
nttdlctdy  expose  them.  1  am  fully  satisfied  that  he  is  now  without 
tsuit  betorc  the  throne.  His  just  spirit  15  made  perfect.  1  lontf  to 
be  as  he  is.  1  wish  I  now'  were  as  ne  was,  in  all  things  except  those 
bonds. 

*  If  I  knew  of  his  m  tking  a  golden  calf,  or  in  any  degree  counten¬ 
ancing  idolatry,  I  would  acknowledge  and  reprobate  Ins  conduct :  or, 
if  I  knew  of  his  denying  his  Lord  three  times  over,  or  even  once 
only,  1  would  own  and  lament  it.  But  the  sacred  writers,  whiic  they 
recorded  every  material  .fact  impartluily,  yet  did  not  n(‘edlc^^lv  re¬ 
peat  and  exaggerate  the  iinpei  lections  of  upright  men,  nor  ai«ii  to 
*hcw  their  own  acumen  in  nicely  criticising  their  churacteps:  their 
impartiality  was  real,  but  not  ostentatious.  Luke  entered  into  no 
discussion  of  the  controversy  between  Paul  and  Barimb.is,  though  he 
bad  full  opportunity  of  knowing  one  side  of  the  story,  and  that  from 

Uic  greatest  man  of  the  tw'o;  and  us  I  am  nat  divinely  inspircu  to 
distinguish  accurately  who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong,  wherein 
Mr.  Fuller  was  separated  from  some  who  on»*e  had  a  thjre  in  his 
friendship,  and  from  w'hom  he  thought  it  iiis  duty  to  witiiUraw  it;  I 
^hill  leave  them  to  write  of  his  t.mits,  who  refusetl  to  uckiwiW'leilgc 
*^y  of  their  own.  Though  1  may  have  strong  gronnUs  for  an  opinion 

that  subjec>,  yet  I  am  not  eager  to  shew  tiieni.  I  leave  such 
things  to  an  infallible  Judge.*— •  The  whole  of  this  volume  will 
JJiftciently  shew  that  1  wished  to  write  the  actual  life  of  iny  dearly 
hrioved  friend,  and  not  his  panegyric*  .By  the  grace  of  (i*m1  he  was 
that  he  was ;  and  now  the  wock  of  grace  is  perfecUd**  p.  36k 
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I>r.  K.  iiiodently  calls  hlmselV  ‘  Editor,’  and  ‘  CoinpiVt,’^ 
the  work.  In  fact,  it  is  the  considerably  smaller  )K)rtionofi 
that  )tn>c*eeds  from  his  pen.  But  the  selection  and  arrani^etMii 
from  so  lar^e  an  usscmhloi^  of  miscellaneous  materials,  mitiK 
have  cost  much  less  lime  and  exercise  of  judgement  thanan^ 
leni^th  of  fiTe  composition  nould  have  done.  The  selectioniai 
made  partly  from  diaries,  kept  by  Mr.  F.  throns^h  a  number^ 
years,  hut  discoiitiitned  wlieu  his  time  became  so  imperiously  «. 
ctipied  witli  the  au:;inentiii^  and  cumpliented  labours  relathea 
the  liidiiiii  Mission,  and  partly  from  his  correspondence  witlii 
Author,  uith  his  ono  fainily,  and  with  other  friends.  Hot  bH 
use  was  deemed  iicci'^sary  to  he  made  of  his  published  wriliifv 
the  series  of  whiih  is  hrielly  recounted,  with  n  few  {KMiiim 
explunutory  and  historical  notices. — It  is  to  he  obsorveil,  ail  I 
respect  to  all  the.  materials  anti  peritwls  of  the  Memoir,  that  tk 
Biographer’s  havinir  been,  in  tbe  strictest  sense,  eoiUpm|)orin 
with  Fuller,  imineiliately  uc(|uainlcd  with  the  circnmstaiies 
atli'Ctin:'  him  t)iroui;h  each  sta^;e  of  two  thirds  perha)>s  of  liUlib^ 
and  with  the  course  of  those  opinions  and  controversies  iotk 
as^itniion  of  whicli  he  most  lahoriously  matured  his  judi^emeit, 
nml  c\ineed  his  talents, — has  enabled  him  to  ^ivc  more  ofii 
illns(rali\o  connexion,  and  personal  character,  to  the  eve- 
pilatioii,  than  any  other  hand  could  have  done  in  working  oatk 
name  written  inaleii.ds. 

\Vc  can  have  no  doubt  (liat  tbe  selection  is,  as  relative  totk 
far  larger  portion  of  materials  kept  back,  a  judicious  one.  It  fa 
a  task  of  great  delicacy  and  discretion  ;  as  so  many  thifg*. 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  character,  coidd  not  be  publidM 
without  invohiiig,  in  an  ungracious  manner,  and  in  some  w 
possibly  a  |)ain!ul  one  to  living  persons,  tho  character  uA 
cir('nmst.inces  of  other  men.  'riiere  have  doubtless 
tinder  Dr.  B.\s  review,  many  pieces  in  which  the  able  diseuw* 
of  subjects  w  as,  from  the  nature  of  the  occasion  that  provoketit, 
so  implicated  with  {M'rsonul  relcreiiccs,  that  it  was  belter  • 
iinicb  of  Fuller’s  vigorous  exercise  of  intellect  should  be  k* 
to  the  ri  uder,  tiian  that  those  occasions  should  be  made  Af 
aiibjects  of  inviflious,  or  at  best  unprofitable  observation.  Tben 
fiiust  have  been  considerable  tiiniculty  in  the  process  ofscledioij 
from  flic  diaries.  From  that  source  (he  Doctor  has  drawn  mock 
of  which  he  acknowledges  that  the  severely  self-ohscrvant  wrij* 
would  have  dopr«*cated  the  publication,  lie  rests  his  justificofk* 
on  the  conscientious  conviction  that  the  extracts  may  be  useW 
and  t!»e  conlidence  that,  therefore,  if  tbe  appeal  could  MOiok 
matic  to  that  writer,  he  would  not  disapprove. 

Wo  arc  satisfied  that,  on  the  whole,  oiir  Author  has  exerckw 
his  <il!ice  with  smind  judgement,  and  certain  that  he  has  doiO* 
tliroughoiit  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  an  earnest  protnotef  • 
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r^lii^ion.  Considrrotl  simply  and  tpcliniv'ally,  if  wc  may  so 
cxpresM  it,  in  tin*  capacity  of  bioi^rapher,  he  has  ceiiiiiuly  sue- 
cmled  in  j^ivinjjf  a  real,  vivid,  expanded  representation  of  the 
man,  by  means  of  hrin(;in!X  into  cimfurmatiun  a  lutdtiplicity  of 
imaller  and  lare:er  fragments  in  which  that  man  hail,  on  a 
virH'tyof  occasions  and  snhjects,  in  m.iny  didVrent  situations  mid 
KUt(*s  of  feeling,  so  forcibly  and  characteristically  displayed 
biinsi'll. 

We  believe  that  in  no  otiicr  way  could  so  impressive  a  por¬ 
traiture  have  been  delineated.  And  we  have  dwelt  the  lumber 
on  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  resources  from  which,  the  Wi»rk 
h  composed,  in  consideration  that,  when  a  book  is  rei^arded  as 
1  *  compilation,*  the  reader  is  apt  to  be  hut  little  sensible  of  the 
Uhoiir  that  may  have  been  re(|uired,  or  the  knowle<lge  and 
judgement  that  may  he  evinceil. 

As  an  introductory  chajitcr,  Dr.  R.  has  ^iven  a  brief  view  of 
tlie  prevuilinp^  cast  of  opinion  and  iircachini^  amonu:  (he  Baptists, 
in  relcriMice  particularly  to  the  Calviuistic  doctrines,  from  an 
firly  part  of  (he  last  century  down  to  the  period  when  Fuller 
entered  on  the  piddic  service  of  relis^ioii.  And. this  is  chietly  for 
the  pur(>ose  of  tracint^  the  history  of  what  has  been  sometimes 
mokmI  ‘  The  Modern  Question.’ — If  llierc  he  readers  whosfs 
memories  or  understanding's  have  no  recoi;;nition  of  his  deno¬ 
mination  or  its  import,  they  may  he  excused  :  ^  There  arc  more 

*  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your 
‘  philosophy.’  After  all  that  cither  ‘  pliilosophy,’  or  tlicolo^y,  or 
prictiee,  had  been  so  long  inquiring,  or  shewing,  or  trying,  tlieie 
rrmained  yet  a  novelty  for  the  business  and  gratification  of 

*  modern’  genius.  1 1  was  reserved  to  ho  brought  into  ‘  Question* 

Whether  it  be  the  duty  of  all  men  to  whom  (he  Gospel  is 
‘  published,  to  repent  and  believe  in  Christ.’  (page  4).  And 
this  was  stirred  into  active  debate,  it  seems,  in  Northamptoii- 
diin*,  some  years  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Our 
AuUior  deduces  the  history  of  the  controversy  through  its  sue- 
t^ive  stages  and  dispiiters,  to  the  period  when  Fuller  was  des- 
bned  to  b<‘  harassed  by  it  into  the  polemic  service  into  which  he 
niteiVHl  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  in  which  he  was  to  act 
distinguished  a  part. 

The  account  of  Ins  early  life,  from  childhood  to  his  entrance  uo 
the  ministry,  is  related  by  himself,  in  a  number  of  lett(*rs,  writteo 
*t  much  more  advaocecl  periods.  The  narrative  has  tlie  re¬ 
markable  merit,  that  the  observations  dictated  by  his  mature  and 
time-worn  mind,  do  not  lessen  and  stifTcn  the  lively  si  nplicity  of 
the  representation  of  what  he  was  in  his  early  years.  It  is  a 
interesting  story.  It  wonld  have  been  evident  to  any 
JJi®derately  discerning  oliterver  of  his  ciiihlhuotl  and  youth,  that 
h”  moral  and  iutellectual  nature  was  composed  of  strong  ela- 
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inriUs,  notwitlistaniliiis^tliat  tlieir  deepest  workins^s  ^PP<^&rtobai( 
lieeu  carried  on  iiiiiler  tlie  secliiHioii  ol*  u  reserved 
reserved,  at  least,  in  so  I'ar ;  tor  Ids  social,  active,  and  even 
some  propensities  would,  indeed,  im[)ly  a  certain  measure  ^ 
what  must  have  had  the  eiaH.*t  ot*  Irankness  with  his  sportin 
coiiipanions.  To  such  companionship  it  is  too  evident  t^ 
parental  authority  must  have  surrendered  him  with  Tar  too  liu^ 
limit  or  selection.  A  proportion  of  religious  instruction,  howeici, 
loiind  its  way  to  his  mind,  and  prepared  him  to  be  a  subject  i 
powertui  impressions  and  alarms.  Ala  very  juvenile  a^etk 
vigorous  conllict  be^uii  between  conscience,  and  inelinaCaoi, 
alnUted  and  stimulated  by  example.  Notwithstanding  all  ha 
practical  gaiety  among  his  associates,  it  is  evident  that  natun 
bad  given  a  gloomy  teni|>erainent  to  his  strong  passions;  tbm 
can,  indeed,  he  no  ilouht  that  the  spirited  sociuhleness  which  bid 
the  appearance  ot*  gaiety,  partook  very  much  ot  the  doept 
quality  oi*  ambition,  supported  by  the  consciousness  ot'an  atlil^ 
trame,  and  ot* mental  t’acullies  which  he  could  not  hut  |>erceiveti 
be  more  elective  than  those  ot  his  coevals.  This  strong  tad 
gloomy  mental  constitution  being  powerfully  laid  hold  ot*  bytbe 
thought  ol'tiod  us  au  all-seeing  Judge,  a  thought  under  wliichbe 
pometiiiies  sunk  in  terror,  and  sometimes  struggled  with  earatfl 
hut  still  des))airing  lesisluiice,  he  passed  througli  a  long  sericid 
violent  emotions,  alternating  with  intervals  of  such  oblivion » 
appear  very  wonderful  and  unaccountable.  A  season  of  aoiDf 
considerable  duration,  in  which  he  was  overwhelmed  with  disUta, 
wept  bitterly,  re(K*nted,  n^olved,  vowed,  and  ardently  sougki 
glimmer  of  liope,  was  followed,  apparently  with  very  little  d 
gradual  trausiuon  of  feeling,  by  a  comparatively  long  |>eriodoi 
utter  e.irelessn  ss  and  ahandunment  to  folly.  During  one  portM 
of  time,  he  describes  himself  as  uniformly  beginning  the  day  ii 
keen  remorst',  and  ending  it  in  thoughtless  levity,  lie  lueotioif 
a  variety  of  curious  and  interesting  circumstances,  incidents,  lad 
8iigg(*stions  of  thought,  which  occurred  in  the  long  course  d 
these  Huctiiating  findings,  the  whole  train  of  which,  prolonfe^ 
through  a  numher  of  years,  he  appears  to  have  kept  profouDtUf 
seiTot.  VN’hilo  ho  felt  bitter  vexation,  and  we  may  almost  says 
ferocity  of  resentment  at  the  state  of  his  ow  n  mitul,  ho  eatertaiiti 
ho  says,  a  great  respect  and  oven  atl'ection  for  those  whooibi 
bolievetl  to  he  truly  religious;  hut  he  appears  not  so  much 
have  tlmught  of  uomiminicating  to  any  of  them  the  slightest  hiit 
of  what  he  was  thinking  and  sutfering.  lie  was,  the  wbik, 
though  so  prone  to  tolly,  preserved  from  the  grosser  vios 
incident  to  youth. 

It  was  in  his  si.xteentli  year  that  tlie  visitations  of  relig^** 
distress  and  terror  came  upon  him  with  a  continued  inteaaitf* 
no  more  to  be  suspeoded,  or  beguiled^  or  allayed,  till  ^ 
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ffta  mibleil,  towirJ  tlie  <muI  of  that  year,  to  embrace  with 
ifratHiil  joy  the  hope  of  Divine  inorcy  through  Jesus  (Christ. 
Thit  tlcptli  of  self-abhorreiico  which  rciulertKi  him  slow  to 
believe,  s:avc  hut  the  i^rcnler  emphasis  to  his  exultation  when 
hf  couhi  at  leiii^th,  with  humble  eonfideneo,  assume  un  interest 
in  the  (ircat  Sacrifice  of  atonenuMU.  lie  was  then  drawn  into 
couinninicativencss  with  some  pious  persons  of  his  acquaintance; 
MnkcNl  liiinsolf  to  the  society  of  Baptists  ut  Solium,  not  far  from 
whidi  his  father,*  a  farmer,  residcsl ;  and,  throim^h  a  train  of 
circuinstances  w  hk  h  it  was  no  superstition  to  interpret  as  a  special 
direction  of  iVovidence,  was  led  triaduuHvy  by  a  kind  of  nectst- 
wtv,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  iinairccted  reluctance,  into  the 
cinployinent  of  a  preacher,  in  his  twentieth  year.  Not  lon^ 
iftcrwnrds,  he  was  persuadcil  by  that  society  to  accept  the 
pastoral  olVice,  vacated  hy  u  worthy  Mr.  Eve,  wliose  hyper- 
Cilvinistic  preachin<;  hud  never  either  aided  his  relii^ious 
convictions,  or  condoled  his  reli^:ious  distresses,  as  heint;  of  such 
I  contracted  scope  of  doctrine  as  to  make  him  feid  his  condition 
placed  entirely  out  of  its  co<;ni/ance.  'i'he  t^ood  man  could  nut 
pet  Iroin  the  Bible  a  ly  thiuif  to  say,  better  or  worse,  to  sinnera. 
And  whether  a  preacher  of  the  liospel  tthuuid  have  uny  tiling  to 
MY  to  them,  became,  in  ell’ect,  in  consequence  of  a  particular 
occurrence,  the  subject  of  a  pertinacious  and  protracted  contro- 
frrsy  in  that  cluircli  ;  in  wliicli  controversy,  E idler,  at  the  a^e  ot 
eiciiteiMi  or  nineteen,  was  imiilicuted,  and  of  which  he  {^ives  in 
tlif  narrative  a  curious  history,  'i'hiis,  in  the  very  first  years  of 
bh  juvenile  Christian  profession,  he  was  compelled  to  the  study 
of  a  question  which  extremely  perplexed  and  hampered  him 
in  the  first  years  of  his  ministry,  and  which  was  destined  to 
furnish  the  first  very  public  illustration  of  his  talents,  and  the 
first  of  his  lon^  course  of  distiiii^uished  services  to  the  cause  of 
religion. 

It  cannot  be  less  onr  business  than  it  is  our  inclination,  to  take 
>ny  formal  account  of  this  Modern  Question.'  Many  very  Mensible 
tilings  on  the  subject  w  ill  be  found  in  this  volume,  some  of  them 
cited  from  letters  and  conversations  of  Fuller,  some  of  them  in 
obaervutions  made  by  bis  Biographer.  A  Calvinist,  even  of  the 
B)ost  moilerate  standard,  believes  that  the  nature  of  man  is  to 
t^roui^hly  depraved,  that  without  the  s|)ecidl  influence  of  theSpi- 
of  (iod,  (an  A^eut  altoi^ether  sovereip^n,  and  indejiendent  of 
human  will,)  no  man  is  able  to  receive  the  Gospel  in  uii  efticacioui 
ii'anner, — so  to  receive  it  that  it  shall  work,  in  him  repentance, 
tad  a  cordial  acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  only  way  of 
^valioii.  But,  the  case  hein|i^  so,  the  Question  is,  Can  it  with 
juvtice,  and  without  inconsistency,  he  enfuriu^d  on  men  as  a  duty 
thus  to  receive  the  Gospel,  which  they  are  utterly  without  ability 
do  ?  Are  not  ofiers,  invitations,  eibortatious,  reiuonstrancet , 
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ttildres^cil  (ollicin  on  the  Kiihjrct,  ini|>ertinent  and  ahaiird?  TVijl 
in  tlic  qu(*st4on  that  cost  Fuller  the  protracted  course  of  rneml  1 
€\ercisc  which  resulted  in  his  iioapel  o/*  Chvint  rrorih^  t^f  j 
Acevpiation^  and  cost  him  many  subsequent  exertions  of  niii^!| 
ill  coidirmation  of  its  purport, — im|)elh‘il  to  those  exertion  | 
partly  by  the  numerous  objet'tions  and  attacks  which  the  acif  I 
incurred,  and  purtiy  by  the  eiicreasiiie^  proofs  presented  to  bi  I 
mind  of  the  I’ruclieRl  imporlanci*  of  its  principles, — as  to  tlair  I 
truths  he  never  bad  a  doubt  after  his  opinion  had  been  decM  } 
And  probably  never  was  an  cstablishinei.t  of  opinion  attained b  | 
a  more  conscientious  and  diligent  prooess.  || 

We  presume  that  a  vast  iiuijority  of  the  iutelliiTPnt  reli^io*  (| 
persons  who  b:\ve  tboui^bt  on  tlie  subject,  are  saiistied  that  Mr.  i 
F uller,and  bis  allies  in  the  ari;imient,ure  at  all  events  perfectly  rifk  | 
as  to  tbo  prac  tical  point,  namely,  tli'at  it  in  proper  and  a  solem  | 
duty  for  Cbi  istiaii  tiMcliers  to  address  the  (iospel  to  sinners,  witk ! 
zealous  reiH'titum  anti  enforcement,  and  in  every  imaginable  ton 
of  expUnatorv  statement,  of  appeal,  of  expostulation,  and  el 
persuasion.  We  presume  also,  that  they  must  feel  the  broad  •«!  I 
htron;iX  iifround  for  this  opinion  to  be,  tbe  prevailinsT  spirit  aW  ^ 
lan^uai^e  of  tbe  Bible,  and  especially  the  example  of  our  Lord ! 
und  bis  Apostles  ;  to  wbieb  is  to  be  added,  in  mii^bty  cor-  1 
roboration,  tbe.  example  of  all  tbe  most  divinely  assist^  iid  | 
Miet'cssful  t>reacbers,  from  tbe  Apostles  to  tbe  present  time,— lb  | 
primitive  martyrs,  the  reformers,  the  piiriinns,  tbe  Wbitfiekk  j 
Under  tbeiuitbority  of  stu'li  a  sacred  matirnitieence  of  exainplr,  | 
they  really  may  well  stand  exempted  from  taking  any  ^  ] 
troniile  about  a  speculative  question  of  consistency.  | 

To  us  it  has  lonjj^  apjH'an'd,  ( m  opinion  lar  eiious;b,  indefi 
from  sill^:ul.lr,)  that  a  i.*liristiini  preaclier,  who  slioiibl  by  H 
flown  us  bis  rule,  to  say  nothin:'  on  reli^ifious  doctrines,  wbici 
be  could  not  (h  nionstrate  to  be  in  strict  loi'ical  or  metapliydcil 
consistency  with  every  tbinj'  else  wbieii  be  saiil  on  tbein,  wt 
only  would  be  eonijiclled  to  liinii  bimscif  to  an  excessively  coi- 
traded  ranp*  of  discourse,  (for  that  is  a  very  obvious  matter  d 
tact.)  but  would  do  that  wbieb  bis  ^raml  uutboiity  and  exeniplir, 
file  Book  of  Uevclatiuii,  tloi's  not  enjoin  upon  him.  If  we  co«U 
auppuse  tbe  case,  that  tlnM*e  were  a  mi  ml  f>f  as  lari'e  and  stroif 
iiilcliii^Mtceas  is  ever  ijivon  to  man,  entirely  unprepossessed  wkl 
any  ihetu  y  or  system,  and  seriously  exerted,  wiib  bunest 
perft*tt  siinj  licit y,  on  tbe  whole  extent  of  Bevelatioii,  with  bk- 
mory  stilhcieiit  to  retain,  while  inspcH'tins'  distinct  parts,  a  sob* 
staDlial  recolleetioii  of  tbe  import  of  tbe  other  parts, — we  tbii^ 
that  such  a  mind,  while  uttainim',  as  it  certainly  would  M 
decided  percf'ption  of  a  tfenerai  liarinoiiy  juTvadin^tk 
f'raod,  luiscellancous,  irrepdar  assemblage,  would  feci  an 
posaibility  of  clearly  following  out  that  lurmony,  iuto  some,  ^ 
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in«T  *•'>’  of  tlio  subordinate  matters  and  connex¬ 

ions.  And  tlie  conclusion  >vould  be,  that  as  in  the  works,  so  also 
ill  the  word,  of  the  Divine  Author,  it  was  intended  there  should 
remain  some  cloudy  spots,  some  streaks  of  darkness,  some  ap- 
ptrent  inconsistencies,  to  demand  the  humility  and  submission 
ofhuiinin  reason, — to  dmnaiid  this  upon  the  competent  evidence, 
tcxompanyiniX  the  comnuinicalion  a«  a  tpAo/e,  that  it  is  a  reve- 
Mion  iVoiii  (^)d.  Now,  supposing  this  unexampled  student  of 
Revelation  to  be  n  preacher,  which  he  ought  to  be,  he  would  not 
feel  Itiinseir  bound  to  maintain  that  rigorous  universal  consistency 
shich  he  could  not  timl  in  the  documents  constituting  his  great 
•iithorily.  Whatever  did  appear  to  him  to  be  plainly  the  mean- 
ini:  of  any  declaration  of  tbe  sacred  oracles,  lie  would  feel  him* 
stlf  warranted  to  say,  even  tbongli  be  could  not,  by  an  lioni*st 
iinsystcinaiic  application  of  tbe  rules  of  analogy  and  liarinoniza- 
tioii,  inakv'out  to  his  own  mind  its  precise  consistency  with  what 
lie  woiiltl  also  say  on  the  authority  of  other  dictates  of  tliose  ora¬ 
cles,  interpreted  in  the  same  honest  manner. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  be  understood  to  mean  that  this  com^ 
pr<‘liensive  and  impartial  examiner  will  ever  have  found  an 
insu|)eruble  iliserepuney  between  essentially  important  parts  of 
the  aiitlioritative  documents. 

We  may  very  fairly  ask,  whether  such  a  mode  of  holding  and 
trachiiig  religions  truth,  be  not  more  reasonable  tlidii  that 
ailoptisl  hy  the  maintainers  of  strict  systems  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine,— let  it  be  wliat  Fuller  denominates  liyper-Calvinisin  on 
the  one  side,  or  Anninianism  on  the  other.  For  is  it  not  quite 
obvious,  that  their  method  is,  to  fix  ou  certain  portions  of  Divine 
revelation,  taken  in  the  most  rigorous  and  absolute  sense;  to 
frame  them  into  a  scheme,  and  then  to  throw  aside,  in  efieet,  a 
very  hrge  portion  of  that  same  revelation,  which  presmits  so 
pltin  and  direct  an  appearance  of  disagreement  with  that  scheme, 
that  they  are  compelled  either  to  lieware  of  adverting  to  it  ill  ail, 
or  to  advert  to  it  always  controversially  ;  that  is,  in  the  way, 
*n<1  ill  every  way,  of  torturing,  refining,  invalidating,  in  order 
to  avert  the  strong  hostility  with  which  those  ungracious  parts 
of  Scripture  are  jdainly  felt  to  hear  against  the  cotisecruled  and 
canonized  system,  every  pnrtielc  of  which  is,  at  all  baiaids,  to 
^  inaintaineil  in  defiancx*  of  them  ?  To  all  such  preachers,  tiniest 
they  are  adroit  in  controversy,  and  love  it,  and  can  persuailc 
themselves  of  its  utility  iti  popular  iiistruciion,  a  large  |>ortioii  of 
Ihe  Bible,  instead  of  being  a  resource,  is  actually  a  grievance 
ynd  aiiuisanee  ;  and  the  leiuleiicy  of  their  preaching  is  to  render 
|t  such  to  their  hearers  also.  Accordingly,  it  is  notorious,  that 
“t  more  than  a  few  Cliristiaii  congregations,  an  occasional 
Pf<*acher  would  give  seiious  offence,  if  lie  should — not  throw 
opinions  somewhat  uiiaocordant  with  tlie  uluiixed  BjuXew^ 
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Imt — Iiapj>cn  to  repi'iit  any  of  ilie  iiinpireil  langutj^c, 
lo  aauiiil  a  (titi)»ouaut  note.  NVouKl  they  cnlcriaiii  any  propg^ 
tiuii  for  rcinleriug  llio  Hiblo,  in  every  sciiso,  a  more  comroo£^ 
book,  by  the  exception  of  all  such  passagcH  ?  They  iuay,  at 
inoHi  eonseieiuiouhly  bay,  tliai  to  them  all  such  portions  of 
volume  are  worse  than  useless. 

But  wc  have  been  unwittingly  led  away  from  the  sniijeQt 
Wc  were  veuturiui;  the  opinion,  that  from  the  prevuiiing  stria 
of  the  Bible,  coiisUiei  iHl  as  one  might  y  adilress  to  collective  atHi 
kind,  and  upon  the  authority,  espeei;i^ly,  of  the  example  ofot 
l^ord,  of  his  commission  to  the  A|)ostles,  of  the  correspondent  q. 
ample  of  those  Apostles,  imitated  also  in  that  of  the  glorioustraii 
of  the  men  wlu>,  through  siicveeilingages,  dow  n  to  this  day,  ban 
reaembUsl  them  most,  in  spirit  and  success,  aCalvinislic  preacbe 
may  well  feel  hr.nself  warranted  and  rettuired  to  urge  it  onm. 
believing  lucn,  as  their  duly,  to  iej>ent  aiul.helieve  in  Chriit, 
even  though  he  hkould  nut  he  able  to  make  out  the  cunsisteoq 
ot  this  proceeding,  with  his  couvietioii  of  the  total  iuability  of  ik. 
lU'aveal  man  to  do  so.  At  the  same  time,  it  were  absurd  toboU 
the  value  of  conscious  consistency  so  light,  that  he  should  M 
be  gratified  to  find  it  |)ossiblc  for  the  subject  to  be  placcil  in  luct 
a  view  as  to  obviate  the  discrepancy.  An  cObctual  expediootki 
this  desirable  purpose,  Mr.  Fuller,  his  veteran  and  deeply-itiii 
biographer,  und  many  other  intelligent  divines,  have  deetncdn 
be  atforded  by  the  distinction  of  natural  and  moral  inahlliti. 
The  nature  of  tills  distinction  has  often  enough  been  intellii^j 
atatcil ;  and  it  has  been  forcibly  illustrated,  and  applied  to  tb 
|mr|>OM\  by  oiir  excellent  biographer,  in  several  sermons  ni 
tracts  of  recent  years.  There  arc  a  number  of  sensiiile  remarb 
on  the  sul'ject,  some  from  his  pen,  und  some  in  the  Ua* 
giiage  of  Fuller,  in  the  present  volume.  .  Wc  are  inclined  H 
transcribe  one  paragraph,  as  (piotod  from  the  litter. 

*  It  i»  allowed  that  it  would  he  inconsistent  in  the  Divine  Beiof. 
to  enjoin  that  on  ua  which  we  are  tiaturally  unable  to  perform. 
natunUitf  unablf^  is  intended  that  inability  wherein  we  cannot  do  I 
thing  u«  xa^^uld  ever  so  /ahi ;  or  that  inability  which  does  nJ4 

all  cotuUt  tn  the  xeatii  of  a  disposition^  but  of  opportunitu  ;  or  elaeiat 
debility  of  our  Lodilj/  or  mental  faculties.  If  nur  inability  to  fulbl  tb 
roininunds  of  (ioil  w*cro  of  this  kind,  it  is  allowed,  it  would  bt 
inconsistent  in  the  Divine  Being  to  hold  us  still  bound  to  fulfil  thea 
God  does  not  rcc]uire  a  blind  man  to  read  his  word,  nor  an  idwt 
to  understand  it.  But  our  inability  is  not  naturnf  but  moral:  lb* 
».  it  lies  in  the  rrani  of  it  vood  dispf^sition,  and  in  being  under  tk 
dominion  vf  a  had  one.  Our  inability  is  like  that  of . Joseph’s  brelhreti 
who  ctmld  not  si>cak  peaceably  to  him ;  or  like  that  of  the  Jcwt»  * 
whom  i  hriKt  tpaVe,  Mying,  how  can  yc,  beinj(  evil;  speak  good  thit|d 
or  like  that  ot  those  reproved  by  Peter,  having  rtfcs  fuU  of  adwlUfft 
gnU  that  cuMoi  cesue  from  ain.  The  reaiiou  why  the  luiod  ia  Ph 
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labjfct  to  Goil,  nor  can  be,  U  iu  being  a  carnal  mind,  and 

^nau/y  agaiost  God.  Now  it  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  in  the 
Uifine  wing  to  require  of  us  what  we  are,  in  this  sense,  unable  to 
pert'orm,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  in  him  not  to  require  it :  as 
ii^nsiitcnt  as  for  a  worthy  prince  to  drop  his  claims  of  allegiance, 
is  prn|iortion  as  his  rebellious  subjects  become  so  averse  from  his 
government,  that  they  cannot  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  yield  obedience 
to  him. 

*  In  this  view  of  tilings,  however,  wc  arc  unable  to  obey  God’s 
Uw;  though  that  inability  is  our  fault.  While  the  heart  is  entirely 
ivme  from  God’s  law,  it  is  impossible  nny  real  obedience  to  it  can 
be  yielded.  Hence,  God  has  told  us,  that  when  the  Ethiopian  can 
his  skin,  and  the  leojxtrd  his  spots,  then  wa^  those  do  p^ood  works 
^oate  acaistomed  to  do  evil.  And  hence,  the  best  of  men,  who  are 
ftillthc  subjects  of  a  great  deal  of  moral  inability,  that  is,  of  carnality, 
acknowledge,  that  the  xvau  of  man  is  not  in  himself;  that  it  is  not  in 
non  that  waiketh,  to  direct  his  steps,*  p.  219. 

There  is  cause  to  be  truly  pleased,  that  so  many  pious  and 
Tilushle  Clisistiaii  tcacluTs,  are,  by  means  of  this  distinction, 
PDihlcd  to  Hurmount  the  difiiculty  ; — or  rather,  perhaps,  to  put 
il  one  step  further  removed.  For,  pursued  to  a  very  short 
(lisiaiice,  the  matter  comes  inevitably  to  this:  They  have  to 
eofurce  on  the  depraved  being  a  duty,  and  to  denounce  on  its 
Dou-fulfiliucnt  tlie  piinishmeuC,  in  the  very  same  terms  they 
would  have  had  to  do  so,  on  the  supposition  that  this  bein|^, 
(that  cacli  individual)  had  iiaelf  created  that  depraved  con- 
I  dition  of  its  nature,  vibicli  constitutes  its  absolute  nnd  total 
I  ioihility  to  |»crform  that  duty  ;  but  it  did  not  itself  create  that 
I  coaditiun.  In  short,  the  speculation  stands  in  direct  and  iiume- 
(iialc  communication  with  that  direful  mystery,  the  Origin  of 
l^v'd.  And  we  must  confess  wc  should  think  Uiai  the  less  use 
il  Diide  in  religion,  the  better,  of  philosophizings  which  are 
{mipitate  towards  that  black  abyss.  It  really  would  appear 
I  to  us,  that  abstract  reasonings  on  will,  and  power,  and  account- 
I  ibleness,  in  relation  to  man,  can  afford  no  assistance,  none, 

I  toward  the  fundamental  removal  of  theological  ditlicuUics  ;  and 
that  tlir  only  resource  in  a  matter  like  that  to  which  wc  have 
adverting,  is  in  a  simple  submissive  acceptance  of  the 
dictates,  and  adherence  to  the  practice,  of  the  inspired  teachers, 
wdof  their  Teacher. 

But  we  are  self-rebuked  again  lor  having  wandered  off  in  this 
and  rendered  it  necessary  to  confine  within  a  very  . 
wf  apace  whatever  eUe  we  should  have  observed  upon  this 
totcretting  volume. 

If  we  were  to  he  thinking  more  of  the  man,  simply,  and  how 
might  have  been  tlie  most  advantageously  cultivated, 
^  of  Im  practical  utility  in  the  Christian  Church,  wc  miglit, 
^  disposed  to  regret  that  the  study  of  such  a  subject  should 
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have  heen  d^tincd  to  form  (he 'first  ^roat  sfairc  of  his  in w, 
lectiial  (iiscinline.  His  mind  uas  natiirnlly  of  cxtraordinarr 
strength  ann  acutf'ness ;  tim  lliinj;  to  he  closin'd  was,  (hit  ^ 
might,  at  this  early  |>erio(l,  have  fallen  on  subjects  adaptetl  a 
the  greatest  possible  degree  to  its  en/oiY/ewenf ;  and  nolntt 
of  K|H‘rulation,  none,  at  least,  which  re(|uired  so  much  thouj^ 
could  well  have  been  less  fortunate  in  this  respect,  than  the  ok 
in  mieslion  ;  especially  when  we  see  what  sort  of  writers heM 
to  expend  his  attention  upon;  Johnson  of  Liverpool,*  and  other 
such  worthies!  writers  whose  pamphlets  and  tomes  might  hare 
In'en  very  honestly  vended  as  s|>eeilics  for  freezing  too  wtni 
imaginations,  and  too  liberal  temperaments.  With  Fuller'i 
mental  constilutiott,  and  under  the  eflrwts  of  the  unfortmuie 
deficiency  of  the  higher  means,  of  cultivation  during  his  youth, 
what  he  wanted,  at  tlie  period  of  coming  to  manhood,  in  onlrr 
to  his  f'leulTu's  being  extemled  to  the  utmost  of  tiu'ir  natuni 
capability,  was,  to  he  tirawn  into  contemplations  and  inquirri 
of  the  widest  scope,  and  into  tlic  regions  of  clocptcnce  tod 
poetry. 

It  was  not  (ill  advanced  a  number  of  years  in  his  laljoriota 
studies,  that  he  IxM'ame  nctpiainted  with  the  writings  of  Jom- 
Ilian  Ld wards.  But  neither  was  that  most  powerful  thinkfr 
exaetly  the  proper  spirit  to  hecoine  the  tutelary  genius  of  ha 
intellectual  progri*ss,  pxcej)ting  as  associated  with  o/Aerstror; 
spirits  of  a  greatly  difierent  cast,  who  might  have  combined 
and  mingled  with  /iix  inlhit'iice  on  the  pupil,  influences  ofctjotl 
strength  and  excitement,  hut  of  a  considerably  difl'erent  kiiul 
Fuller’s  mind  <ttrv(t(hi  too  much  resembled  that  of  Edwarth^ii 
the  hardness  and  l)areness — may  we  not  say  of  its  opcrttion, 
and  in  the  ilestitution  of  the  wannlh  and  expatiating  freedom 
of  imagination, — to  say  nothing  of  what  belongs  merely  to  tistc, 
Imagimuion,  though  a  faculty  of  quite  subordinate  rank  to  in* 
(ell€*ct,  is  of  infinite  value  for  I'nlarging  the  field  for  the  tctioi 
of  intellect.  It  is  a  conducting  and  facilitating  me<lium  fdt 
intellect  to  expand  itself  through,  where  it  may  feel  itself  in  • 
g«*nial  vital  element  instead  of  a  vaenum. 

There  can.  we  think,  he  no  iloubt  that  the  contracted  and 
contracting  nature  of  the  first  stage  of  Fuller’s  studies,  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  time,  and  taking  its  direction  from  the  subject 
ot  the  disputes  in  the  rliurch  at  Sohnm,  contributed  very  mock 

•  This  eidightencd  divine  pronounced,  among  many  other  oraca^ 
utteraocea  ot  •imiinr  quality,  that  there  were  not  thtrit^  real  Cbrii* 
tUina  in  la.ncxuihire,  nor  twenty  in  Yorkshire.  We  most  perfectly 
I'olleci.  at  this  iuotnv*nt,  the  look  and  tone  of  submissive  and  solemn 
faith  with  <^hich  a  devoted  adherent  of  his,  a  truly  pious  man  never* 
theleiw,  though,  of  course,  a  very  weak  oue,  repeated  from 
•entcQCcof  cnurity,  andscase. 
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to  whtt  tl90  the  defect  in  the  nntive  constitutiou  of  his  mind, — 
i  limititioii  in  the  comptss  and  reach  of  his  tii^orous  thinking, 
of  ahioh  we  will  acknowleds;e  to  liavc  often  had  a  perception 
imubt  our  strong  sense  and  admiration  of  the  force  ol  his  mind. 
Tbit  mind  has  often  su^^ested  to  us  the  idea  of  a  giant  with 
linbi  too  short. 

The  earnest  application  of  his  strong  understanding,  during 
tbe  first  period  of  his  ministry,  ap|)ears  to  have  carriiHt  it 
rtpidlv  to  maturity  ;  for,  in  reading'  this  volume,  we  have  been 
very  much  struck  in  observing  the  clear  distinctive  conception, 
tbr  firm  grasp,  the  completenesn  of  intellectual  action,  dis- 
played  in  passages  and  Iragments  written  at  a  comparatively 
ftriy  age.  A  very  remarkable  exemplification  is  anorded  in 
hh  Confession  of  Faith,  prepared  against  his  ordination  at 
kfttering,  when  he  was  under  tliirly.  It  may  well  be  doubted, 
whether  any  similar  occasion  has  ever  furnished  an  instance  of 
to  long  a  series  of  pro|)ositions  so  strongly  and  compactly 
thought,  and  so  precisely  and  perspicuously  expressed  ;  or  of 
Minuch  of  what  was  decidedly  tlic  writer's  own,  exhibited  in 
the  mode  of  professing  a  system  of  doctrines  in  substance 
common  to  him  with  many  others.  We  do  not  wonder  that  his 
ibleand  excellent  senior,  Mr.  Hail,  of  Arnsby,  should  have  de-. 
ciioed,  as  far  as  possible,  the  magisterial  formality  of  what  is 
commonly  called  *  giving  the  charge.* 

Equally  without  precCilent,  we  verily  believe,  was  the  train 
ofieeliogs  which  preceded  his  removal  from  Soham  to  Kettering, 
tf  attending  ike  long  protracted  deliberation  whether  it  was  his 
duty  to  remove.  To  this  step  he  was  persuaded  by  many  re- 
spewed  friends,  and  by  some  strong  personal  reasons,  among 
^diich  the  danger  of  absolute  |>overty  to  a  man  with  a  growing 
l^ily,  was  probably  the  one  which  had  Che  least  power  to  de¬ 
cide  him.  He  lingered  through  months,  and  even  years,  of  dis- 
(^ng  perplexity,  aggravate  sometimes  quite  to  angpiish  ; 
solicitous  not  to  go  contrary  to  the  Divine  approbation,  and 
scTei^y  suspicious  of  himself,  lest  any  unworthy  motive  should 
^^lile  him  into  a  mistaken  assumption  of  that  approbation. 
It  Ls  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  genuine  exercise  of  devo- 
uoQtl  conscience,  than  that  displayed  and  evinced  by  the  nume« 
^otts  passages  relating  to  the  subject,  which  are  brought 
J^tber  by  Dr.  Ryland  from  Fuller’s  diary  and  letters. 

exhibit  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  man  capable  of  making 
^  sacrifice  of  selfish  interest,  to  hia  sense  of  duty  to  God  and 
ph  fHlow-mortals.  This,  we  think,  must  be  the  irresistible 
®prcision  on  every  reader.  Wc  much  approve  the  Doctor’s 
exercised  the  freedom  of  his  discretioo  so  far  as 
^  bring  to  view  the  secluded  .records  of  this  portion  of 
'  uDer's  life ;  for  besides  the  example  of  humility  before 
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Goil,  the  lUii^uUr  tcru|iult)«iiy  of  a  faUliful  consoicDct,  ^ 
Cits  fielf*  mint  mat  in  a  questiuii  \¥here  iiiWreai  wtrp  tki 

ol  duly,  they  give  also  a  striking  display  of  Fulkr'i 
capability  of  afiectionate  aympatlietic  feeling.  Ainl  iiuieoil  tii 
IS  deni  oust  rated  by  many  oUter  things  in  the  memoir,  to  a  Is 
gr<'e  that  WiW  very  much  surprise  those  who  had  little  oppani. 
nity  of  observing  his  temi>erament,  in  other  exhiiiitions  tka 
tliose  which  bore  a  cast  of  bluntness,  inflexibility,  und  even  stna 
ness.  I'lie  ample  manifestation  here  made  of  his  posst88iii|a 
much  of  the  softer  qualities,  wiien  taken,  as  they  ought  to  bt,  m 
file  account  of  those  rougher  ones,  will  strongly  tend  to  ihcv 
that,  in  all  probable  justice  of  estimate,  there  was,  in  niaayif 
the  exhibitions  of  these  latter  ones,  something  better  than  tb 
mere  iiididgenco  of  natural  disposition — That  there  was  a  pria 
ciple  of  honest  resolute  integrity,  an  unyielding  sense  of  lb 
riglil,  not  seldom  a  conscientious  prompting  of  duty.  We  aMtl 
even  acknowledge,  that  our  own  previous  impressions  of  bbcbi* 
racter,  have  been  considerably  modified  by  reading  the  prM 
work. 

It  is  well  known  what  a  uniform  inflexible  maintainer  Folb 
was,  of  the  moral  law,  as  the  rule  of  life  and  the  standwd^ 
judgement  to  all  moral  agents.  The  large  extract*  fro«  hi 
diaries,  disclosing  his  severe  retired  exercises  of  self-reproMh 
and  S4*lf- abasement,  as  intermingled  with  his  consolationa  Mi 
hopes,  dertvefl  exclusively  from  the  merits  and  sacrifioi  i( 
Christ,  may  furnish  one  more  to  the  innumerable  practical ilbs 
trations,  how  perfectly  the  i^aw  and  the  (jbspel  can  harmoMlii 
a  full  o|>eratiuii  of  each  and  both,  in  a  Christian’s  mind.  Aii 
their  co>o|>eratijig  influence  on  Fuller's  devotions,  as  hm 
brought  to  view,  and  thoir  practical  result  in  his  life,  mighti«i< 
to  put  to  shame,  if  any  thing  could,  the  wretched  docriers  oftki 
conjunction. 

In  publishing  these  extracts,  however,  his  biographer  bit M 
impro|N*rly  thought  it  fit  to  premise  some  sentences  of  cautioa* 

«  i  begin  with  cautioning  my  readers  against  being,  in  any  deyw 
reconciled  to  the  workings  of  evil,  because  the  same  defects  indA 
filements  have  been  acknowledged  by  good  men.  My  soul  has  N 
nauseatetl  the  thought  of  taking  comfort  from  the  hope  that,  if  1 
all,  of  the  best  of  men,  I  should  And  that  tliey  were  nearly  MP*** 
creatures  os  myself*  All  liave  doubtless  to  maintain  a  daily  coaMtf* 
but  God  forbid  1  should  please  mvself.  with  the  idea,  that  they 
more  frequently  get  the  victory  tdan  1,  I  never  wish  to  thmk  otbe* 
wise,  than  that  tnousands  of  saints  on  earth  have  lived  nearer  to  Gd 
tlian  1  ever  did  ;  though  I  am  sure  they  will  give  all  the  praise  to  Hb 
that  worketh  in  them  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  plewure.  I  ^ 
no  wish,  however,  to  conceal  the  humiliating  complaints  of  roy  ^ 
broUier,  w^>  will  do  more  complain  agaiu,  as  he  did  .in  th^^ 
tracts. 
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« With  all  hla  acknowledged  defects  and  painful  condlcts*  there 
wu  an  unspeakable  difference  between  his  religion  and  that  of  some 
high  professors  in  the  present  day,  whose  only  concern  it  is  to  main¬ 
tain  a  confidence  of  their  own  safety,  a  confidence,  indeed,  without 
efwlence  from  Scripture,  sense,  or  reason ;  and  if  this  can  be  attained, 
(and  the  worst  of  all  spirits  would  gladly  help  them  to  it),  they  core 
but  little  for  the  sins  of  omission,  and  not  much  for  those  of  commit* 
fioo.  JfaioHsj^  they  discard,  and  dniy  they  cannot  endure. 

Udividuais  it  is  not  my  province  to  judge;  and  gladly  would  1  hope» 
that  some  men  uuy  have  their  hearts  right  with  God,  who  exprett 
ibemsclves  very  incautiously. 

<  Vy  dear  departed  friend  evidently  hungered  and  thirsted  aftef 
righteousness ;  while  others  admired  his  zeal,  his  diligence,  his  ac¬ 
tivity,  &c.  he  was  oflen  bewailing  his  lukewarmness,  his  sloth,  and  in- 
activitv.  He  had  a  deep  sense  of  what  a  Christian  ouvhi  to  be  ;  hb 
understood  the  spirituality  of  the  divine  law  ;  he  felt  the  obligationa 
af  the  gospel,  which  did  not  supersede,  but  confirm,  enhance,  and  en¬ 
dear  prior  obligations ;  and  hence,  while  he  trusted  to  behold  God*a 
face  in  the  righteousness  of  another,  he  could  not  be  satisfied  till  he 
awoke  in  the  likeness  of  hts  blessed  Saviour.  Now,  1  am  well  pei^ 
niaded,  he  is  with  him,  and  is  perfectly  like  him,  for  he  sees  him  at 
keit* 

From  the  extracts  we  shall  but  quote  ono  short  passage,  one 
o(  rtf)  many  that  shew  the  wigilance  of  his  judicial  aelf-obser* 
i  vatioa,  as  early  as  tho  age  of  tweoty-six. 

*  June  29,  1780.  O  what  a  horrid  depth  of  pride  and  hypocrisy 
do  I  find  in  my  heart !  Surely  I  am  unfit  for  any  company.  If  I  am 
with  a  mperior,  how  will  my  heart  court  his  praise,  by  speaking  dimi- 
sa^riy  of  myself,  not  forgetting  to  urge  the  disadvanta^  ander 
which  1  have  laboured,  to  excuse  iny  inferiority ;  and  here  is  a  large 
TiciAcy  left,  in  hope  he  will  fill  it  up  with  something  like  this-** 

**  Well,  you  must  have  made  good  iroproTcment  of  what  advantages 
]foa  have  enjoved.**  On  the  other  hand,  when  in  company  with  an 
inferior,  how  full  of  self  am  1 !  While  1  seem  to  be  instructing  him, 
by  communicating  my  observations,  how  prone  to  lose  sight  of  his 
edification,  and  every  thing  but  niy  own  self-importance ;  aiming 
laore  to  discover  my  own  knowledge,  than  to  increase  .his  I 

•  While  1  make  these  observations,  I  feel  the  truth  of  them.  A 
*koo^l  has  been  suggested  to  write  them,  not  as  having  been 
working  in  my  heart  to-day,  hut  only  as  discovered  to-day.  Oh  hor- 
^y  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked  heart!  Surely,!  have  little 
w  in  my  religious  exercises  but  these  workings.  I  am  afraid  of 

deceived  at  last.  If  1  am  saved,  what  must  the  Son  of  God 
■SVC  endured  !* 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  notice  the  unpleasing  frequency  of 
Ih*  recurrence,  in  these  private  records  of  feeling,  of  a  few  par- 
ucuUr  words,  us  *  tender,’  ‘  sweet,*  dec. 

After  the^  discontinuance  of  these  documents,  it  is  cliiefiy  by 
of  his  letters  that  the  history  is  carried  forward  through 
^  whole  progress  of  his  prodigious  exertions,  and  his  con- 
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stanlly  cnlargini^  usefulness  and  importance,  to  the  last  p«i|^ 
labour, — for  tlie  mortal  disease  was  protracted  and  extremely 
pressive.  Some  of  these  letters  relate  to  his  heavy  doin^ 
afhti  tions  ;  some  of  them  to  his  publications,  and  their  resalii* 
several  are  of  an  admonit(»ry  nature,  written  at  the  dictite  ^ 
duty  and  benevolence,  and  at  much  cost  of  feelini^ ;  many  la 
accounts  of  his  joiirneyH  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  in  otiw 
directions,  to  preach  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  Mbtioi 
They  relate  a  variety  of  anecdotes  and  curious  conversation. 
There  are  several  long^  and  very  acutely  ari^umentative  om 
on  controversial  subject**,  chiefly  afi^ainst  the  SandemaniiD  as 
lions.  A  very  few  brief  sketches  of  Sermons,  are  inirodoc^; 
and  there  are  several  passes  of  very  striking  rt^fiections  oa  oU 
age.  But  a  very  siiiull  portion  can  be  read  any  where  whboa 
nitHfting  with  clraractcristic  and  instructive  passages,  lakiif 
couiprehensively  the  display  here  presentt  il  of  ardent,  din* 
terested,  indefatigable  zeal,  for  the  promotion,  in  every  way^d 
tiic  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  we  own  ne  fMi 
greatly  envy  the  reader  who  has  a  right  to  close  the  book  shb 
out  some  very  mortifying  feelings  of  self-reproach.  And  tbiti 
is  eminently  adapted  to  make  this  impression,  may  be  a  itni{ 
ti^timoiiy  to  the  judgeiiient  and  the  spirit  with  which  it  iawii- 
ten  and  compiled,  and  a  promise,  we  should  hope,  of  itaeH* 
sive  utility. 

If  we  bi'gan  with  some  vngue  general  intention  of  accoropuf- 
ing,  in  regular  order,  the  series  of  this  memorial,  we  mustkiii 
long  since  surrendered  it  in  compliment  to  our  own  prolitilf. 
But  indt^d  a  formal  continued  abstract  would  be  quite  suprrili- 
ous,  ttud  almost  idle,  of  a  book  which  will  be  in  so  many  baadi; 
especially  as  it  is,  in  this  second  edition,  by  tar  the  cheapen 
volume  that  we  have  lately  seen, — a  management  the  rewni 
of  what  is  the  usual,  and  jierhaps  excusable  one,  when  a  biogn* 
phrr’s  intention  is,  as  here,  to  serve  a  surviving  fainily* 

The  religious  public  are  apprized  that  this  volume  prfcefo 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  intioduction  to  a  colkctis 
edition  of  Mr.  Fuller's  Works,  in  about  ten  octavo  volumeSyd 
which  the  printing  will  commence  immediately. 
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Ait.  XII.  SELECT  LITERARY  INPORAUTION. 

GfnUmen  and  Puhiuhert  nako  have  toarkt  in  the  preu,  loitf  oblif(e 
tke  Cumdtidors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  tending  InfimmUiom 
(nu  t  paidj  ofthr  sul^ect,  extent^  and  probaUe  price  of  such  works  ; 
tJdch  they  matf  dej^d  upon  being  commumcated  to  the  FubUct  if 
consiiient  with  its  Plan, 


Ib  the  pri'M,  T/'ttcrt  written  during  » 
toBT  ibiotijch  IretNQ  t.  By  John  C.  Cur- 
•to,  Km).  M.  1*.  in  2  vul«.  8vo. 

Alevami't  R.  C.  Didlat,  F.»q.  hat  In 
tbt  prr*a»  Zeliv  nr  Mannera 

ia  Sp'tin,  iiiterapersed  with  Poetry,  in 
9  rot',  l^mo. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Carlisle  hai  tent  hia 
History  of  the  Eiidowt^  Grammar 
iviMoUto  the  prt'as,  and  hopes  to  loy  it 
hforr  the  pnbl  c  m  the  moMili  of  May 
a  t\tbr  wnik  wiUinake  at  least  two l<*r{^e 
frovo(«.  om.tnunted  with  engravingt. 

Mr.  C.  W.  hdrdaiisz  is  alanit  lo  pu1>- 
U,  the  Mercantile  Guide  ;  Be  an 
seojout  uf  the  Trade  of  the  principal 
Oiaiverrial  P'aces  on  the  Cnntinent  of 
Eampr;  uf  their  Monies,  Rxchang^es, 
Vciiht.aitd  Measures,  Charges,  Duties, 
Jtc.  in  1  \ol  8vo. 

An  Arctaiiil  of  the  Life,  Ministry, 
sa4  Writings  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
fsvntt,  D.D.  fifty  years  Minister  of 
the  G<>«pel  at  Halifax,  will  be  shortly 
paMnheid  by  bis  Son. 

A  acw  editioii  of  two  Discourses,  en- 
titlrd,  the  inability  of  the  Sinner  to  l  om- 
ply  aiih  the  Gospel,  his  inexcusable 
fsik  itt  not  complying  with  it,  and  the 
rooMsttiicy  of  these  with  each  other  il- 
lattrstcd,  by  John  Smalley,  M.  A.  of 
Fsnniogton  in  Am«rica;  with  an  A|)- 
pendii  containing  farther  i  I  Inst  rations, 
Vjt  Samuel  Neale,  of  Ossett ;  price  3s. 
to  Subscribers ;  will  be  published  m  the 
coarse  of  the  pre'^eiit  nioitUi. 

Is  I  be  pn*s«.  Considerations  on  the 
laiiaAicy  and  PcrnicMous  EEtCtsof  the 
Persent  adniioiatraiiou  of  the  Poor 
L»*»;  With  suggeslions  for  improving 
Ike  cundiiion  of  the  poor.  By  Charles 
Jerrain,  M.A.  Vicar  ot  Clmbham,  and 
of  Hi*  Majesty’s^  Justices  of  the 
ffsce  for  ibf  County  of  Sui  ry. 

Mr.  Bnr;’es*  ot  Cht Im a,  intends  pub- 
early  iri  February,  a  small  volume 
*  j  Hints  on  Drawing  and  Paint- 

'•l»  ioimdrd  to  faoilitatc  the  improTe- 
•*®t  ot  Young  Pi-rsoQs. 


In  the  course  of  March  will  appetr, 
Epistolary  Cnriositiet,  or,  unpublished 
Lt'tters  from  Elizabeth,  Uneen  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  Prince  Rupert,  General  f.ord  Ast- 
lay.  General  Fairfax,  John  Selu'en,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Qmeral  Monk,  Sir  Robert 
Suttim,  dec.  Edited  hy  Rebecca  War¬ 
ner,  ot  Beech  Cottage,  Bath  t  Editor  of 
Original  liners,  Aic. 

A  Cotleri-.on  of  the  Poems  of  Arihur 
Brooke,  En|.  (of  Canterbury,)  is  in  the 
preM. 

J.  W.  Lake,  £m).  is  preparing  for  the 
press,  a  wJuine  ot  P<ieius. 

The  R*  V.  tL  J.  Latrobe,  will  shortly 
publish  a  Narrative  uf  hia  Ute  Tour  io 
South  Africa ;  together  with  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  State  of  the  Missions  of 
the  United  fin  thren  in  thvt  intercstiof 
Country.  The  Work  will  be  enmprished 
iu  one  quarto  volume,  embellished  with 
coloured  engravings. 

Next  month  wdl  be  published,  Narra¬ 
tive  of  a  Voyage  to  Newfoundland,  and 
the  Coast  of  Labrador  i  illuaiiated  with 
a  map  and  engraviags.  By  Lkutei.ant 
Edward  Chappell,  R.  N. 

Mr.  Cobbiii  will  shortly  publish  Scrip¬ 
ture  Parabim,  in  Vrrse,  with  Expiaiia- 
tions  and  Reflections,  drawn  fur  the 
most  part  from  the  admired  Exp«e.tiun 
of  Dr.  Doddndge:  to  which  will  bo 
addt  d,  Amusinr  and  Ina’ructivr  Notes 
in  Prose,  chiefly  designed  fur  tUe  Use  of 
Yuuog  Persons. 

.Ill  tl»e  pres*  and  speedily  wi!l  He  pnb- 
lishetl.  An  E*aay  on  the  btst  iiieans  of 
spreading  D*vine  Truth  in  the  numer¬ 
ous  unenlightened  Villages  of  Gieat 
Britain,  including  e  lefercnceto  Itiner¬ 
ant  Preaching,  Sunday  Schools,  and 
Bihk  an  I  T rart  .Siicieties. 

The  thioi  vtiiume  of  the  late  Mr* 
Venu's  iiiioii*  Will  toon  appear. 

Mrs  E.  Browne  has  in  the  pres.,  a 
new  and  enlarged  tdition  ot  utMoleie 
IJeas. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Havcrfleld  is  pre* 


Select  Liitrftry  Information, 


a  Tolume  of  l  ectures  un  the 
Ctiiirch  Catech'uni. 

Mrs.  SiirrwocKl  bss  in  the  prritf,  n  new 
«ii»rk«  entiiicdi  Ui'tury  of  the  I'jir* 
CltilU’*  Family,  or  the  Chihre  Manual, 
beipg  a  cuU^cMon  of  15*01  ica  rail nlatC'l 
to  fthrie  like  iuiportanoe  and  eff .  rU  of  a 
Rchgtova  i’lducatiun* 

Voyage  to  LaicuU,  a  aith 

eti-'hlngt,  by  ibe  author  of  Efhtrrn 
Maicitna  of  Kcatm >s  and  Good  Ofi^r, 
wtll  «h(»rtly  «p|*ear. 

An  Edition  if  Sallu*’,  cd.tid  by  Mr. 
Valpy,  will  hoitly  ap}v*ar. 

Ibe  CtiHirdi***  of  ‘lercorc,  by  the 
•amc,  are  alM>  in  a  state  ot  tuivrardiu.«a. 

A  Srci»nd  l-dnic'i)  will  ’^jieirhly  •♦e  piih- 
li»heii,  of  A  Tribute  to  tin*  Mnnoiy  of 
a  Youo;^  Person  latoly  dcce.'iaed,  with  a 
Fui  eiai  Sciruon,  by  the  flev.  1'hotnaa 
1  aii^tUai. 

Sir  Jiiioes  Bland  Ilurj^tM,  Bart.,  will 
toon  puhliah,  in  an  octavo  volume,  the 
l)r:txuii  Kni|;ht,  a  Poi'Ui,  in  I '2  canton. 

I>r.  Ad  iin  Ni  ulc  has  in  the  pirs>,  'I'la* 
TeU  tbroitfih  <M‘ruittny,  r(4aiid,  MoUU* 
ei,«,  niid  TurkrVi  iu  a  qiiarto  loluine, 
iltuntratid  by  II  eoiiravtiigs. 

Mr.  IMii  Coae  has  in  the  pnss,  the 
Social  Itay,  a  Poem,  (lubclluhid  with 
Sb  f  ogravicgs. 

Mr.  Nichols  will  soon  puhlish  a  third 
euiame  of  ll.c  iilu^tratiun*  of  Literary 
Hi't'>ry,  including  Mrmutri  of  Giorge 
INidioxc,  Fx{. 

I)r,  J.  P.  Suiith  has  in  thr  puss,  the 
Bcfpture  Tesi'inony  of  the  Messiah,  iu 
twoor*lavo  \olui:ii>>. 

T|ir  SufioiK  G.<»laud,  a  Colhctlon  of 
Prwiiis,  Soius,  Tulls,  BalUds,  lie.  rcia* 
live  10  that  C.nnry,  is  in  the  pra«s. 

Mr.  V^'.  O  Ir  IS  pitruing,  Conversn* 
tim.s  on  Al&rhiu  ;  ..iin^;  an  introifnrliuu 
to  thr  first  firoH'iph  s  of  that  science. 

Mr.  W  I'odhy,  islitor  of  the  Coiiiwafl 
Gaiiitr,  is  pit-paring  an  Account  of  his 
l.itria-)  11  ,  with  antrdoti*  of  iiuiny 
distir toisin  d  I  i*rury  charuc  irs. 

Fdaoiil  rdaquierr,  Estp  has  in  the 
|>ri  s«,  a  tr  iiisialnni  of  Siguor  Pi  uanti's 
Naiiativr  of  a  KisidciiCu  at  Algiers, 
With  Notes. 

Dr.  D.  I>mar,  of  Al  rrdccn,  has  an 
mtaeu  loiuiiu  of  .Scimons  iii  tl  r  press. 

Sir  I  j:iit  n  nTvdjo.s,  hart,  will  s(H»n 
pnhitsh,  the  U  til  «4  H'  lhogsb)’,  or  the 
piseuvriv,  n  Noiil. 

Mr  111*1  ry  Sa»,  student  of  the  Royal 
Acadiuty  m  Arts,  is  pripiring  fi‘r  the 
pMss,  a  JtMiirty  10  Uoim  and  Nap*cs; 
c  i»t  nil  ii|  a'.au  a  DtiMiiMUon  ou  the 
Pme  Alta. 


Khododsphne,  or  the  Thrvsalitilarf 
a  PiKm,  will  toon  appear,  iu  1  foohoi 
octavo  volume.  ^ 

Tire  Ktv.  T.  R.  Englaud  has  hi't^ 
press,  la  tiers  from  Abl^  Edsvvie;^^ 
h’*s  Friemls,  written  between  IITT 
1B07,  with  mcniuirt  of  Ws  lifr. 

Ml.  Mawe  is  printing  Familiar 
sous  ill  Minoialogy,  in  which  wilt  hriv 
plained  the  n*ethods  of  ilistiiiga^^ 
one  iiiinemt  from  amthitr. 

A  luw  Edition  trf  SraollettS  iTuei 
lancons  Wnrkh,  hy  Anderson,  in  liili^ 
Volumes,  is  iieaily  ready  fur  puMcatiia 
A  corrected  and  enlarged  Lhtioa  d 
Bythner^s  Lyra  Prophitica  Divi4i 
R.  gis,  is  in  the  pr«s«,  and  the  hist  pm 
will  soon  appear. 

A  collection  of  aiiciint  and  srdtn 
Coins,  Mi*diils,  and  other  Corostvi, 
cullei'ied  by  Jobu  Bell,  of  Newiaat 
U]>oii  Tyne,  will  be  sold  in  «  shniitMK. 

The  Manuscripts  of  the  latt  Mr. 
Spence,  of  Ori*eiiock,  were  »uaw  twi 
ago subiiiiUc*ti  to  Mr.  HerschtI, wnekw 
selected  the  uiU't  cunipU  tc.  The  Re 
dents  of  pure  Mathea«atirs  will  brfre 
tif'ud  to  hoar  that  the  Volume  it  aw 
pre|»aring  fur  pairiication,  and  will  W 
ready  early  in  the  ensuing  SprtO|,  li 
which  a  Biogruphical  SkeU'h  ui  tht  Aw  I 
thor  will  be  prefixed  by  his  FhefidMi. 

J.  Galt. 

Ill  the  press.  Travels  from  Vital, 
through  Lower  Hungary,  with  fmakt- 
count  of  Viei  na  dnrng  the  Con|im 
By  Kicharn  Bright,  M.  D.  lo  qastH 
will)  numerous  eiigravinga. 

Ill  the  pros,  An  Account  of  IbeCif' 
floiii  of  Nepal.  By  Francis  BachnaM, 
M.D.  Fellow  of  the  Huysl  Societin  d 
Lomloti  and  Eilinburgh,  of  the  SoentM 
*  of  Anti<|uaiies,  and  of  the  Linn'‘aa  sd 
Asiatic  S-  cietics.  In  quarto,  with  ta> 
gravin;:a. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  Aa  A^ 
count  of  the  Life  mul  Wrilin^i  af  ^ 
laic  John  Erskine  of  Carnock,  D.D.  •• 
of  the  Ministers  of  the  Gn*yfri** 
t'hurch,  FUlinburgb.  By  Sir  Horf 
Moutcrief  Wellwoixl,  Bart.  In  8*0. 

An  Ftymologic.d  Dictionary  of  tW 
5kColtish  l^mguage  i  in  which  IheWorR 
are  deduced  fn»in  their  Originals,  fS* 
plaincvl  in  thrir  d  ffereut  Stows, 
tfiithi>r‘sed  by  UjC  Naims  of  lh«  Wf'tM 
iu  whose  Woiks  th#y  occur:  •hn4(d 
from  the  quarto  edition,  hy  the  Ai<fcs*« 
John  Jainti  »oii,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E>t 
shoitly  appt'ar  in  Svo. 

On  the  l»t  of  January  was  pubH*^ 
Numiot  1.  (to  be  comprised  lOtbirtl’ 


L%m\  of  H^orki  recently  piiblUhed,  ll)# 


•rf  MontbW  Numbers,  each  to  contain 
aitMM  rfbt  engpravings  and  thVty  »i* 
of  letler-presv)  F.xcar»iont 
ilir  Coimtict  of  P.«4ea,  Suflf  ilk, 
•n^  Norfolk,  limo  (hI.  — 8ro.  ♦<. 
Arraag'UM-ntt  are  made  to  publish  the 
filff  Cuiuties  of  England,  Scoilaml, 
$wi  Iratond,  on  the  same  Plan. 

The  OeUro  Kdilioa  ,that  has  been 
o«cntlf  publi'he<l  of  Strype.**  Memo* 
rail  cif  the  Reformation  under  the 
Rrpi  of  Henry  Vlllth.  Edward  Vlth. 
sad  Mary  ;  retains  the  original  Records, 
Side  Notes,  and  Paging  of  the  Folio 


Art  XIII.  LIST  OF  WORKS 

SERMONS 

(>■  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Chai* 
Ute.  (Continued  from  the  last  Num* 
b*r.) 

A  Funeral  Sermon,  dclivererl  at  the 
Sgsnuh  and  Portuguese  ancient  aiul 
chief  Srnagnfue.  in  En;sland,  on  the  day 
of  Burial.  By  the  Kev.  Dr.  Raphael 
Meldola,  Chief  Rabbi.  KilleT  16th  A.M. 

m. 

Recollections  of  a  Diseoursc  delirered 
at  Ehew  aer  Chapel,  Bristol.  By  7*ho. 
laai  Wood.  Is. 

A  Sermon  delivered  in  St.  Enoch’s 
Chan-h,  GInigow.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Tiylur,  jun.  D.  D.  Minister  of  St. 
Faoch**  Parish,  and  one  of  Hia  Majeaty’s 
Citaplaioi  for  ^ntlaiul. 

O^r  Duty  under  National  Bereave- 
Mata.  Preached  at  the  Independent 
Meeting,  Prnzance.  By  John  Poxell.  la. 

A  Sermon  delivered  in  the  Congrega- 
loaal  Chapel.  George-atreet.  Aberdeen* 
By  John  Philip.  Second  Edition. 

The  Desire  of  the  Nation  taken  away 
*itha  Stroke:  Preached  in  the  Baptist 
Mfft  Of* House,  Ely  Place,  Wiabwh. 
By  J.  Jan  urn.  la. 

Th^  Pdlarof  Rachael’s  Grave:  Preach- 
•d  before  I  be  Associate  Conaregatioti  of 
Leith.  By  Rnbei  t  Cutbbertson,  Minis- 
*«flf  the  Gospel,  Leith. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  Hadleirh  in 
By  the  Rev.  John  Hayter 

Co*.  It. 

The  Character  of  a  Virtuons  Princess. 
Jr  the  R«t.  Robert  F.  Breet.  F.L.8. 
Mawer  of  Peikhsm  Chapel.  4lo, 
6^.  . 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Cnurcb  of 
M.  Marr-Ui.oone.  By  tba  Rev.  Bryant 


F.ditlon,  and  has  also  a  ful!  Index  now 
first  added. 

Mr.  Robert  M'William,  architect,  hat 
ill  the  press.  An  Essay  on  the  Origin 
and  Operation  of  the  Dry  Rot ;  in  which 
the  source  of  the  disease  is  investigated, 
with  a  view  to  e<tab!iih  the  modes  of 
prevention  and  cure  on  rational  priii- 
cipl  s.  It  will  make  a  quarto  volumf, 
illustratfxl  with  plates,  aod  to  it  will  be 
annexed  suggestions  on  the  cultivation 
of  Forest  Trcct,  with  an  abstract  of  tbt 
Forest  Law*  from  the  earliest  t'Ulfs. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Burgesr,  A.  M.  one  of  the  Curates  of  the 
■aid  parish.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

THBOLOOY. 

Sermons.  By  Daniel  Wilson,  M.  A. 
of  St.  Kdmniid  Hall,  Oxfbrd,  and  Mi* 
nister  of  St.  Jobn’a  Chapel,  Bedford 
Row.  8vo.  1^. 

The  First  Volume,  to  he  compMtsI  in 
Three,  of  The  Old  Church  •of  Englaml 
Principles, opposed  to  the  New  Light;** 
in  a  Series  of  Plain,  Doctrinal,  and 
I’rmeticnl  Sermons,  on  the  First  Leaann  in 
the  *  Morning  Service,  of  the  different 
Sundari  and  great  Festivals  thruoghont 
the  Year.  Showing  the  Connexion  be* 
tween 'the  Old  and  New  Testaments; 
and  explaining  the  Histories,  Characters, 
Types,  and  Prophecies  of  the  former,  by 
the  Evmits,  Peiaonages,  Realities,  aod 
Fulfilments  of  the  latter ;  with  a  Pre¬ 
face.  By  the  Rev.  RichanI  Warner, 
Rector  of  Great  Chatfteld,  Wilts  ;  Vicar 
of  Philips- Norton,  Somerset;  late  Cu* 
rate  (for  Twenty  Two  Years)  of  St. 
James’s  Parish,  Bath  ;  and  Author  of 
Sermons  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  of 
the  Sundays,  &c.  throughout  the  Year. 
IRmo.  6s. 

The  Pleasures  of  Religion,  in  Letters 
from  Joseph  Felton  to  his  Son  Charles. 
Third  Edition.  3a.  6d. 

The  Reformation  from  Popery  com* 
meinorated  :  A  Disconrse  on  the  Third 
Ceutenary  of  that  event,  delivered  at 
the  Independent  Maeiing*House,  Stow 
Market,  Nov.  9th,  1817.  By  William 
Ward.  !«. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  Spet  Fields 
Chapel,  Dec.  98(h,  1817,  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  Reformation  from  Popery. 
By  John  Kwea,  of  Rodhorough. 
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Li$t  of  Worh9  recently  published. 


A  Sermon  on  the  Reformation ; 
Preorbed  at  the  Church  of  tbo  Uoited 
rorifbes  of  Si.  Andrew  by  the  Wardrobe 
•od  St.  Ann,  Blackfriara.  By  the  Rer. 
Isaac  Sauitdera,  A.M.  Rector.  It.  61. 

Journal  and  Writings  of  Mitt  Fanny 
Woodbure,  the  Friend  and  Corretpuu- 
dent  of  Mrs.  Neoell.  Second  Fdiliunf 
greatly  enlarged,  l^mo. 

A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  Death 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Simpaon,  D.D.  late 
Theological  1  utur  of  Huxtou  Academy. 
By  Thomas  Ctoult.  Is.  Sd. 

Hearen  anticipated  by  the  Righteous. 
A  Sermon  ocrasionerl  by  the  l)eath  of 
the  Her.  R.  Stin|)soo,  D.D.  and  pieacb- 
•  d  in  Qoeen  Street  Chapel,  Wolverhamp- 
Ion.  By  Thomai  Scab  s.  Is. 


The  Triumph  of  Faith,  ia  Uw 
tpect  and  Crisis  of  Deatb :  A 
Sermon  occasioned  by  the  de«'easa  of  in 
Rev.  R.  SiiupsiHQ,  D.  D.  By  Qaoni 
Clayton.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

A  S(‘rmoii  on  the  same  Occasioa.  It 
John  Leifchild.  8vo. 

Obseivations  on  a  Discourse  dabsmt 
by  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  (A  Uaitaiai 
at  Lewin*s  Mead,  Bri»tol,  Cbriunii 
Day,  181G,  on  the  Ibilowiog 
in  Uaiah.— >**  Unto  ut  a  Child  is 
unto  us  a  Son  is  given,  and  bit  smi 
shall  be  called  Wiinderful,  CuuasHbr, 
the  Mighty  God,  the  Rvorlastiaf  Fs 
tlier,  the  Priirce  of  Peace.*’  By  a  Bayiai 
Dissenter.  Second  Edition.  Is. 


ERRATA  IN  THE  LAST  NUMBER. 

Page  93— line  9  from  bottom— /or  discussion  read  depression. 

— — »  63— line  10— <<f/r  anonymous. 

To  explain  this  last  Erratum,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  a  bt 
copies  of  the  Work  reviewed,  were  seat  to  London,  in  which  the  Author’s  oaaaM 
not  appear.  One  of  these  copies  was  sent  to  us  for  Review,  'fire  Work  was  wk 
sequciitly  pubiisb««d  with  a  new  TitU*page,  which  was  copied  by  the  Priaicr,  mI 
inadvertently  affixed  to  the  Article  in  which  it  is  described  as  anonymous. 

Page  93 — Notice  of  the  Third  Centen.'iry  of  the  Reformation,  there  ocean  m 
obvious  error  iu  the  date  of  Wicliff’s  death.  It  should  have  been  Dec.  31,  HR 
Indeed  the  date  of  the  year  crept  in  through  mistake,  as  the  day  of  the  sioalivsi 
all  that  it  was  intcoJed  to  specify. 

TO  CORRESPONbENTS, 

We  are  compelled  to  defer  the  notice  of  the  Sermons  on  occasion  of  the  Dab 
of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte,  in  coutinuation  of  the  Article  iatki 
last  Number,  till  oor  next ;  together  with  several  Articles  intended  for  the 
N  umber. 


i. 


